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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Dr. Jolly’s valuable researches into the history of ancient Hindu 
law and custom do not stand in need of an introduction at this 
time of day. His Recht mid Sitte lias long occupied the rank of a 
classic in this field. 

In placing the first'authorised English edition of this well known 
book before the public, the Greater India Society wishes, first of 
all, to place on record its grateful appreciation of the sympathy 
and encouragement of members and well-wishers of the Society, 
but for which it could not have undertaken this task so soon after 
the publication of Champa , the first volume in its series, Ancient 
Hindu Colonies in the Far East, by Dr. B. C. Majumdar. 

To Dr. Jolly the Society is under a deep debt of gratitude not 
only for his authorisation and the trouble lie has taken to obtain, 
bn its behalf, the consent of his German publishers, but also for 
personally going through considerable parts of the manuscript, 
suggesting corrections and improvements and for writing a new 
preface for this translation. This and the valuable notes and 
references which have been added by the author and the translator 
with a view to bring it. in line with the latest researches, make 
this translation a new edition rather than a mere translation of the 
original book. 

The translator, Mr. Batakrishna Ghosh, a young Indologist of 
great promise and an enthuxiastic member of the Society has spared 
no pains to make his work as accurate as possible. He has 
also made certain modifications in the text at the suggestion or 
with the consent of the author. 

The Society also feels that it cannot let the book go out to the 
public without a word of acknowledgment as to what it owes to 
the promptitude and the courtesy of the managers of the Prabasi 
Press who have given it every facility iu their power and have gone 
to the length of supplying, at a sacrifice to themselves, special types 
with diacritical marks indispensable for a technical work of this 
kind. The credit for the timely publication and the typographical 
merits of the book is entirely theirs. 

As for the Society, it will deem its efforts fully rewarded if the 
book encourages research into the vast domain of ancient Indian 
culture and proves to be helpful to those readers who could not use 
the work iu the original. 

Calcutta XALIDAS NAG 

September h 1928. Secretary, Greater India Society 



FOREWORD 


Tiie subjoined work is a translation of my German work on 
'Reclit und Sitte” which was published in 189b as the first part 
of the Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan Research of the late lamented 
Dr. Gr. Btihler w r hose researches have done so much towards 
clearing up the legal history of India and whose untimely death 
owing to a boat accident was universally felt as such a heavy loss 
to science. During the more than thirty years which have elapsed 
since the publication of “Reeht und Sitte” the study of Sanskrit law 
has been progressing with rapid strides and it is a matter of regret 
that my advanced age and ill-health should have prevented me from 
thoroughly bringing my ‘work up to date, before it was translated 
into English. It is hoped, however, that the learned notes added by 
the translator will to some extent supply this deficiency. 

Generally speaking, the most important recent discovery in the 
field of Ancient Hindu Law is that of the Arthasastra which though 
a text-book of Polity is replete with useful information on Law 
and Judicature as well. Many of its legal rules, it is true, agree 
literally with the law of the Smrtis, but others differ widely from 
it or treat of subjects not found in the Smrtis. What is more, 
the general tendency of the Arthasastra is directed towards Artlia 
or gain as the name of the book implies, whereas the Dliarmasastra 
lays down rules of Dharma, i. e. of dutiful and pious conduct, and 
ordains superiority of Dharma whenever it comes into conflict with 
Artha. This explains the fact that the law of evidence in the 
Dharmasastra includes the administration of ordeals as belonging 
to the religious side of law, whilst the Arthasastra omits ordeals 
but introduces judicial torture of various kinds instead. The anti¬ 
quity of judicial torture in India is proved by its occurrence in the 
DasakumSracarita and in the MrcchakatikS. Another characteristic 
feature of the law of evidence of the Arthasastra consists of the 
extensive employment of spies for finding out corruptible judges. 
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perjured witnesses, forgers, wizards, poisoners, thieves and others. 
The Dharmasastra oil the other hand tries to establish truth by- 
addressing long admonitions to witnesses in a case and 
admits perjury to be expiated by a penance in cases where 
the life of a person is at stake. Religious law in general is passed 
over in the Arthasastra which confines its attention to worldly 
subjects. The punishments inflicted are chiefly fines and a special 
chapter is devoted to a number of rules regarding the conversion 
of diverse corporeal punishments into fines. It should not be over¬ 
looked that judicial fines were ail important source of income for 
kings and judges. In the Family Law the strict religious stand¬ 
point of the Smrtis, which does not allow the remarriage of widows, 
is not shared by the Arthasastra in which divorce is not forbidden. 
In all such questions the rules of this recently discovered book may be 
supposed to agree more closely with actual practice than the rules of 
the Dharmasastra. For a detailed analysis and examination of the 
Arthasastra I may be allowed to refer to my introduction to the 
Lahore edition (1923) of that work. 

Important additions to our knowledge of Dharmasastra literature 
has been supplied by the publication in India of such valuable texts 
as the Balaknda of Visvarupa, the earliest gloss on Yajfiavalkya, 
Apararkabs commentary of the same work and Balambhatta’s (not 
Laksmidevl’s) commentary of the Mitaksara. The merits of Visva- 
rnpa and of some other early commentators have been well brought 
out by P. Y. Kane in the recent paper on the predecessors of 
Vijhanesvara. The same scholar has examined the Vedic basis of 
Hindu Law and is engaged on a history of Dharmasastra. 
The labours of Dr. Jha are chiefly directed towards the 
elucidation of the Code of Manu and its commentaries, Medhatithi’s 
especially. The merit of having edited the Vyavaharamatrka 
of Jlmutavahaiia. the renowned author of the DgyabhEga, 
belongs to Sir Ashntosh Mukherji. The Tagore Law lectures, 
Sacred Books of the Hindus, Madras Law Journal, AnandE- 
srama texts and other periodical publications abound in valuable 
information regarding Sanskrit Law. Several new collections of 
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Smrtis hate been printed The Smrticandrika and other old 
Nibaudhas have been edited in the original Sanskrit or in tran¬ 
slations. The collections of Smyti fragments from quotations has 
been continued by Herberich for Vrddha-Manu, by Scriba for 
Pitamaha, by Kane for Saiiikha-Likhita and by Bandyopadhyaya 
for KEtyayana. Manuals such as Gliose’s Principles of Hindu 
Law go deep into historical questions. Prof. G. Mozzarella of Catania 
in Italy has written a vast Italian work, six. volumes of which 
hate hitherto been published, on Indian Law (1906 foil.). In 
Germany quite recently Prof. Meyer has proposed a new chronology 
for the principal Smrtis and Dr. Losch has tried to trace the 
Ya]havalkyasmrti to its original form in the Puranas. 

The translator has spared no pains to make his translation, as 
accurate as possible. He has also corrected a number of misprints 
and mistakes in the German text. 


"Wurzburg, July, 1928. 


J. Jolly. 
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I THE SOURCES 


§ 1. The sources of law in general. In India as in 
other oriental countries the law {vyavahara) is an integral 
part of religion and ethics ( dharma ) and the law-hooks 
(dharmasastras) therefore offer ns overwhelming data about 
religions purification and penance, prayer and sacrifice, 
pohibitions about food and drink, punishment in hell 
and rebirth, philosophy, eschatology, creation, funeral 
ceremonies and sacrifices to the dead, the study of the 
Veda and asceticism, the manner of living and customs 
of Brahmans and Kings and other things which we do 
not generally expect in a law-book,. Many Dharmasastras 
give nothing at all about law proper and only a few later 
compilations such as the Uaradasmrti may he called 
purely juridical works. According to the law-books the 
Vedas should be regarded as the first and foremost source 
of the dharma which are therefore frequently quoted, 
specially in the Dharmastltras which generally follow 
the Vedas very closely and may, on the whole, he regarded 
as the oldest source of law. The Vedas in a narrow sense 
contain many data about sacrifices, penances, prayers 
and other features of the dharma, which are important for 
the history of customs, but they contain only occasional 
notices about legal affairs. What the DhannasUtras quote 
from the Vedas on this subject, is based partly upon mere 
juridical construction of utterances originally absolutely 
irrelevant ; for example, Ap. 2, 14, 11 quotes a Vedic 
passage—the purport :of it is that Manu divided his 
property among his sons-—to demonstrate that unequal 
division of property is forbidden. Actual references to 
legal institutions such as e. g. compensation for murder 
(§ 44), are of course of great value for the earliest history 
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of law. In tlie DharmasUtras on the contrary, so far as 
they have come down to the present time, are always 
found particular sections about the law of inheritance, law 
of government, legal procedure and other features of law 
proper as it was taught and traditionally handed down in 
the oldest schools of the Brahmans. Even in those cases 
where the DharmasUtras are called by the general 
designation Dharmasastra in Mss. they can be easily 
recognised by their style which they have in common 
with other Sutra-works such as, for example, the gramma¬ 
tical and the philosophical Sutras. Their connection with 
the Vedas is most evident where they are still handed 
down as part of a greater collection of Sutras belonging 
to one or another Sakha of the Veda, such as, e. g., the 
Apastanibiya DharmasUtra. 

The second stage of the legal literature is 
represented by the very numerous metrical works 
which have come clown to the present time under 
the name of Dharmasastra or Smrti They differ 
from the DharmasUtras composed partly or wholly 
in prose, first in form, inasmuch as they are throughout 
written in verse, mostly in simple Slokas, then however 
also in their character, of which in § 5. Yet these works, 
to which the Manava-dharmasastra, the most esteemed 
and illustrious of all Indian law-hooks, belongs, appear 
partly to have originated out of older DharmasUtras and 
are, therefore, at all events, connected with the Vedic 
literature, indirectly at least. The name Smrti which is 
given to the DharmasUtras and Dhannasastras and also 
to many other works, properly signifies “memory”, in the 
sense that the memories of the holy Esis of antiquity 
are recorded in them in contradistinction to Sruti, 
“revelation”, i. e. the Vedas, which is given the greater 
authority hi points of dispute. The Mali, too may he 
reckoned among the Smrtis without hesitation ; it is 
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treated on the same footing as a Dharmasastra and is 
quoted as authority, not only in the mediaeval and modem 
lav-books, bnt it was regarded as the great Smrti, based 
on the Veda and proclaimed by VySsa, even by the famous 
Eumarila of the eighth century A. C. The epic literature 
includes also the Pm.-3.nas which arc mentioned as a 
source of law already in Gant 11, 19 and which are 
actually frequently qnoted in the later law-books (§ 10). 

The latest stage of Indian legal literature is formed by 
the commentaries and systematic works which have been 
developed from the Smrtis from the early mediaeval age. 
As the products of a new age and inspired hy mighty 
princes and ministers, these extensive compilations 
gradually drove the Smrtis so completely out of vogue that 
at the time of the establishment of British rule in 
Eastern India, the Mtaksara, a law compendium of the 
eleventh century, was the standard work in the greater 
part of India. For the historical study of Indian Law, 
for which the clearing of the beginnings must be of parti¬ 
cular importance, this group of works, whose number is 
legion, is important and indispensable, specially as they 
are helpful to understand the Smrtis. 

Besides the traditions contained in their holy books, in 
the Vedas and the Smrtis, the Brahmanieal authors of the 
Smrtis themselves recognise as the third source of law 
the ways of living and the teachings of pious men 
Sadacara, $i$tagama, etc. In connection with law 
proper particular customs and manners of particular 
countries, castes and families are often emphasised as 
standard, of course only so far as they are not opposed to 
the sacred law. 1 The important position given in this 

1. Katyayana is most emphatic ou tills point. He says that the cus¬ 
tomary law shall be recorded in books and as much care should be 
paid to it as to the Teda:—^ STIxt: l 
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respect to the customary law is certainly thoroughly in 
conformity with facts and renders it a duty to those who 
deal with the history of law to search after the traces and 
survivals of the Indian customary law. This task is all the 
more important, because the inclination to theorise and the 
class interest have strongly influenced the Brahmans 
in their juridical literary activity, so that their rules of 
law cannot be accepted without criticism. Of course the 
sources of Indian customary law are scanty. Only for 
the present day a rich and trustworthy material is at 
our disposal in the laborious collections of English 
scholars. For earlier times, besides the reports of Greek, 
Chinese, Arabic and other foreign observers, occasional 
data in the epigraphieal, historical and poetical literature 
are particularly valuable. 

§ 2. The propet' Bharmasutras. The term Dharma- 
Apastamba sUtra in its proper sense applies only to those works which 
sutra. still form part of a greater collection of Sutra works. The 
best preserved and earliest investigated and printed of these 
DharmasUtras is that of Apastamba (Apastambha). The 
Apastambls or Apastanibs axe a sect of Brahmans still 
represented in Southern India. 1 According to the census 
report of 1891, there were, e.g. in Bombay (Presidency 
Division), 267 “Apastanibs’ ’; in Berar too “Apatambs” are 
found among the Brahmans. 2 Already the Maliarnava says 
that their home was in Southern India, to the south of the 
Godavari and that they were in this country already at an 
early period is further evidenced by a Pallava inscription 
of the fifth or sixth century A. B; The Yeda followed hy 

usi wd gfsm n tw m i See 

quotation in Devanmbhatta’s Smrticandrika, vol. in. Part I, p. 58. 
Translator . 

1. Bidder SBE 2, XXXII 

2. Gf. BG. 18, 1, 111 (Puna); 21, 89 f. (Belgaiun); census of 
India, 1891, 8, 183 (Bombay); 6, CXYI (Berar). 

3. Btihler 1. c. Fleet I A. 5, 135. 
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the Ipastambiyas is the Black Yajurveda, and in fact 
they represent one of the five sub-divisions of the KMmli- 
klya school which oil its part is a branch of the Taittiriya 
school 1 Their canonical work, however, at the present day 
is, and perhaps has been since when they became a parti¬ 
cular school, the great KalpasHtra in 30 closely connected 
chapters, of which our Dharmastitra (ed. Biihler) forms 
the 28. and the 29. chapters. Its contents chiefly deal 
with the study of the Veda and other duties of the 
Brahman students, purifications, forbidden foods, 
penances, duties of Snatakas and Grhasthas and similar 
other subjects of the sacred law. Of secular law, only the 
law of marriage and inheritance and criminal law are 
briefly dealt with, but in a singular manner. Linguistically 
this work is full of archaic and anomalous forms and 
phraseology which can be explained only on the hypothesis JpastaLba 
that it was finished before the canon of Sanskrit language 
established hy Pan ini attained to ruling power. This fact 
combined with a few other criteria has induced Biihler 
to assign the date of composition of this Dharmastitra to 
the fourth or the fifth century B.C, 2 The reference to 
Svetaketu, who appears as a Vedic teacher even in the 
Satapatliabralimai;a and the ChSndogyopanisad, in Apas- 
tamba (1, 5, 4 ff.) as of a modern avcira, is of particular 
importance in this respect. 3 On the other hand, this author 
cannot be one of the earliest Vedic leaders of schools, for 
according to the tradition, which is corroborated by the 
result obtained by comparing the preserved works, 


1. Simon, Beitr, zur Kenntnis d. vecl Schulenl8 f. 

2. Hopkins (0. H. I. p.249) says that Ap. is probably not older 
tlian the second century b.c. The arcliaisms in the language, in 
bis opinion, may be due to the fact that the Andhras retained lin¬ 
guistic peculiarities long after Panini fixed the northern image. Tr. 

3. I have tried to prove that 5.p. is the oldest Dharmasutra. 
See Ind. Hist. Quart 1927, pp. 607-611. IV. 
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Home of 
Apastamba. 


The Dhar- 
masutra of 
Etiranya- 
kesia. 


Baudliayana: .and other authorities anticipated him as 
founders of new schools. 1 

As regards the home of Apastamba (no : matter 
what real name lies hidden behind this patronymic), 
he distinguishes himself as an inhabitant of the 
South by referring (2, 17, 17) to a custom prevailing 
among the peoples of the North (udlcya) with disapproba¬ 
tion. Perhaps he was a native of the Andhra land i.e. 
the country between the Godavari and the Krsna, because 
he quotes the Taittiriyarayyaka in that version which is 
prevalent among the Andhra Brahmans, and also according 
to the notice in the Maharyava, already referred to, the 
Apastamba-school had its seat in the Andhra land. The 
southern home of this school likewise indicates a compara¬ 
tively late origin for it, for the South is generally not at 
all mentioned in the Yedic Saihhitas and the Andhras in 
the Aitareyabrahmana still appear to he barbarians, 2 
The Dhannasutra of Hirayyakesin is closely connected 
with that of Apastamba, and its unimportant differences 
from it, consisting chieiy of variations in readings, have 
been collected by Biihler in an appendix to his second edition 
of the Ap. Of the collection of Sutras of the Hirayyake- 
sin school, consisting of 36 chapters, the Dhannasutra 
represents the 26. and the 27. chapters. 3 The tradition 
says that Apastamba preceded Hirayyakesin, 4 who 
dissented from the older Apastamba school and founded a 
new school settled between the Sahya mountains (in the 
Konkan and further south) and the Southern Sea, which, 
however, even now appears to admit its dependence on the 
Apastamba-school. 5 The fact that a Hairayyakesabrah- 

1. Buliler 1. c. XV-XXX. 

2. Ibid. XXXIH-XXXVIL 

3. West and Bidder (3rd. eel) 34. 

4. WIL (2nd. ed.) 110. 

5. Buliler 1. c. XXIV, XXXI; L.. v. Schroder, MS. 1, XXVII. 
Also according to BGr 13, 1, 731 there are still in Thana pretty 
numerous Brahman sects which ’bear the designation “Apastamba 
Hiianyalceshi”. 
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man is mentioned in a Pallava inscription of tlie fifth or 
tlie sixth century A. D., affords a lower limit for the date 
of the separation of this school from the Apastambiyas 
which, however, took place probably much earlier. 1 For 
the authenticity of by far the greater port of the Apastam- 
biyadharmasntra, we find a much wished for confirmation 
in the exactly corresponding text of Hiranyakesin’s 
Dliarmasutra. 

Baudhayana (Bodliayana) is the alleged author of the 
oldest Dliarmasutra to the Yajurveda and it has been pre¬ 
served as part of a Stitra collection. 2 3 * Its high antiquity at 
once follows from the tradition recorded in two interpolated 
passages in Bauclh. (eel Hultzsch) itself, that the Baudha- 
yana-school is older than the Apastamba-school and 
that oil the whole it is the oldest of the Satra-schools 
connected with the text of the Taittirlya. 8 However, also a 
comparison between the contents of the two works which 
are related to each other and not seldom agree with each 
other verbatim, shows that Ap. is the younger author, for 
he expresses stricter and therefore probably later views 
than Baudh. about adopted sons, levirate, PaisSca 
marriage, about the preference given to the eldest son in 
inheritance and other points. The same is the case with 
their corresponding GrliyasUtras, and the style too of Baudh. 
is more archaic and awkward than that of Ap. 

The subjects dealt with by Baudh. are multifarious ; 
thus he discusses the difference of customs in various lands, 
the duties of the BralunaeSrin and the Snataka, contamina¬ 
tion and purification, sacrifice, mixed castes, duties of the 
king and the executive duty of the penal judge, hearing of 
the witnesses, the marriage law, penances, law of inheri- 

1. Biihlar L c. XXXHL XXTV. 

2. Biihler 1. e. XY1I1-XXII; SBE. 14, XXXY-XXXIX. 

3. According to Meyer, Reehtsschriften (passim), Baudh. is tlie 

oldest Dliarmasutra. Tr. 


Bavlhaya- 
na Dharma- 
sutra. 


Contents 
of Baudh 
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tance, position of women, bathing, the five great sacrifices 
and the four stages of life (a$rcma\ regulations about food, 
sacrifice offered to the dead, rules for ascetics, householders, 
hermits, minor sacrifices, penances and propitious ceremo¬ 
nies. Nevertheless the fourth Prasna of this work which 
is almost wholly composed in Slokas, is probably a modern 
interpolation, and even the third Prasna is not above 
all suspicions, 1 although many doubtful things in it, such 
as the Adhy. 6 about prasrtiyavakc^ now receives some 
support from the analogous passages in the newly disco¬ 
vered Harita. The original position of the DharmasUtra 
within the whole KalpasUtra of the Baudhayana school 
may he fixed pretty accurately from the mutual references 
inspite of the wretched manuscript materials ; the 
arrangement of the work seems to have been similar to 
that of the Apastaniblyas. 2 

In the Mss. it is generally called the Baudhayana- 
dharmasastra, for which reason Hultzsch has chosen 
‘tills title for Ms edition f yet the designation 
DharmasUtra too occurs 4 in the Haug Ms. 168, and also 
the designation BaudhayanasUtra is found in quotations out 
of the Baudh. As regards the continuation of the Bau- 
dhayana school, 6 Biihler knows modern Baudhayanlyas only 
from hearsay ; neither does this term occur in the census 
reports for the year 1891. On the other hand a Brahman 

■n ii JT 

southerner, studying the Sutras of Bodhayana is mentioned in an 
inscription of Vijayanagara of 1354-5 a. d., and under the 
title Pravacanasutra wMch is certified also in the litera¬ 
ture, this work is mentioned in an inscription of the ninth 
century likewise belonging to the South. The family of the 


1 . SBE 14, xxxm-xxxv. 

2. Ibid. XXX , cf. Caland, Altind. Ahnencult 181 

3. In H.’s new ed. it is called Dliarmasutra. TV. 

4. Cf. ZmiG- 31, 130 f. 

5. Balder, SBE 14. XXIX,,XLH 
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famous Sayapa too belonged to tlie Baudhliyana school. 1 As 
the Mss. of this Dharmasntra come mostly from the South 
and the contents of the same exhibit a close acquaintance 
with the South and the literature thereof, it may well be 
taken for granted that this school like that of Ap. w T as 
originated in the South. 2 

§ 3. The revised Dharmasuims. Those DharniasHtras 
may be called revised DliarmasUtras which are not ac¬ 
tually handed down in tlie manuscripts as part of a collec¬ 
tion of Yedic Sutras but in form and contents are like the 
proper DharmasUtras and are quoted in the law-books of 
the mediaeval age or even earlier. The best preserved of 
these works, so far as it is yet known, is the Dharmasntra 
of Gautama (ed. Stenzler) wholly written in prose. Tlie 
Gantamas are mentioned in literature as a sub-division 
of the school of Eanayaniyas belonging to the Samaveda, 
and from Euniarila we learn about Gautama’s Dharma- 
sHtra that it is fundamentally a work belonging only to the 
Chandogas, i. e. the followers of the Samaveda. 3 The 
Eanayaniyas had their principal seat in Maharastra and 
Telinga-samavedis are still said to exist in eastern 
Hyderabad who are considered as Eanayaniyas and 
are divided into 7 gotras one of which is called Gautama. 4 
Of course the occurrence of the name of the Gautama 
school here may be accidental, as is the case with the 
Gautam-Brakmans in Bombay and other places 5 for Gau¬ 
tama is a well-known gotra name. That our Gautamiya 
Dharmasastra belongs to the Samaveda, is confirmed 

1. Burnell, Tanjore Catalogue, 20b; Clemm, Sadvimsabrak- 
mana, 16. 

2. Biililer L c. XLIff. 

B. Simon, Yed. Scliulen 23-31 ; Kum,, Tantravarttlka 179 ; 

Biililer SBE 14, XI ; 25, 613. 

4. Simon l.c. 27 ; J. "Wilson, Indian (caste 2, 54. 

5. Census of India 1891, 8, 184 

2 


Gautama 

Dharma- 

sutra. 
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The con¬ 
tents of 
Grant. 


The Quota¬ 
tions from 
Gaut. 


"by an examination of its sources, for the whole of the 26. 
Adhy. is taken word for word from a Brahmana of the 
Samaveda, the Samavidhana ; the live Vyahrtis(l, 51) are 
wholly derived from this Veda and the expiatory prayers 
(19,12) are partly taken from it. 1 

The contents which often appear to be very archaic, 
deal with the sources of law, duties of the Brahman 
students, ascetics and fathers of families, the laws of 
marriage, rules of salutation, the position of the Brahmans, 
the sacrifices and other obligations of a Snataka, the 
modes of life of the four Vanias, the duties of the king, 
law and justice, impurity and the removal thereof, sacrifice 
offered to the dead, the study of the Veda, the position 
of women, Prayascitta and the law of inheritance All these 
things are dealt with as in proper DharmasUtras, only 
metrical passages are altogether wanting. The repetition 
of the last word in every Adhy. is an archaism, hut 
on the other hand the language contains few obsolete forms 
and also the system of mixed castes including the 
Yccvanas (4, 21) gives the impression of a modern 
origin. 

The quotations from Gaut. are of primary importance 
for the determination of the age of this work, of which the 
one in Baudli. 1, 2,7 and the reference to a view of the son 
of TJtathya i. e. of Gant, in M. 3,16, may be traced in sub¬ 
stance, if not literally, in Gaut. 11, 20 and 4, 26„ 2 About 
the quotation in Vas. see below. The Brli. 25, 38 too 
quotes our Gaut. (28, 18). Of older law teachers Gaut. 
mentions only M. (21, 7), by which however, is meant not 
the well-known law-book of M. hut an older work (cf. § 4) 
if it does not refer merely to the mythical first parent M. 
who is often quoted as au authority. Another important 


1. BOhler SEE 9, XLVE f. 

2. l.c. XLIX ft, el. West and Buhler (3rd. Ed.) 34, 39. 
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fact is tliat Baudh. appears to have borrowed tlie last 
Adhy. of his third Prasua from Gant, 1 2 With the conclusion 
reached by Biihler (in Ms translation), that the Gant, is 
the oldest of the preserved (printed) BharmasUtras, agrees, 
by the way, also the view of its editor Stenzler, who in his 
manuscript remains (ZBMG 47, 621) held Gant, to be tlie 
oldest author on Dhamia on the ground of a notice derived 
from earlier times. Gaut. should probably be placed 
centuries before Ap. and perhaps even before Baudli. 

The Bharmasastra of Vasistha 3 unfortunately has been 
preserved only in wretched unconimentaried and often 
incomplete manuscripts. Piilirer was able to use four 
complete Mss. for his edition, but other Mss. contain, 
instead of 30 Adhy. only 6 or 10, or 21 5 h such as the 
Calcutta edition, or 28*4 or 29 Vs Adhy. 4 Internal evidences 
too indicate that Adhy. 25-30 are mostly appendages to a 
work—the torso—probably of an earlier date, although 
isolated passages from Adhy. 28 are quoted already ill the 
Mit. Even in the earlier portions some Sutras are hopelessly 
corrupt. 6 Nevertheless we should never fail to understand 
that this work consisting of a mixture of prose and verses 
and in many comparable passages still showing the 
archaic Tristubh instead of the later Anustubh of M. and 
other authors, is directly to he reckoned among the proper 
BharmasUtras, and in a quotation it is even called 
“YasisthasUtra”. 6 The passage 5, 6 f. which of course is 
derived from the TS is quite Vedic. 

1. Biihler l.c. LL 

2. Meyer (Reehtsschriften, passiiri) sa 3 T s that Grant, is the last 
of the Dharamasutras, He even suggests (p. 119) that Gautama used 
the commentaries on M. though elsewhere (p. 324) he says that Gaut, 
must be older than Brh. Tr. 

3. Cf. Biihler SEE 14, H-XXVm and Indian Studies 5, 6 (1895). 

4. Cf. Eiihrer, Vas. 5; Jolly ZDMG. 31, 130; Eggeling, Cat, 
Mo. 1253 ff. 

5. Biihler l.e, and ZDMG 31, 704 ff.; Boktlingk ZDMG 31, 480 If 

6. Yivadacint. 152. 


Yasistlia 

Dharma- 

sutra. 
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Contents 
of Yas. 


Relation 
with Rg- 
veda. 


The subject matter of Yas. likewise resembles that of 
the Dharmasutras and includes inter alia the 
sources and the jurisdiction of law, the duties and 
the origin of the four castes, specially the Brahmans, 
the law of hospitality, impurity and the removal thereof, 
laws about women, the daily duties, the four Asramas, the 
law of marriage, the obligations of the hermit and the asce¬ 
tic, the position of the fathers of families and Snatakas, the 
study of the Yeda, the rules of salutation, restrictions about 
food, excommunication out of the caste, legal procedure, the 
law of inheritance, the mixed castes, duties of a king, 
public and private penances and charitable gifts and 
institutions. Moreover, the rules of Yas. are in many 
cases of a particularly primitive character ; thus in 1, 
28 ff. he enumerates like Ap. only six forms of marriage 
instead of the orthodox eight, but designates the purchase 
of women as the “form of human marriage” (manusa- 
vivaha). 

According to Govindasvamiii and even according toKu- 
marila (8. century) the Lharmasastra of Yas. was studied 
only by the followers of the Egveda, but was however, 
recognised on all hands 1 . That these notices do not relate 
to the other Sinrtis ascribed to Yas. may be proved by 
the ancient quotations from the Yas. which can be traced 
only in this work. In this Smrti Yas. has been specially 
quoted or referred to three times as authority, and in some 
way or other the whole reminds one of the Vasistha 
known to us from the Egveda which also corroborates its 
connection with the Egveda. As Yas. evinces a leaning* 
towards the works of northern India in his quotations of 
Yedic Saiiihitas and Sutras, this part of India is 
probably his birth place or the land of origin of his 
school. This could hardly have been concluded from 
the designation holy land he gives to the modem 
1. Earn. l.c.; Biihler SBE 14, XI; SBE 25, 613. 
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North-Western Provinces, because this theory of holy- 
land was a common property in the Brahmanical 
tradition and is found also elsewhere, e. g. in Baudli. and 
M. 

As regards Vas.’s relation with other teachers of 
law, quotations from Yama, Prajapati, Harlta, Gantama 
and Mann are found in Vas. The quotations from the 
three first mentioned authors are not present in the Smrtis 
ascribed to them. The quotation from Gaut. in 4, 36, 
seems to refer to Gaut, 14, 44. Particularly interest¬ 
ing are the numerous quotations from M. (cf. §5), which 
so far as they are not references merely to the mythical 
M. are manifestly derived from a work which was in 
substance related to our M. but was yet composed like 
the DliarmasUtras in a mixture of prose and verses, partly 
Tristubh. On the other hand our M. 8, 140 contains a 
quotation from vas. which actually occurs in our Vas. 
2, 51. Accordingly our Vas. is older than M. but later 
than Gaut., yet one should always ascribe a high antiquity 
to a Vedic school which was connected with title Egveda 
and apparently belonged to Northern India, and so our 
work may be placed several centuries before Christ. 

The Vaisnava Dliarmasastra or the Visnusmrti, 1 a 
very extensive work in 100 Adliy., is presented as a revela¬ 
tion from the god Visnu in the introductory portion and 
the final chapter. Also in several other passages of this 
work he (Vi§pu) holds conversation with the goddess of 
the earth. Yet we have here manifestly the remodelling 
of the work by a member of the Vispuite sect of the 
Bliagavatas. The main stock of our book which is also 
quoted under the name Visnusntra, thoroughly resembles 
the Dharmasntras in form and substance and in the metri¬ 
cal passages it agrees in many cases word for word with 


Befcrences 
to other 
teachers 
of lav in 
Yas. 


The Yisnu 
smrti. 


1. Cf. my translation SEE 7 and edition in the Bibl. Ind. 
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called the 
Kathaka 
Dharma- 
sutra. 


Uncertain¬ 
ty ol age. 
Cannot be 
older than 
the third 


cent ary A. 
D. in its 


present 

form. 


these works and. with M. and other metrical Smrtis as well. 
Still more important are the special relations of our Vi. with 
the Ka thakagrhyas Utra and other works of the Kathaka 
school,outofthe Veda,--theKathaka,--of which school many 
of the Mantras cited by Vi., are taken while passages common 
with the Grliyashtra of this school, which are often very 
extensive, are seen particularly in connection with the 
Sraddha ritual, Vaisvadeva sacrifice and the Vrsotsarga. 
As these rites are performed within every Vedic school 
only according to its special ritual, Vi. may directly he 
regarded as the Kathaka DharmasUtra which was aliena¬ 
ted from its special school and became a generally recog¬ 
nised law book by the same process as is demonstrated by 
historical evidences in the cases of Gaut, and as. Even at 
the time of Govindaraja (12. century) a Sutra work of the 
Katha school about Dharma seems to‘.have been in exis¬ 
tence, for the Smrtmianjari quotes a rule in prose of a 
KathasUtrakrt about the atonement for the murder of 
a Brahman, which, however, cannot be found in Vi 1 . 

The canonical works of the Katha school whose ori¬ 
ginal home was in the Punjab and Kashmir may be re¬ 
ckoned among the oldest remains of Indian literature. Of 
course our work in its present form, even excepting 
the Visrmite interpolations, contains a series of 
passages of modern character, such as the 
mention of the seven days of the week including 
the designation of the Thursday as jaiva (78, 
1-7), the passages about widow-burning (25, 14 and 
20, 39), about books pmlakas (18, 44 and 23, 56), about 
places of pilgrimage in all parts of India (85, 1-52), about 
TrimUrti (30, 7), the vague definition of the limits of the 
Aryan land 84, 4 (Aryavarta), etc. Even though most of 
the passages of this sort may be readily rejected as later 
interpolations yet the age of the redaction of onr work as 


1, Buhler. SBE, 25, XXI. 
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it is now existing, still remains doubtful to some extent 1 
The juridical sections seem to belong to its oldest part 
specially the duties of the king in Adhy. 3 and the penal 
law in Adhy. 5 and also the law of inheritance along with 
the doctrine of mixed castes in 15-18, while the laws 
of debt and legal proceedings in 6-14 appear to be less 
ancient. The Adhy. 19- 96 deal with sacrifices to the 
manes, impurity, laws about women, the sacraments, the 
study of the V eda, sins and the penances for them inelu- 
ling the doctrine of hell and the transmigration of 
the soul, the duties of the (Miastha and the Snataka, the 
Sraddha, charitable gifts and the duties of the Vanapras- 
thas and the ascetics. The language shows few archaisms 
hut is also almost completely free from corrupt readings, 
because the text was probably commented npon carefully 
already at an early period. There are no references to 
older teachers of law and also Vi in Ms turn is not quoted 
by other Smrtrs, In subject matter, next to its relations 
with M. those with Y, are most remarkable. The Visnuiie 
revision of our work can by no means be assigned to a 
period earlier than the third century A D. if the Greek 
designation of the Thursday is ascribed to the reviser 
The newly discovered and still unpublished Dharnia- 
sUstra of HSrita consists of 30 Adhy. like Vas. hut is, 
however, more extensive than auy of the above mentioned 
works excepting Vi. Before the appearance of the Ms. of 
this work which until now is the only one available, 
discovered by V. S. Islampurkar in Nasik, 2 a Phar ma - 


1. Meyer (Rechtsschnftea, pp. 195-252) has tried to prove that 
vi. is later than. Yajhavalkya but considerably older than Grant, (p. 
253)- In a word he is an blender Skribent.” Neither does Meyer 
believe that Yi. had undergone a rehandling at the hand of a 
Yai??ava. but he does not give any reason for it. The legal chapters 
in Yi. taken to be old by Jolly, are of a late date aocording to 
Meyer. Ik 

2. I owe to Buhler the eluuice of being able to use this Ms., 
who had it brought from India and placed it at my disposal along: 
with his copy of a part of die same. 


The Dliar- 
masastra 
of HSrita. 
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other Smr- 
tis. 


sutra of Harita was known only from quotations and froir 
them I in 1889 compiled the Vyavaharadhyaya of H. ant 
W. Caland in 1893 gave a synopsis of II.’s. treatment o.i 
the Sraddha ritual in his “Almencult’ ’. These passages, sc 
far as they appear to he ancient in language and substance 
may be traced almost fully in the Ms., 1 hut on th 
other hand the metrical quotations among them aboi 
legal procedure and law of debt, whose modern chained 
I had pointed out, are not found in it. Apparent! 
these quotations are derived from a later work, as sever: 
metrical works of modern times ascribed to H. are still i 
existence (§8). Other ancient quotations mostly in prose, 
on the other hand, about Sraddha, impurity, penances, 
rules about food and bathing and other parts of the 
sacred law, are found in the Ms. although our work seems' 
to have undergone much damage since the time of Hemadri 
(13. century) who gives ail enormous mass of such quota¬ 
tions. In the fourteenth century the Bharmasntra of 
H. is frequently quoted in the famous commentary of 
Madhava oil the Paris arasmrti, and the editor of this work, 
Y. S. Islampurkar, who has been already mentioned, has 
traced most of these quotations in this Ms. Of other 
ancient Smrtis the Sutra-work of. Usanas (§4) in Adliy. 
4 contains a reference to the view of H. about the issues 
of a union with a Sudra which remarkably agrees with 
a passage in H. 21 (Oaland). 2 It must be admitted at all 
events that TJ. refers to the special case where a sou is 
horn of such a union. 

As thus the existence of H. in the mediaeval age and 
earlier is proved as satisfactorily as in the case of the 
works hitherto dealt with, the H. also agrees with 
them in form and substance as far as possible. The 

1. Yet Meyer (Reehtsschriften, p. 225 ) says that EL is certainly 
a late “Mackverk” (bungling work). 1 V. 

2. Correspondence by letter. 
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.e, which on the whole is predominant, alternates 
n Anustubhs and Trisfcubhs ; the verses are often 
reduced with the typical alhapy udcbharanti of the 
arniasntras ; quotations from the Yeda are pretty 
luent. The contents deal with the sources of law, 
hmacarins, Upakurvanaka as well as Naisthika, 
takas and Grhasthas, Yanaprasthas and Yatis, restric- of iL nts 
is about food, Pratigraha, Rtvij, Sraddha, including 
jktidusakas and Pahktipavanas, duties of the Snataka, 
ha in general, the five Pakayajnas, study of the Yeda 
and Brahmacarya, Yarna and Myama, impurity and the 
removal thereof, penances for various infringements, pro¬ 
cedure with the witnesses, judicial affairs and the temporal 
law, laws about women, principal sins, fooding of the 
Brahmans, particular penances, expiatory prayers etc. In 
one of the quotations from H. which however, I cannot 
trace in the Ms., there appears to be a reference to the 
Sraddhakalpa in the Srautastltra of II. (Caland) 1 2 . 

The particular Yedic school too out of which this work H. belongs 

to tiie JnLtii' 

has arisen, can be determined. On the ground of a passage trayaniya 
mentioning Maitrayani quoted in a commentary, Biihler 
first gave out the suggestion that the H. is Maitrayaniya 3 
Caland has adduced two other quotations from H. to cor¬ 
roborate this suggestion (loc. cit.) in which likewise 
Maitrayani is mentioned and he has pointed out cases of 
remarkable agreements between other quotations and the 
Maitrayaniyaparisista and the Manavasraddhakalpa. The 
Ms. contains not only the quotation of Biihler and almost 
all the quotations forwarded by Caland, but it shows other 
connections with the Maitrayaniya school, for it even 
introduces the bhcigavan maitrayemih and quotes Mantras 
from the Maitrayaijlya Samhita, such as the well-known 
Mantra iatadayo vlro in Maitrayaniya Samhita 1, 7, 5. 

1. Correspondence by letter. 

2. SBE 14, XX. 

3 
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H. is per¬ 
haps the 
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in exis¬ 
tence 


Vaildiana- 

sasutra. 


The comparatively numerous quotations from H 
Ap. and Baudli. 1 also indicate that lie was a Sutrakan 
the Black Yajurveda ; however, none of these passa 
is found in the Ms. The Ms. is derived from Nasik 
this city is at the same time the find-spot of two Ms. r 
the Maitrayaniya Samliita. The Maitrayaplyas other 
lived farther in the north, probably in the neighbour 
of the Kathas who are closely related to them and 
them are reckoned among the oldest Yedic schools 2 . 
word kaphella, used in a quotation, which 
Kashmirian word according to the commentary (Hemadri 
3,1, 559), seems to indicate a Kashmirian home for EL - 

Our H. is perhaps tho oldest Smrti in existence. H. does 
not refer to older works on law, and when he quotes 
Prajapati, M. (mamir abravlt is the probable reading for 
munix abravit in about 19 cases) and Acaryab and if it 
often agrees almost word for word with all the other 
Smrtis, such analogies do not indicate borrowing, but 
are derived from the common tradition of the Yedic 
schools. Unfortunately, the Ms. is throughout so full of 
mistakes that an edition of the important work on the 
basis of the same is inconceivable. We should hope, 
therefore, that other Mss. may he discovered and parti¬ 
cularly the ancient commentary referred to by Hemadri 
3, 1, 559 s . 

Much more correct than the H.-Ms. is Bilhler’s Ms. 
of the Yaikkaiiasasntra in the Yienna University 
Library, consisting of a “Grhya” in 7 Prasnas and a 
“Grhyadharma” in 4 Prasnas. The latter chiefly deals 
with the four Isramas in which 4 kinds of Brahmacarins 
and Grhasthas respectively and 2 kinds of Yanaprasthas 
along with numerous sub-divisions, have been distin¬ 
guished (Pr. 1), and it also deals with the special religious 

1. l.c." Index s. v. Harlta. 

2. L. von Schroder, MS. 1, XIX ff. 

8. Anfrecht C. C.'766. 
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duties of the Vanaprastha, Snana,Bhojana, Snatakadharma, 
the ways of life of the Vauaprastha aad the Bhiksu, mixed 
castes etc. (2,3) aad the pravaras (4). The law proper is not 
touched in this work which of course is a Grhyadliarma 
aad not a Dharmasntra ; the duties of the forest hermits 
who, as is well-known, are called Yaikhanasa after 
vikhanas appearing in this work as an authority 
(Uyaha vikhanah ), are more exhaustively dealt with in 
this work. The term Yaikhanasa occurs already in 
Gaut. 3 2, and Baudh. 2, 11, 14 and M. 6, 21 refer to 
the vaikhmasa-Sastmm or matam when describing the 
duties of the forest hermit, by which, accordtng to the 
commentators, is meant a Sntra-work of Yikhanas about 
the duties of the Yanaprastha l . Has this w r ork been 
preserved in our Ms. ? The kramariakagni or the estab¬ 
lishment of the fire iramcmahlyena vidhanenc\ the exact 
time for retiring into the forest (putram pautram ca 
drstva), distinction between the Sapatnika, who is 
accompanied by his wife, and the Apatmka who goes 
alone into the forest (1, 6-8 ; 2, 1 ff.) and many other 
rules characteristic of our work are actually seen in the 
Smrtis, while other tilings, such as the Phenapa, Audmn- 
bara, Kutlcaka and other kinds of hermits, may be, on 
the other hand, traced only in the Puranas or in the Mali, 
in the present state of our knowledge. The numerous 
passages connected with the cult of Nanay an a appear 
to be very recent which like a red band stretches over 
the whole length of this Sntra-work. Portlier, the 
expression budhavara too occurs in it (Biihler) 3 . The 
allusion to widow-burning too in Yai. gr. 7, 2 should be 
considered as a sign of its late origin: sahamarane...davipat'i 
dahayati, if sahamarana here is not to be explained in 
any other way (§20). The Yaikhanasa school is clearly 


Wsikli.-re- 
ferred to 
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Detailed 
rules about 
forest her¬ 
mits. 


1. Biihler SBE 25, XAYH-XXIX. 

2. Correspondence by letter. 
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considered one of the youngest schools of the Black 
yajnrveda according to Mahadeva (WTL 110). The 
connection of this work with this Yeda is proved by the 
quotations of Mantras from it and the reference to the 
Yajuhsamhita. Many Mantras, however, a point empha¬ 
sised to me by Dr. Caland 1 , appear to be quite post-Vedic 
and in the case of Yajus texts, mere Pratlkas would have 
been sufficient. If this work forms the counterpart of 
the still unpublished Yaikhanasa- smut as Utra 2 3 , it may be 
reckoned among the class of proper Dharmasntras. As 
the prospect of a treatment of the whole Vaiklianasa-shtra 
has been announced from a certain quarter, I shall not "go 
deeper into this matter. 

§ 4. The secondary and fragmentary Dharma- 
sutras. The composition of StLtra-works on Dharma may 
be traced even in the hoary antiquity, for they 
have been mentioned even in Patanjali’s Mahabkasya 
and even in Yaska’s Nirukta a series of legal maxims in 
Sutra style have been quoted 8 . But on the other hand the 
extinction of many Yedic Sotracaraijas and the rise of 
numerous metrical works on Dharma could not at any 
time drive the Sutra style wholly out of vogue, so that a 
Sutra-work on Dharma can he assigned to the oldest period 
of Indian law, only when there are other criteria, speci¬ 
ally those furnished by ancient quotations. Thus the 
small Budhasmrti 4 * which contains a concise treatment in 
prose of the Samskaras, sacrifices, Yarn a, Asrama and 
Bajadharma, is by no means authenticated by quotations. 
Budha is not mentioned in the lists of authors of law¬ 
books in Y., Par., Paithinasi, Sankhalikhita and in the 


1. Correspondence by letter. 

2. Cf. Anfreclit 1. c. 610. 

3. Cf. "West and Bolder (3rd. ed.) 37 f. 

4. Eggeling, Cat. No. 1323 ; Dhs. (Bomb.) 854-56 and the Mach’, 

ed. ; Burnell, Tanjore Cat. 125 ; Weber, Yerzeiehnis No. 1758. 
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PadmapurEpa and even in the law-books of the middle 
ages lie is very rarely mentioned. A metrical text which 
Hemadri 2,1,150 quotes from Budha is not found in liis 
Smrti as it has been published. Accordingly it is probably 
a modern compilation. More important is the yet un¬ 
published Usanas 1 , composed in a mixture of prose and 
verses, among which even Trstubh is found, which in 7 
Adhy. deals with contamination and purification, castes, 
penances, Sraddhas, selling of prohibited articles and 
punishments. The greater part of the SrSddhakalpa and 
long passages from the Saueakalpa in this yet unpublished 
work are quoted by Hemadri, and a few passages also in 
the Madhaviya 2 . On the other hand this Usanas 
does not contain any one of the 21 texts, mostly in verse, 
which are ascribed to Mm in the Mit. Likewise also the 
texts regarding law proper are wanting in it which 
Vlrainitrodaya, MayUkha and other juridical works quote 
from tins author, as well as the quotations concerning all 
parte of Dharma in other Dharmanibandhas. Our U. on 
its side seems to quote a verse from Mann 3 ; and it also 
refers to M. frequently as an authority 4 which of course, 
however, does not mean much, and quotes Vasistha, 
Harita, Saunaka, and Gautama in a passage about the 
issues of a marriage between a Brahman and a Sndra 5 

1. West and Bidder (3rd. ed.) 36 ; Mandlik 291 f. ; Eggeling 1316 ; 
ZDMG 31, 129 and Tag. Leet. 58. 

2. I owe this reference to Dr. W. Caland of Breda who in the 
most liberal maimer also placed at my disposal Ms collations of 4 
Mss. of this work. 

3. Cf. Biihler SBE 25, XXXV. The reading manur film is found 
also in the Hang. Ms. and two Mss. used by Mandlik. Dr. Caland 
is of opinion that the prose passage following these words, is not 
the quotation but the fragment of a verse reminiscent of M. 5, 62, 
preceding them, is the real quotation and regarding the sumantiir aha 
he draws attention to an analogous quotation from Sumantu in 
Hemadri. 

4. Cf. Bfitiler 1. c. LXH. 

5. 1. c. XXVII; ZDMG 1. c. 
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which exactly agrees in a remarkable manner witli M. 3, 
16. Three of these quotations, though not exactly in the 
same form, appear in our Vas. 1, 24 ft, liar. 21 (cf. above, 
§3) and (rant. 4 26. Accordingly our U. would be later than 
M., Vas., Har., and Gant., but older than Hemadri (13. 
century) and at all events it is but incomplete as we have 
it, for many of the old quotations are not found in it and 
some. of the most important features of Dliarma are not 
dealt with in it at all. The Mss. are truly very bad and 
contain large lacunae particularly in Adhy. 1 and 2. The 
ancient Esi TTsanas is considered the author of another 
Smrti 1 2 as well, which contains some prose passages. This- 
work, however, which has been published, many times 
already, is clearly not the TJ. of the quotations as none of 
them are found in it. It consists of 618 Slokas and 2 
Sutras in prose in the 9. Adhy. which deal with the 
daily duties—Sraddha, impurity,' penance and often agrees 
verbatim with M. 

The small Smrti of Easyapa 3 or Upakasyapa deals 
at first in prose but afterwards is Slokas, with the 
duties of the Grhastha, Acara and Prayascitta, Yet this 
work may at best he hut a sketch of the original Dharma- 
sntra of Kasyapa who is well-known as a Esi and a 
teacher of law, for he is frequently referred to as author 
of Slokas and prose texts on the law of inheritance, pious 
gifts and other parts of the law, which are not found in 
this work. Atri, famous as a Esi and even quoted by 
M. 3,16 as a teacher of law, is considered to he the author 
of various Smrtis and one of them which is still unpub¬ 
lished, 3 consisting of 9 Adhv., shows a mixture of prose and 
verse, e.g., Aclhy. 1-3, 6 and 9 contain altogether 61 Slokas 
while Adhy. 4 wholly and Adhy. 7 and 8 for the most part, 

1. Dhs. (Calc.) 1, 501-554. 

2. Dhs. (Bomb.) 856 ff., cf. Eggeling 1317 ; Burnell 124. 

3. Eggeling No. 1305 f.; Burnell 124 ; ZDMGr 31, 128. 
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are written in prose. Its contents exclusively deal with 
penance and expiation in this world and the next lor 
various sins and transgressions and is mostly identical 
the published Laghu-Atri, which however, contains 
a short prose section only in the fourth Adhy. and with 
the Vrddha Atri 1 2 which has also been published and is 
closely related to the latter; only in the last named work 
I was able to trace a quotation occurring in the Dhar- 
mani andhas :(Madk. 1, 432). Satstapa (or Vrddha-S., 
Brhacchatltapa) is referred to by T. and Parasara as a 
teacher of law r and is often quoted by Hemadri, Yijfianes- 
vara and other mediaeval writers as the author of rules 
mostly in verse about penances, contamination, charitable 
gifts, alms, Sraddha and other features of the sacred law. 
At least one of these quotations, in prose, concerning the 
penance for murdering a Brahman (Mil on Y. 3, 243) 
occurs at the beginning of the Ms. described by Eggeling 
Cat. 3 No. 1362, which in 12 Adhy. deals with Vaisvadeva 
and Sraddha sacrifices, rules of diet, impurity and other 
religious questions in a mixture of prose and verses. Belated 
with this S. is the DharmasSstra of the same author (Ibid. 
No. 1361)—at first in prose but later on containing 139 
verses. The Smrti of Vrddha-S. on the other hand is 
quite a different work consisting only of 63 verses and 2 
prose passages, in which Mandlik (326) has found a 
quotation from this author in the Nirnayasindhu. 

The unpublished Brhaspaii 3 in prose in the manuscript 
collection of the B. As. Soc. in London, has nothing to do 
with the renowned teacher of the same name of whom so 
many metrical texts on law proper are quoted, but rather 
seems to be a religious work of a new sect From certain 


1. Dhs. (calc.) 1, 1-12 ; 47-59 

2. Mandlik, who found in it a reference to the trimurti clearly 
describes (326f) the same work. 

3. Tag. Lect. 52. 
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aspects the most interesting of all these works is the Smrti 
of Sahkha (Brhat or Vrddha-S.) 1 in 18 Adhy., two of which 
11 and 12, are written partly in prose and the rest, however, 
arc throughout written in verse. The multifarious contents 
of this work deal with Yarna and Asramadharma, baths, 
ablations, prayers, the holiness of the Grayatri, offering of 
water to the manes, Sraddha, purification and penances. 
I find nearly 30 Slokas quoted from Adhy. 4, 8, 9, 11, 
16 and 17 alone in Mit, (on Y. 3, 30, 260, 264, 290, 293, 
309), Msdh. (1, 236, 238, 250, 274, 284) and in Jhnu- 
tavahana’s Dayabhaga (p. 212), so that the authenticity 
of this Smrti is sufficiently warranted for. Of course 
many other quotations, particularly the prose ones, 
are not found in it; yet the verse about parivitti 
(17, 43) seems to ; agree with a prose rule on 
this subject quoted in Mit. on Y. 3,265. Tims this 
work represents, as Biikler has aptly remarked, a stage 
of transition from the Dharmasutras to the metrical 
Smrtis. 

Of the fragments of Dharmasutras which are known 
only from solitary quotations, those oil the whole may 
he regarded as the oldest which are referred to in other 
Dharmasutras. Particular interest attaches to the ancient 
quotations from a Sutra-work of Manu or the Manavas 2 , 
on account of their relation with the law-hook of the 
same name. Thus a remarkable quotation from a 
Manavam about the slaughter of animals is found in 
Yas. 4, 5-8. The passage, partly in prose and partly in 
verse, is exactly in the style af ancient Dharmasutras 
and may have been derived from a Manavam Dharnia- 
sUtramf supposedly the source of the Manavam 


1. Dhs. (calc.) 2, 343-374 ; Eggeling No. 1357 f.; Burnell 127 ; 
Mnndlik 314 f. ; "West and Biihler (3rd. ed.) 40 f. 

2. BQhler SBE 25, XXXI-XXXVIH. 

3 I have tiled to prove (Ind. Hist. Quart. 1927 pp. 808 ff.) that 
a Sutra work of the Hanava School was never in existence. TV. 
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Dhamasastram, for the metrical portion of this quotation 
occurs in M. 5, 41, 48, only ■with this difference that 
in ]VI. 5, 48 meat-eating is forbidden without exception 
in conformity with the later principle of ahimsa. The 
other quotations from M. in Vas. including the stereotyped 
manurabravU , are in verse, and 6 of them are found in our 
M. word for word or with slight modifications, but 3 
(Yas. 12, 16 ; 19, 37 ; 23, 43) cannot be traced in M. 
Leaving out Yas., the above mentioned passage (M. 5, 41) 
occurs also in the Sanklia.-grhya 2,16,1. Even Ghaut 21,7, 
refers to a prose 1L as an authority for the maxim that 
the first three principal sms are inexpiable and our M. 
(11, 90-92, 104 f., 147) too teaches practically the same 
thing, for the penances prescribed there are equivalent 
to suicide. About the rather doubtful quotation from M. 
in the Dharmasutra of Usanas see above and p. 21, note 3. 
The two passages about the teachings of the Man avail 
in the Eitisara of EdmiandaM 2, 8 and 7, 24 f. (=M. 7. 
155-157) appear to be ancient, and the Manavah in it 
appear to he a Yedic school, though not yet generally 
recognised. More such references are found also in the 
latest of Smrtis, e.g. in a quotation from Katyayana in 
Eatn. 332, where a view of the Manavah about the 
punishment for theft is quoted which approximately 
corresponds to our M. 9, 270. 

See §3 for the ancient quotations from Harita. The 
metrical quotations from Tama in Vas. 11, 20 ; 
14, 80 ; 18, 13-16 ; 19, 48 need not have been 
derived from a Dharmasutra of the mythical 'King of 
Dharma.” Of the Sutra texts quoted in the 
mediaeval and modem Dharmanibandhas, I shall first 
mention a prose text, of course a solitary one, of Vrddha 
or Brhan-Manu, about the penance for a Brahman who 
has stolen gold \ The “Old” or “Great” hi is moreover 
1. Herberich, Zitate aus Vrddhcimanu ("Wiirzb. 1893) Eo. 82. 
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considered to be the author of Slokas whose recent origin 
is betrayed by the reference to the signs Aja and KanyS of 
the Zodiac, the right of inheritance of the widows, and 
other points. Compare § 8. Long prose texts mixed 
with metrical ones, about all the features of the Dharma 
are ascribed to the two brothers Sahkha and Likhita 1 
whose names have become proverbial for their righteous¬ 
ness, and who are already pointed out by Parasara 1, 24 
as the standard authority for the Dvapara age. Accor¬ 
ding to Kumarila 2 the work of Sahkha-Likkita was in 
his time followed (parigrhUa) mostly by the school of 
the Yajasaneyins, although, as is the case with all the 
books of the Yedic schools, it was at the same time 
considered as binding on everybody in general. In¬ 
dependent of it, Caland has proved that the texts of these 
two brothers about Sraddha, collected by him, accurately 
agree both in the Mantras and in the ceremonies, with the 
rites of the Yajasan eyins 3 4 ” 

On the other hand, the DkarmasGtra of PaitMnasi, 
likewise consisting mostly of prose texts and 
important for the law proper, seems to belong 
to the Atharvaveda, as Bloomfield has already 
conjectured 1 and Caland 5 proved the probability of, 
on the ground of the similarity of the Sraddhakalpa of this 
author, collected by him from quotations, with the Atharva 
ritus. The prose quotation about adoption from a Katiya- 
laugaksisGtra might also have been derived from a 
(rrkyasutra. Similarly a rule iu prose about the damage 
clone to merchandises is associated with the name of 


1. P. V. Kane lias collected the quotations from SahMia-Lildiita 
and in Ms opinion the date of their Smrti should be placed between 
360 B. C. and the first century A. C. T>\ 

2. Tantravaxttika 179 ; Colebrooke, Ess. 1, 339 (Ed. Cowell). 

3. Altind. Ahnencult 100, 136 ff., 252 f., 264. 

4. Kaus. XY1H. 

5. 1. c. 99, 109 f. 
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EatySyaaia who, as is well-known, was a Sutra kara of 
the White Yajurveda. It is quoted by Medhatithi on M. 

8, 215, from a Eatyayamyam Sutram 1 . Katyayaii 
Brahmans are still found e.g. in Puna, although it is not 
clear whether they are connected with the Yedic school of 
the same name or not. See §9 for the metrical Smrti of 
Eatyayana. A. EatySyanagrhya is quoted by Hemadri 
3,1, 1324, which is different from the Paraskara and 
contains a cross reference to the 8rautasU.tra. Isolated 
prose rules of Devala, Pracetas, Blirgu, Vyasa and others 
are also quoted, who are known to us otherwise only as 
authors of metrical Smrtis. 

§ 5. The Lcm-booh of Mcmu. Comparatively only a Lost Sfltra _ 
few miserable remnants of the almost innumerable Yedic caranas. 
schools, in which the Sutras known to ns from the 
Carajjavyulia and other works were once taught, have been 
preserved to the present day ; and this is the case also 
with the Dharmasutras. Of the Brahmans who are still 
acquainted with their ancient literature—their number 
on the whole is not large—only a portion, the class of the 
Yaidikas, adhere to the ancient customs of learning by 
heart the canonical works of their particular school 
and to recite them for aims 3 . Also in the social life of 
the Brahmans the classification based on the differences 0 f 

of the study of the Yeda is disappearing before classifica- 
tions based on other grounds, mostly of a geographical ins. 
nature. Thus, for example, intermarriage is not allowed 
between the Kankanasths and Devarukhes in Puna, 
hut inside of these two sects there is connubium 8 between 
the Bigvedis and the Apastambs or Yajurvedis. Besides 
the Yaidikas, we find the Srotriyas and Hotrs, who are 

1. Biihler IA, 14, 324. 

2. Biihler SBE 25, XT/VTI ff.; Haug, Brahma imd die Bralimanen 
47 f. ; Bliaadarkar, IA 3, 132 ff. 

3. BG. 18, 1, 111, 160. 
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familiar with the SrautasHtras and know how to perform 
sacrifices according to them ; the Yajiiikas who study the 
Grhyasutras and perform the Sariiskaras according to 
them ; the Jyotisins—astrologers, the Sastrins or Dharma- 
sastrins who are familiar with the law-lbooks and can 
explain them, and other specialists 1 whose number is still 
very great at a centre of Sanskrit learning such as the 
Sanskrit College in Benares. 

This specialisation certainly is not merely of 
a recent date, but is the natural result of the 
widening of the sphere of learning which took 
place at an. early date and rendered it impossible, in 
spite of the long period devoted to the study of the Veda, 
to master it by committing it to memory 8 . That the study 
of the sacred law, which specially interests ns here, had 
already become a specialised subject before the time of 
the Dharmasntras of Yas. and Baudh. is proved by these 
works themselves, for thoy mention also the Dharrna- 
pathaka 3 along with those who are acquainted with the 
four Yedas or the Yedaiigas, or with hmnamsa, as m em¬ 
ber of an assembly of authorities (parisad), by w r hich term 
clearly a Brahman is meant who has studied the several 
Dharmasntras of the different schools, because the Dliarma- 
sUtra of a particular school, as part of the Kalpa, is already 
included among the Yedaiigas 4 . A still further specialisation 

1. Biihler 1. c.; M. Williams, Hinduism 160 ; Mesfteld, Caste 
System 53 ff. 

2. Biililer 1. c. L ff. ; Tag. Lect. 41 f., 347. 

3. Meyer (Bechtsschriften, p. 38) thinks that the Dharmapathaka 
was an expert in secular law whereas the others were experts in 
religious law. As Gant, does not mention the Dharmapathaka, 
Meyer argues (p. 317) that in the days of Gaut. the legal works had 
been ruined by the works on Dhanna. This theory of Meyer is 
based on pure imagination and cannot be harmonised with the other 
theory of Meyer himself that the Haradasmrti—exclusively devoted to 
secular law—is older than Gaut., for Medhatithi, who in his opinion 
is not far removed from Gaut., often quotes Narada. Tr. 

4. Biihler 1. c. 
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may be found in Yi. 83, 6 ft 'where among the Pahkti- 
pavanas, those who would sanctify an assembly, one who 
has studied only a particular Dharmasastra is mentioned 
along with those, who have studied only one Yedaiiga or 
the Pur-anas, the epics or grammar. Also the fact that 
the law-books of the different schools, in the opinion of the 
commentators and to some extent also in the opinion of 
the authors themselves, were intended to supplement each 
other, indicates the early advent of specialists and schools 
of Pharma, clearly to be traced from the Dharniajna, 
Dharniavid or Pliarmapravaktr and Parisad of 
the Snrrtis, from the Dharmasastrin of Buna’s 
Harsacarita 1 and from the Dliannanibandhakaras and 
Tikakaras of the mediaeval age—often very eminent per¬ 
sons, to the court Pandits and Sims tr is formerly attached 
to English law-courts and to the popular courts of arbitra¬ 
tion (pane) of the present day. That the law-books had 
received general recognition about 700 a.d., is proved by 
the statement by lurniarila to the effect that they were 
indeed evolved and continued within particular Yedic 
schools, hut at his time they were also generally 
recognised 2 . 

Now, the Sinrtis which at the present day are studied 
and consulted hy the authorities on Pharma in all parts 
of India, are primarily metrical Smrtis, above all, the 
Manavaih Pharmasastram and the commentaries and 
systematic works annexed to it. How early the authority 
of this work spread over the whole of India is best shown 
by the numerous commentaries composed in. various 
countries, which go back to the early mediaeval age and 
refer to even earlier sources. In my edition of the text 
of M. (London 1887) the variations of the text in these 
different commentaries were marked as fully as possible, 

1. Calc. Ed. 204. 

2. Tantravarttika 179 ; Colebroke, Ess. 1, 339. 
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lout they are unimportant comparatively and it cannot, 
therefore, be doubted that our M. was essentially the same 
as it is to-day even 1000 years ago. A still more ancient 
testimony for the existence of a work at least very closely 
resembling this Smxti is Brh! whose fragments, which 
should be assigned to about the sixth or the seventh 
century a.d., exhibit an intimate acquaintance withM. Thus 
Brh. 10, 13 speaks about the different weights described 
by “M.” with clear reference to M. 8,182-187. The famous 
passage M. 9, 57-68, where Niyoga is at first prescribed 
and then forbidden, is already turned to account by Brh.; 
regarding the permissibility of gambling he points ou’t 
(26, 1) the disagreement wdiich exists in this respect 
between M. 9, 221 ff. and other teachers of law, and when 
Brh. 25, 33 speaks of the 13 sons, who were mentioned 
“by M.it is only seemingly in contradiction to the 12 
sous in M. 9,158,180 ; for according to M. 9, 127 ff. the 
Putrikaputra may be regarded as the thirteenth son. The 
superiority of M. over all other teachers of law is 
emphasised by Brh. 27, 3. In 13, 1 he mentions Bhrgu 
instead of M. and thereby betrays Ms acquaintance with 
those passages of M, where Bhrgu figures as the real 
author. Narada too seems to presuppose our M. although 
Ms relation to our M. is not quite so clear as that of Brh., 
and N-ar. is to he assigned to about 500 a.d. (§7). The 
Burmese and Javanese law-books are not less dependent 
on M. (§13). Kumarila (8. century) is the more important 
as a witness, because the ancient commentary often cited 
by Mm frequently refers to our M. 1 2 The inscriptions too 
corroborate this, at least in so far as they mention M. at 
the head of the teachers of law and this is done even in 
a Valabhi inscription of the sixth century A. D. 3 


1. SBE 33, IntrocL ; cf. §9. 

2. Cf. Bflhler L c. 613. 

3. i. c. xcm ff. 
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The relation between our M. and the Mali., which of 
course is of a very complicated nature, is remarkable 1 . 
Thus in Mah. 12, 56, 23 £f. two Sloltas are mentioned 
which M. had sung sve§u dkarme$u, One of these Slokas 
agrees with M. 9, 321 and the expression dharmah is 
often used to indicate a Dharmasastra. In Mah. 13, 46, 
80 ff. there is a still clearer reference to a Sastra composed 
by Manu—the more so because the rule cited here is the 
same as M. 9, 87 in substance and even agrees with it 
word for word to some extent. In the story of Sakuntala 
in Mah. 1, 73,8 ff., Mann at least, if not his manual, is 
mentioned as the authority for the list and description 
of the eight forms of marriage—a passage which agrees 
in its main features with M, 3, 20-26. Of course, in other 
comparable passages it appears that the Mah. represents 
an older state of things than our M., so that the law proper 
in it is expounded in an altogether disorderly fashion and 
without any trace of the 18 titles of law. Besides, 
M. contains a whole series of references (particularly 7, 
41 ; 8, 110 ; 9, 23, 66, 129, 227, 314, 315 ; 10,108), 
which betray an accurate knowledge of the saga of the 
Mah. ; but it is true that most of these references occur 
in those parts of our M. which seem to be of later origin. 
Particularly remarkable are the numerous parallel 
passages in these two works which in the Mah. are not 
mentioned as quotations from Manu. According to Btihler’s 
researches there are more than 260 such verses, i.e. about 
Vio of the whole of the M., in the 3., 12., and the 16. Par- 
vans of theMah. alone. As sometimes the one and sometimes 
the other of these two works contains the better reading, 
this agreement cannot be the result of borrowing but 
goes back to a common source and this common source is 
to he sought in Indian “Spruchweisheit.” 

1. 1. c. LXXHI ff.; cf. Hopkins JA.OS 11, 257 ff.; Holtzmaun D. 
Mali, in 0. u. W. (Kiel i895) 111 ff. 
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from Sutra 
to Sloka. 


The fondness for adages and parables which is still 
common in India found a particularly rich field of activity 
in the sphere of Dharma. M. reads like a didactic poem 
and even rises not seldom to poetical altitudes. Even 
the Dharmasltras are full of verses which are again seen 
in M. for the most part, word for word; Yas. thus has 39 
Slokas and Yi. more than 160 Slokas in common with M. 
Thus, if it is certain that a large mass of memorial verses 
were existing at an early date, it was in all probability 
just for the Dliarmasastrins, who knew these verses by 
heart, to draw up whole works in metre and to versify the 
existing Dharmasltras, be they of their own or of other 
Yedic schools. 

The theory that the transition from the Sltra 
form to the Sloka form was connected and coeval with the 
tra ns ition of the sacred law from the Yedic Caranas to 
special schools of Dharma, must, in the nature of things, 
remain a hypothesis, which, however, gains a great amount 
of probability for reasons of various kinds. Thus from 
the close relationship between the M. and the Mali, it 
becomes understandable that the epic Sloka was selected 
for both, he it that the epic already existed at an earlier 
tim e in its present form or was brought into this form at 
the same time as M. Like the epic, M. too is meant for 
the great mass of the people or at least for the educated, 
acquainted with Sanskrit. And as the epic was trans¬ 
formed from a simple description of battles and war-scenes 
into a didactic poem—a Smrti, 1 there developed out of the 
Dharmasltras, the handbooks of the schools of the 
Brahmans, the metrical presentation of the Dharma which 
should be equally binding on everybody. Also the time of 
origin of out* M. and the Mah. in their present form is 
approximately the same. As M. in its essential parts and 

1. Of. Bukler and Kirste, Contrib. to the Hist, of the Mah 
(Wien 1892). 
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.1 view of its relations to Brh. and Har. can hardly be 
ssigned to a period later than the 2.-3. century a. d., so 
he Mali too according to the researches of B abler, must 
lave existed in approximately its present form at least 
about 300-500 a. d. 1 2 

As the Mah. at the time of its revision was consider- 
ibly extended in view of the advanced Brahmanism, so the 
Jharmasutras too received a great deal of accretions. The 
narrow, exclusively religious standpoint of the Yedic 
schools permitted many important questions to he dealt 
with only by a hint, specially as the Sritra-works were 
committed to memory and thus had to be as coucise as 
possible aud, as has already been pointed out, were from 
the first destined to supplement each other. On the other 
hand a work which was intended to be studied aud recited 
by every member of the three higher castes (M. 2, 16 ; 
12,126), would have to go much more into details and 
include a much wider circle of subjects 3 . Thus an 
exhaustive treatment of law proper, which in the 
DharuiasHtras was treated rather in a step-motherly 
fashion, was necessary in such a work. In fact the juri¬ 
dical section i. e. the 8. and the first! part of the 9. Adhy. 
covers more than one fourth of the whole of this extensive 
work (713 of 2684 verses) while in the Dharmasntras they 
occupy comparatively much less space. Particular laws 
and maxims are illustrated by instances from the Mah. as 
has already been mentioned above. 

Even the sphere of the duties of the king 
(7, 1-226 ; 9, 294-325) was considerably extended 
and supplemented compared with the Dharmasntras, 
e. g. YL Adhy. 3. It contains, inter alia , the 
daily routine of the king (M. 7,145 f., 151 ff., 216, 
221 ff.) seen also in the Mali. 15, 5,10 ff. and in Dan din’s 


Date of M. 


Effect of 
this remo¬ 
delling. 


Exhaustive 
treatment 
of law in 
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Later addi¬ 
tions to the 
text of M. 


1. 1. c. 21-27. 

2. Buliler 8BE 25, LXVI-LXXHI. 
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Better ar¬ 
rangement 
in M. 


Dasakumaraearita 8 (p. 156 ed. Grodabole), and particular 
ly tlie exaggerated glorification and deification of royalt 
(M. 7,1-15 ; 9, 294-311 etc., cf. Mali. 1, 82, 18, etc.) 
which is quite consistent in a work intended for the 
Ksatriyas and their advisors while in the Yedic literature 
and the Dharmasutras royalty is as a rule extolled only 
in connection with Brahmanism. The philosophica 1 
portions of the 1. and tlie 12. Adhy. are based, as Grarbe 
has proved, on a later Purapic form of the SUiiikhya philo¬ 
sophy. Also in the other chapters there is much which 
was probably added to the original work only at tlie time 
of its versification—such as the philosophico-medical 
excursus 2,89-100, the classification of the pitarah 3, 
193-201, discussion about the means of subsistence of 
the Brahman 4, 1-24, the introductory remarks before the 
laws of diet 5, 1-4, the remarkably detailed account of 
the mixed castes 10, 1-74, and the uselessly repeated laws 
about the duties of the castes 10,101-131 etc. 2 

As in its contents, so also in the arrangement of the 
subject matter the M. exhibits a remarkable advance 
on the Dharmasutras. The old Yedie designations for 
divisions and sub-divisions, Prasna, Patala and Khanda 
(Ebaiidika) have indeed been retained practically only 
in the proper Dharmasutras while in other works the 
division in Adhy. is followed as in M. Of the 12 Adhy. 
in which the M. is divided the first six deal with the 
creation of the world and the duties of the four Asramas 
including the Sraddha, Yaisvadeva and other sacrifices ; 
the other six deal with the duties of the king, particularly 
tlie administration of justice and the right to punish, 
the occupations of the four castes and the mixed castes, the 
penances, and the transmigration of the soul. 


1. Die Samkhya Philosophic (Leipzig 1894) 44-47. 

2. BiUder 1. c. LXYI. 
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The law proper according to M. is divided under 18 
itles : 1. Recovery of debt, 2. deposits, 3. sale without owner- The 18 .tides 
=hip, 4. concerns among partners, 5. resumption of gifts, 6. 
non-payment of wages, 7. non-performance of agreements, 8. 
recission of sale and purchase, 9. disputes between 
the owner of cattle and his servants, 10. disputes regaini¬ 
ng boundaries, 11. assault, 12. defamation, 13. theft, 

4. violence, 15. adultery, 16. duties of man and wife, 17. 
law of inheritance, 18. gambling and betting. Mill 1 and 
others have sharply criticised this classification of Indian 
law, but it is worthy of notice not only as a first attempt, 
but this classification seems to have been taken directly 
from actual life and fully corresponds to the necessities 
of the life of those days. Thus the law of debt, closely in¬ 
terwoven with the rules of court procedure occupies the first 
place on account of its great usefulness ; then follow the The ekssi- 
question of deposits, particularly important on account of based on^ 
the general insecurity of ownership in those days, the laws 
of donations and gifts with winch the Brahmans are most 
closely concerned from their class interest, laws of part¬ 
nership and trade, disputes about boundaries and other 
topics of the sphere of civil law. The next five 
topics are' connected with criminal law. The particular¬ 
ly detailed sections about the duties of man and wife and 
the law of inheritance conjointly form the domestic laws. 

The few verses about gambling and betting represent a 
short supplement 2 . 

Coming back from these later elements in our M. to 
the original parts of this work as they can be traced out 
by a comparison of the same with the Dharmasutras, we 
are confronted with the further question whether a 
particular work of this kind may be said to have been the 


1. Hist, of India 1, 195. 

2. Cf. ZYR 1, 246 ff. 
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M, and 

Maoavaca- 

rya. 


Parallelisms 
between M. 
and the. 
Manavasra- 
ddhakalpa. 


The compa¬ 
rison with 
Grh.yasu.tra 
arid the 

Srautasutra 
of lire Ma- 
navas. 


source of our M. or not. Here tlie well-known hypotlies 
comes up, which makes tlie mythical first parent Manu,wlir 
in our M. (1, 1-4, 118 f. etc.) is named as tlie author o. 
the work, identical with the Manvacarya or Manvacarya 
the traditional author of the Manava Grrhyasutra 1 and 
according to which the Malnava Dharmasastra as the law- 
hook of the Manavas, was originated out of the lost Manav 
DharmasUtra, the supposed DharmasUtra of the Medic schoc 
of the Makava-Maitrayaniyas. These hypotheses which 
were first raised at a time when this school was known 
only by its name, have received little support 
from, the discovery of several of its chief works 
Neither the Grrhyasutra along with the Parisista 
nor the Sarhhita and the Srautasutra of the 
Maitrayaniyas agree accurately with M. 

The Manav a-sraddhakalp a 2 however, discovered 
by Biihler and turned to account for this question 
by him, offers very numerous points of agreement 
with M. These interesting parallels however, refer 
only to a certain number of particular verses, while 
tlie ritual is quite different, and these verses might 
have been taken from M. because the Sradclliakalpa on 
the whole seems to be a modern work in its present 
form and many other verses seem to have been taken 
from the Karmapradipa and the Caturviiiisatipurana 3 . 
As regards the Grrhyasutra, it has indeed a rule about 
begging from relative women common with M. 2, 50, but 
this law is found also in other (IrhyasUtras (Par. 2, 5, 5 ; 
cf. Asv. 1, 22, 7) nor is it without further parallels 
in the Smrtis (Ap. 1, 3, 26, etc.), so that it 
may be regarded as a common property of the 
Sutra literature. About the time of the Samskaras, the 


1. Biililer SBE 25, LXHL 

2. 1 c. XL-XLIV. 

3. CalancL, Altind. Almencult 78 ff. 
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onus of marriage, of which the Mahiavagrliya knows 
rwo—the Brahma and the Saulkadliarma, and other 
decisive points the two works hold wholly divergent 
views 1 . Begardhig the important ritual of SradcLha 
the same is the case with M. 3, 2 Id ff. and the corres¬ 
ponding treatment of the same subject in the Srautasu- 
tra of the Manava school 2 . Accordingly, there is no 
chance of an agreement between our M. and the Sutras 
of tins school as there exists between Vi. and the 
Grhyasutra of the Kathaka school or between Y. and the 
chief works of the Vajasaneyins. However, the existence 
of a work, supposedly the source of our M., is indicated 
by the scanty fragments of such a work in ancient 
quotations discussed in §4. The author of the DharniasU- 
tra of this school need by no means have been the same 
person as the author of the Grhyasutra ; thus the Dharina- 
sntra of the Hairanyakesas which they have taken from 
the Apastamhiyas, differs considerably from their 
Grhyasutra in language and subject matter 3 . Indirect- 
relations between M. and the Manava school may still 
further he traced through Vi. and the Kathaka school 4 . 
All these arguments, however, yield only a certain degree 
of probability to the supposed relationship between M. 
and the Vedie Manavas, so that it is perhaps most 
advisable to reserve the final decision on this question till 
the discovery of decisive manuscript materials. 

The author of our M. at all events already knew 
various older law-books as he speaks of the Hliannasas- 
tras in general as well as mentions several teachers of 


Uncertainty 
about M.’s 
relation 
with, the 
Manava 
school. 


1. D. Dliarmasutra cl Yismx unci d. Kathakagrliyas. (1879) 76 ff.; 
cf. P. v. Bradke ZDMG 36, 438 ; Bidder 1. c. XXXIX. 

2. C aland. 1. e. 198 ff. 

3. Bidder 1. e. XL. 

4. SBE 7, XXY ff.; P. v. Bradke 1. e. 433 ff. 
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The author 
of M. made 
use of pre¬ 
vious 
works. 


The cause 
of the 
unusual 
popularity 


law by name \ The Vaikhanasa school for examp: 
which he refers to when dealing with the duties of tl: 
VSnaprastiia, has left us a Dharmasntra, which thoug 
a very late work in its present form, yet in that particuk 
section about Vanaprasthas shows remarkable poini 
of agreement with M. (§ 3). It should not, therefore, 1 
doubted that the author had made use of works of varior 
schools when lie intended to write a didactic poem o 
Dharma binding on all castes and to set it off with tl: 
name of Manu, who had so long been glorified as the firi 
parent of mankind and was considered to be descondc 
from Brahman, the universal soul, or was identified wil 
it, and was said to be the founder of the social ord< 
in this world, and was renowned as the invent* 
of sacrificial usages and as the religions law-give] 
long before the Sntra-school of the Manavas can 
into existence which very probably was also name 
after Mm. The name of our law-book is not in th 
respect without analogy with the names of autho: 
of other metrical Smrtis such as Atri, ITsanas Daks 
BTar., Prajapati, Brh. etc., which likewise have also bee 
taken from the world of heroes and gods. 

That the alleged work of M. received so general a reco 
nition even so early, may be explained on consideratic 
of the fame of the mytMcal M. of whom eve 
ill the three Sariihitas of the Black Yajurvec 

it has been said that all that M. has said 
medicine 1 2 3 . The fact that this Mantra and tl 
passage to the effect that M. divided his property amor 
his sons, which is often quoted in connection with tl 
law of inheritance, belong to the Black Yajurveda, as we 

1. M. 2, IO; 3, 16, 232 ; 6, 21; 8, 140 ; 12, 111; cl. Biihler 1. 
XXY-XXX. 

2. Btihler 1. c. LYI-LXV. 

3. Tag. Leot. 43 ; Buhler 1. c. XVI. 
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lb the occurrence of a few Mantras specially peculiar to 
this Veda 1 in M. and its relations with Vi. may he explain¬ 
ed on the hypothesis that the sources of law made use of 
by him belonged, though not to the Manava school, yet 
exclusively or principally to the sphere of the Black 
Tajurveda. But this too is uncertain. 

Bhrgu’s name like that of Mann is mythical, who 
according to M. 1,60,119 ; 5, 1-4,122, etc. is the proclaimer 
of this work which was revealed to him by his father M. 
and who is therefore frequently represented as discoursing 
when passing into a new section, although he is not often 
mentioned by name. It is, however, doubtful whether 
it will be right to completely differentiate this Bhrgu, 
after whom our work is called the Manavadhamasastra 
in the recension of Bhrgu (bhrguprokta, bhrguprokta 
samhita), from our $L, 2 particularly because already in 
Nar. and in the Skandapur&pa (§ 7) a combination of 
the names of these two authors is found. However, in 
the quotations, in the oldest of them, our work is expressly 
ascribed to M. and Bhrgu appears as the author of a 
separate Smrti. 

The heterogenous character of the sources of our M. 
renders it impossible to utilise the few geographical data 
occurring in it in order to definitely determine its land 
of origin 3 . It is, therefore, hardly advisable to insist 
upon the interesting definitions of the lands, Brahmavarta, 
Brahmarsidesa, Madkyadesa and Aryavaita (M. 2, 19, if.), 
although they seem to belong to the ancient part of the 
work, specially because Baudhayana 1, 2, 9 ff, whose, 
school certainly belongs to Southern India, also locates the 
lands of the Aryans to the region of the holy rivers in 
Northern India' 1 . _ 

1 . Cf. Calaucl 1 . c. 206. _ _ ^ ^ 

2. Of. Johantgen, Das Gesetzbuch aes Manu lo, Eh ff.; P. v 
Braclke 1. c. 433 ff. 

3. Cf. M. Willioms, Indian Wisdom (3rd. ed.)213 etc. 

4. Cf. Bffliier 1. c. XLY, 
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M. the . 
first metn- 
eal Smrti. 


Y. posteri¬ 
or only 
to M 


The advan¬ 
ced views 
of Y. 


§ 6. Yajnmalhya. While the LharmasUtras in 
general represent an older stage of development than our 
M. this Smrti is the foremost among the metrical 
■works. In the passage of Kumarila, often referred to, 
mention is made of Grant, Vas. and other Sutra-works, and 
he also frequently cites onr M. whom he considers to be 
the highest authority in the sphere of Dliarma. The great 
Miraamsaka seems to have known no other metrical 
Smrti than M. and ail examination of the contents of these 
works shows that they are less archaic than M. and ex¬ 
pressly or tacitly, assume him to he their predecessor. 
First of all Yajiiavalkya comes into consideration, about 
whom Stenzler 1 -, the editor and translator of Tajhavalkya, 
is of opinion that in antiquity he is posterior to M. but 
precedes all other authors and therefore represents the 
next phase after M. In fact the advance on M. is un¬ 
mistakable, it is evident even from the more concise form 
of its contents which enabled T. to discuss almost all the 
topics handled by M. in 1009 SI. Id stead of M.’s 2684 ; 
they are roughly divided into three sections, 
approximately of equal length, on custom, law and 
penance. The section on law does not expressly refer to 
M.’s classification of the law under 18 heads ; the com¬ 
mentators however divide it in a similar manner but add 
to the above 18 two more : conditions of service and 
miscellany (cf. §7). The order is indeed slightly 
different in T. for, the law of inheritance, disputes 
about boundaries and the transgressions of the 
shepherd here occupy the 3., 4. and the 5. places, 
gambling and betting the 12. place, etc. In the of law 
inheritance the widow’s claim to property and that of the 
daughter in the absence of male issue are fully recog nis ed 
(2,135), while M. still like the Dkarmasutras, takes a very 


1. Pref. THE ff, 
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unfavourable view of women’s claim to property. In the 
law of debt Y. (2, 37-67) deals with mortgages and the 
foreclosure of the same, various kinds of securities and 
with the liability for debts, much more exhaustively than 
M. Grenerally Y. lays particular stress upon private law, 
specially upon the law of trade—the criminal law being 
of less importance to him. Y.’s treatment of the bearing of 
witnesses and, on the whole, that of the judicial procedure 
are on a decidedly advanced footing. While in M. the 
evidence is essentially based on deposition and along with 
it only the water and fire-ordeals are mentioned, Y. 2, 
22 .mentions the written document as the chief testimony 
and (2, 84-94) gives elaborate rules of drawing np and 
testing documents. He describes at length (2, 95-113) 
five different kinds of ordeals which should be 
resorted to in default of other means of evidence. He 
(2, 24-29) also lays down systematic principles about 
the law of possession and usucaption barely alluded to in 
M.; the same about appeal (2, 30). The penances like¬ 
wise are more diverse in character in Y. 3, 310-328 
than in M. In connection with social customs I mention 
only his polemic against the marriage of a Brahman 
with a Sudra woman (1, 56). According to the Mii this 
polemic is directed against M. 3, 13 and it is quite 
credible. The fact that M. here is not expressly mentioned 
by Y. testifies to the high esteem which he must have 
been already enjoying at the time of Y. 

Y, on the whole, is later than the D harrnas Utras 
and M., though, e. g., the documentary evidence is already 
referred to in Yas. 16,10, 14 f. The analogies between 
Y. and Yi. are remarkable, even in such cases where 
both differ from M., 1 for example, regarding copperplate 
grants, deeds of debt and all documents in general, 

1. Cf. SBE 7, XX ff.; Yi. 3, 82; 6, 24-26 ; 9-14; 17, 1 1, 13; 
19, 7 f.; 96, 54-95 ; 97, 1, 9. 
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Y. later 
than Vi. 


Y. belongs 
to the 
"White Ya- 
jurveda. 


regarding the five chief divine judgments and their 
applications, regarding inheritance, distinction between 
inherited and self-earned property, recognition of the right 
of representation, funeral ceremonies, and moreover, 
regarding the composition of the human body and Yoga- 
topics dealt with also in the medical works 1 . At the 
same time it is, however, remarkable that in the passage 
Y. 2, 240 f. which is otherwise closely comparable with 
Vi. 5,122 f. the word nanaka , a designation for minted 
coin, is found, 2 which is rightly interpreted as a proof of 
the comparatively later origin of our Y, 3 4 5 It can well be 
inferred from this that in other cases too Vi. has retained 
the older version and Y. has drawn upon Vi. or rather upon 
the Sutra-work lying at the root of this work. Y&jnavalkya 
is unmistakably related to another work belonging to the 
Black Yajnrveda, namely, the Manavagrhyas Utra, with 
which it has in common a passage about the symptoms 
and cure of one possessed by Vinayaka (Ganesa) (1, 270- 
292) which has wrongly been considered as a proof of the 
later origin of this work \ The language, the metre, the 
concise form, the reduction of the four Vinayakas to one 
Ganesa, all this proves that here too Y. represents the later 
tradition 6 . A Vraayakasaiiti is besides described in another 
Sutra-work of the Black Yajurveda—in Baudh 3 . 

Decisive data, however, connect Y. with the 
White Yajurveda. Even Stenzler, ZDMG 7, 517 
ft pointed out the similarity between Y. 3, 1 ff. and 
the Grhyasutra of Paraskara 3, 10 7 belonging to 


1. Cf. Transact, of the 9th, Congr. of Orient. (Lond. 1893)., 
456 ff. 

2. There is some confusion in the German text here. Tr. 

3. Stenzler 1. c. XI; cf. WIL (2nd. ed.) 222, 299. 

4. Stenzler 1. c. IX. 

5. P. v. Bradke ZDMG 2G, 426-433. 

6. Raj. Mitra, Not. Xo. 1325. 

7. Cf. Oldenburg SBE 29, 355-359, 
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the "White Yajurveda and also the relation in 
which TVs name stands to the Vajasaney i-Sariilrita. Y. 
who is also called Vajasaneya, is considered to he the 
author of this Samhita and figures as the chief authority 
in the Satapathabrahmana belonging to it, parti¬ 
cularly in the Brhadaranyaka; the Yajus-mautras 
were revealed to him by the Sun-god. Similarly Y. 3, 
110 refers to himself as the author of the Irapyaka 
which he had received from the Sun. In conformity 
with this, in Y. the Mantras which are recited at the 
SrSddha are taken mostly from the Vaj asaneyisaiiih. and 
the whole exposition of the Sr&ddlia 1, 219-271 exhibits 
a large number of points of agreement with the Sraddha- 
kalpasntra of EJtySyana edited by Caland. 1 Accordingly, 
it is probable that the Smrti of Y. is based on a Stltra- 
work of the White Yajurveda but at the same time other 
Sutra-works and our M. were utilised by the author of 
this work. The laconic style of Y. should perhaps be 
regarded as a lingering relic of the original Sutras. 2 

While by means of the sources made use of by . 
the upper limit of the age of his Smrti may be fixed, his 
acquaintance with Greek astrology, according to Jacobi 3 , 
authorises us to hold that he should be assigned to the 


1. Caland, Altind. Alinencult 127-130, 245-252; ef. West and 
Biihler (3rd. ed.) 47. 

2. Meyer (Rechtsschriften, pp. 120-194) says that the whole text, of Y. 
is nothing but a metrical version of what his predecessor's in the field 
had said on Indian laws and customs and that most of all he has copied 
Kaulilya. As Y. has broken up and never quoted in full the verses of 
previous works in his attempt to condense the text as much as possible, 
Meyer argues that any work which has'any verse in common with Y. 
must be later than Y. These theories of Meyer are however directly 

' opposed to the conclusions reached by Losch. See foot-note 1, p. 44. Tr. 

3. ZDMGr 30, 306 f. 

Losch however says that this is no longer quite certain for 
idle Babylonian heptagram might have been directly derived from 
Babylon and not through the Greeks and this is rendered all the 
more probable by the recent discoveries in the Indus valley. Tr. 
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third century A.D. at the earliest. In 1, 295 he enumer- 
Date of Y. ates the 7 planets in the astronomical order, and in 1, 80 
too (mstha indau) he gives an astrological reference 
though without using any Greek term. The word nanaha 
already referred to, is not without importance for chrono¬ 
logical purposes ; at all events, it is not one of the most 
ancient coin-names. For the terminus ad quern , besides 
the oldest commentaries (§11) and the Garuda and 
Agnipuranas with their numerous borrowings 1 2 from Y. 
(§ 10), the other metrical Smrtis are important, whose 
posteriority will be proved below. Y. therefore falls 
approximately in the fourth century A. D. The state¬ 
ment in Y. 1, 2 as well as the Veclic references indicate 
that his home is to be sought in Mithila (Videlia), and 
the Vajasaneyins also generally belong to the Forth. 

§ 7. Narada. The Naradasmrti 3 attracted great 
attention already a hundred years ago on account of the 


1. Tlie first and the third chapters of Y. are found in the 
Garudapurana and the second chapter is found in the 
Agnipurana. Hans Losch has made a detailed study of these 
extracts in his little work “Die Yajnavalkyasinrti verglichen mit 
den Parallelen des Agni und Garudapurana” and has arrived at the 
following conclusions 

a. The Rajaclliarma section at the end of the first chapter is an 
interpolation. 

b. The Agnipurana version of the Vyavaharadhyaya is older 
than the corresponding chapter of Y. and though it is strongly in¬ 
fluenced by the Arthasastra literature it is still essentially an in¬ 
dependent work. But on the whole the second chapter is a later 
addition to the text of Y. 

c. Verses 60-206 of the third chapter of Y. are interpolated and 
the Purana version of this chapter is older than the text contained 
in the Smrti. Tr. 

2. Cf. SBE 31 ; Tag. Lect. 54 ff. ; The Institutes Narada by J. 
Jolly (Lond. 1876 and Calc. 1885): West and Bidder (3rd. ed.) 48-50 ; 
Bidder SBE 25, XVH, XCV ff. ; Bendall, Journey in Nepal (Lond. 

1886), 56 ff.; Conrady, 15 Blatter einer nepales. Palmblatt-Hs. des 
Narada (Leipzig, 1891.); Bidding, A Ms. of the Narada Smrti JBAS 
1893, 41-47. 
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passage in the author’s introduction which describes 
the various recensions of M. and represents Far. as a 
fragment of an older and more extensive recension of this 
work than our M. composed by Blirgu. According to 
this passage referred to by Sir "William Jones in the 
foreword to his Mann and after him frequently by others, 
the first parent M. is said to have composed a comprehen¬ 
sive work on law, philosophy etc. in 24 sections and 
100,000 Slokas. The Devarsi Far., who received it from 
M., seeing the feeble intellectual power of man, made a 
sketch of it in 12,000 Slokas and Bhrgu’s son Sumati 
further abridged it into 4,000 Slokas. Only this sketch 
is now accessible to humanity, but the Far.-Smrti 
preserves the 9. chapter of the sketch prepared by Far. 
from M., dealing with law proper. This datum is 
often taken into account for the history of our Ml and 
conjointly with the quotations from a Yrddha or Brlian- 
manu, it is regarded as a proof of the fact that only a later 
revision of the original work of M. has been preserved. 
Our M. should be regarded as still later, if the version 
of this introduction to Far. found in the greater and per¬ 
haps the more ancient recension of his work is taken to be 
true; for this version throws in Markarideya between Far. 
and Sumati as another redactor who is said to have made 
a sketch in 8,000 Slokas. 

A comparison of the contents alone shows that 
Far. is not older but decidedly later than M. 
and that the traditional relation between these two 
authors must therefore be reversed. It is possible 
that the tradition according to which Far., the 
intermediary between gods and men, received a law-book 
from the first parent M, is as old as that which connects 
Blirgu with M. in the same manner. The analogous 
statements however in the Purlin as and in the Mah. about 
four successive revisions of the original work of M. mention 
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Bhrgu, Nar., Brh. and Angiras or Samkara, India,Brhaspati 
and Ilavya, as the four redactors. The order here is there¬ 
fore different, for Bhrgu, Sumati’s father, here com.es before 
Nar. 

Nar.’s posteriority to M. is evident, for instance, 
from the 132 sub-divisions of the 18 titles of law, 15 kinds 
of slavery, 21 ways of earning livelihood, 11 kinds of 
witnesses, 5 kinds of divine judgment, 3 kinds of princi¬ 
pal crime (Sahasa) and further ramifications 1 which have 
far fewer categories in M. or on the whole are present only 
in embryo. Even the fact that Narada makes law proper 
the subject of a separate work is a sign of great advance¬ 
ment. In purport too he differs from M. not seldom, but 
these differences in most cases may be explained 

if it is held that in Nar.’s days a great advance 

was made in legal constitution ; for example, 

Nar. declares gambling, which is entirely forbidden 
by M., to be permissible so long as it takes 
place publicly under state control (17,1-8) ; he 
curtails the right of primogeniture in the law of inheritance 
(13, 4 f.) and on the other hand, grants the mother and 
the unmarried sisters equal shares with the sons at the 
partition of the property after the death of the father 
(13, 12 f.) ; in the law of debt he considerably extends 
the liability to the wife for the debts of her husband 
(1,17-25) ; in law-suits he gives great prominence to 

proceedings in writing and documentary evidence. 

The impression that our M. is the basic work 
upon which Nar. has made improvements is further 
strengthened by the fact that he fully agrees 
with M. in the arrangement of the subject matter 
because even the “miscellany,” praklrnaha , not found in 
M. among the titles of law, and the appendix on theft, 
have their parallel passages in the section 9, 229-325 of 


1. See f.-n., p. 47. 
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M. which seems to be a supplement to the 18 titles of law 
The initial verse of the original work of Manu cited in 
the introduction agrees almost literally with M. 1, 4 which, 
in fact, is the real beginning of the work and its table 
of contents likewise approximately agrees with that of 
our M. ; Nlr. frequently refers to M. and in a Ms. NSr. is 
even directly called manave dharmaSastre naradaproletci 
smhhita. , just as M. is called the bhrguprokta samhita. 

JSTttr. is posterior not only to M.but also to Y. Indeed, he 
often agrees, specially in judicial proceedings, particularly 
with Y., but surpasses him in details and exactitude and a 
great advance in casuistry as well as in subject matter may 
be easily recognised. Thus besides the 5 ordeals described 
in Y. he knows two or four more 1 ; the classifications 
referred to above are wanting in Y. almost as completely 
as in M.; a large number of technical details are found 
ini, 2,1 ff. and in Quot. 2,1-22,3,1-12 abont the composi¬ 
tion of complaints and answers, which are not yet 
mentioned by Y. ; the theory of legal majority and 
capacity for business (1, 26 ff.) is peculiar to Nar. alone ; 
his treatment of witnesses, e. g., the list of inadmissible 
witnesses in 1,157-197, is much fuller than that in Y.; 
the theory that in some cases witnesses are not necessary 
(1, 172 ff.) is yet unknown to Y.; in secular 

law the doctrines of gifts (4, 1 ff.), of reward, slavery 

and salary (5,1 ff. and 6, 18 ff), of dikes and fallow 

lands (11,17-26), of impotency and its cure (12, 8-19), 
of irregular wives (12, 49-53), of divorce (12, 89-97), of 
defamation (15,1-14), of gambling and betting (17,1-8), 
of confiscation (18,10 f.), of detection of crimes (Appendix 
7 ff. and Quot, 7, 23-29) etc., are developments yet un¬ 
known to Y. How far he surpasses Y. in details will 

appear from the fact that his work contains 1200 

1. Cf. Conrady L c., who shows that the ordeals further mentioned 
in the Nepalese Ms. are interpolated from Katy. 
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Sloltas including the passages in the Napalese Mss. and 
the quotations against the 307 Slokas in the second Adhy. 
of Y. On the other hand, a still greater development in law 
than is evident in Far. is clearly perceptible in the 
works of the various authors known to us only from 
quotations—Brh., Katy. and VySsa (§ 9). 

Along with these relative criteria for the determina¬ 
tion of the age of our Far. by comparing it with other 
Sinrtis, another decisive fact should be taken into consi¬ 
deration for definitely fixing the terminus a quo —the 
reference to dlndma-den arins, once as a gold coin and 
another time as gold ornament (App. GO ; I, 2, 3a). As 
the Denar might have reached India only through the 
Greeks and as the pronunciation of eta as iota begins 
generally speaking in the days of the empire about the 
second century a.d. (dinaria for denaria in an inscription 
of 161-1G9 ad .) 1 so the Dinaras struck in India in 
imitation of the Denars could hardly have come into 
existence before the second century a. d., although coins 
of the weight of a Denar were issued by the Indoskythian 
Kings. 2 For the terminus ad quern it is of importance 
that Asahaya, one of the earliest juridical commentators 
who may be dated approximately in the eighth century, 
has written a commentary on our Smrti. Accordingly 
Far. can be dated approximately at about 500 a. d . 3 In 


1. Of. G. Meyer, Griceh. Gramm. (2nd. ed,) §73 ; Brugmann, Griech 
Gramm. (2nd. ed.) §8. 

Winternitz points out that this confusion in pronunciation began 
from a considerably earlier period (see f.-n., 2). TV, 

2. Tlie Indian word Dinara appears first in Gupta inscriptions from 
400 A.C. onwards. See Winternitz, Hist. HI, 496. Jolly. 

3. Meyer is convinced that Far. should be placed several 
centuries before Christ and certainly before Gant, M., Y. and 
"Vi. (Reelitsschriften, passim). In his opinion the passages in which 
Nar. mentions the Dinara are interpolations (p. 103 ff.). The 
advanced views of N&rada prove notlung because Nar. is a practical 
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the seventh century a Naradiya-dharniasastra is men¬ 
tioned by the poet BSpa 1 . 

As regards his native country, it is perhaps to be 
sought in Nepal, for according to App. 57 ff he appeals 
to belong neither to the South, nor to the East, 
nor to the North-West (pancancoclyah pradese), and 
the oldest and the best, and at the same time a very 
good Ms. of his work has been derived from Nepal, 
■where an ancient commentary too was composed on 
Nar. in Newari. 

§ 8. The later metrical Smrtis. After it was once 
customary to present the main doctrines of religion and 
morality in metrical cornpendiums—the metrical Smrtis, 
new works of this type arose more and more out of the 
schools of Dkairna and were fathered upon various saints 
and gods while the actual authors persistently adhered 
to discreet anonymity. Those names were used by 
preference w T hich had already acquired au established 
reputation in the field of Dharma and thus it comes to pass 
that absolutely different works are frequently ascribed to 
the same author. Thus there are more than one Augiras, 
Atri, Apastamba, Usanas, Katyayaua, Gautama, Parasara, 
Brhaspati, Yama, Likhita, Yasistha, Yisim, Vvasa, 


politician whereas M., Y. etc. are dilettantes. Regarding the 15 
kinds of .slavery Meyer says that as Buddhaghosa mentions only 
four kinds of slaves, nothing can be decided from this fact (p. 88 f.). 
The 21 lands of livelihood cannot be of any significance because 
Indians were interested in magic from very early times and by 
tins classification Nar. has tried to ascertain what is magically 
pure and what is not (p. 93). Many other thing’s in Nar. which 
appear to be of late origin, are interpolations according to Meyer. 

Most of the arguments forwarded by Meyer are very far¬ 
fetched and Buddhaghosa’s testimony cannot bo of any value in this 
connection because Baddliaghosa very probably records the actual 
state of affairs whereas in the Smrtis we have mostly to do with 
mere theories. TV. 

1. Buliler SBE 25, GYM. 
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SstEtapa, HSrita, etc., even excepting the works known 
only from quotations. 2 In many cases the epithets Laghu, 
Madhyama, Brhat, Yrddha, Purva, Uttara, Sloka, etc. are 
subjoined to these names, to characterise these works 
according to their bulk and age, and to distinguish 
them from other Smrtis of the same author. It can hardly 
he conceded to the Indian commentators that, for example, 
Yrddha Mann or “the ancient Manu” represents a work of 
the age anterior to the M. we are acquainted with. These 
distinctive appellatives,which in part seem to he derived from 
the authors themselves, but which mostly however, appear 
to emanate from the commentators alone, apparently qualify 
rather the works than the authors and thus, for instance, 
terms like Brhat, which is often changed into Yrddha 
“the ancient”, Laghu “the small”, Madhyama “the middling,” 
Sloka “the metrical,” are used to designate the works of the 
same author. Historical value cannot be given to the 
epithet Yrddha as has been frequently done ; rather, 
where it occurs it is to he regarded as a sign of the late 
origin of the work concerned, for if there was only one 
work of the author, it would not have been necessary to 
attach to it any such dist motive epithet. 

Even without tailing i nto account the occurrence of the 
epithets referred to above, in the case of by far the greater 
number of these metrical Smrtis, so far as they have been 
printed, there are weighty reasons to consider them to he 
modem compilations of secondary importance. Pirst of all,these 
works, for the most part, do not contain the numerous texts 
about all features of Dharma, particularly about law proper, 
which are ascribed to their alleged authors in the commen¬ 
taries and systematic works on law of the mediaeval age. 

1. Cf, Stenzler I. St. 1, 232—246 ; West and Biihler (3rd. ed.), 
25-52 ; Tag. Lect. 50-67 ; Weber I. St. 3, 508-513 and Yerz. 325-341 ; 
Mandlil, 275-330 ; Eggling, Gat. No. 1289-1372 ; Burnell, Tanj. Cat. 
124-127 ; Jolly, ZDMQ 31, 127-130 ; Y. S. Islampurkar’s Parasara, 
Prefatory notes. 
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JTone of these works deals with law proper 
( vyavahara ). For example, the metrical Smrtis of 
Ip., Grant., Vi., Saiikhalikhita, and HSrita of the 
works which are still extant can at the best be but 
partially identical with the works of these authors known 
to ns from mediaeval quotations, because the greater 
part of these quotations are in prose, The contents too 
of .these Smrtis often impress us to be quite modem. 
Thus in Parasara, for whose Smrti the commentary of 
Madhava belonging to the fourteenth century and the 
occurrence of most of the ancient quotations in our text 1 
secure! a comparatively high antiquity, it is found in the 
author’s introduction (1, 24) that he regards himself to 
be a modem author, the standard author for the Kali age 
alone, and particularly assigns the works of M., Gant and 
Saiikhalikhita to the three previous ages respectively. As 
his rules are concerned with the present age of sins it is 
quite understandable that Parasara makes allowance for the 
growing tendency to permit agriculture to the Brahmans 
and he reduces the 12 sons of the ancient Smrtis to 4 of 
whom 2 are adoptive sons (2, 2, 6,13 ; 4, 22 ). It is also 
remarkable that Parasara 4, 80 f. recommends widow¬ 
burning, which is referred to in DhaimasUtras only 
facultatively and does not occur at all in M., Y. and Far. 

The Brhat-P. “the great P.” by Suvrata is of a 
still later date—an extensive work about five times 
the bulk of P., with which however, it has a 
certain similarity in the arrangement of the 
contents, specially in the first section, so that it 
should be considered an enlarged version of P. 
Other signs of modern origin are the passages—certainly 
interpolated—with the addresses Nrpa, Kajan, reminiscent 
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1. Thus according to the collections in Stenzler’s literary remains 
(of. ZDMG 47, 615-621) 70 SI. of P. are cited in the Mit. of which 
61 are found in the printed text of the former. 
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of the Purarias, while at the same time the whole work 
is being recited before an assembly of sages, the reference 
to the laws of M., Gant., Vi., Y., Harita and many 
others belonging to a preceding age, the extravagant 
glorification of the cow in Adhy. 8, the Visnuite tendency, 
the occurrence of artificial metres such as Indravajra, 
Upendravajiu, Vasantatilaka, etc. 

The text of the small Smrti of Daksa is very 
well warranted for. Of the 200 Slokas it consists 
of, 1 2 I have found 53 cited by Hamad ri, and Knllhka, 
and in the Ratnakara, Viram., Madhaviya and in the 
Mit Of course, there is also a number • of 
quotations which are not found in our Daksa, but in 
substance they are in confoimity with the other texts and 
might have been left out of a work which is not protected 
by a commentary from corruptions through the carelessness 
of the scribe. On the other hand, Sati is recommended 
by this author too (4, 18). Saiiivarta' has 227 Slokas, 
16 of which I find cited in the Mit, and by Hemadri. 
On the other hand, the texts about jurisdiction and 
secular law ascribed to this author in numerous works 
on law are not found in it. Another suspicious point is that 
he (35, 61) mentions and recommends only the brahma 
vivaha of the various forms of marriage. Regarding 
the Karmapradipa of Katyayana or Grobkila (also called 
Chandogaparisista, see Eggling’s Oat pp. 595, 524) 
which has been much talked of 3 and in part has been 
even edited in Germany, I wish to say only this that 
this work documents its connection which the Samaveda 


1. Dhs. (Calc.) 2, 383-402. The Hang Ms., and the I. 0. 1320 have 
only 197 81. 

2. Dhs. 1, 584-603. The Hang Ms. and I.O. 1366 contain 210 
81., 1.0. 1307 has 73 ! /2 SI. 

3. Cf. Bloomfield ZDMG 35, 534 ff.; Knanor, Gobh. 2, 10-14 ; 
Schrader, Dor Karmapradipa, Introd. ; Caland. Altind. Ahnencnlt 
110 - 121 . 
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by four times referring to the doctrines of Gautama whose 
relation with this Veda has been discussed in § 3 1 . 
Moreover, although a certain amount of antiquity is 
warranted to it by the commentary of Asarka and 
by the quotations—for example, in the Madh. and by 
Hemadri who quotes it as “Katy.”, Sloka-Katy. (as 
in Hem. 3,1,1549=Ksty. 1,18 ; 2, 1) or as Kanna- 
pradipa—it can yet be reckoned only among the 
latest spurs of this species of literature because it quotes 
the Grhyasamgraha and Vasistha’s Sraddhakalpa 2 3 . It 
has nothing to do with the Smrti of Hatyayana (§9) 
which is very important for law proper. 

Similarly the little work now figuring under the 
name of Vyasa can at the best be fragments of 
the Smrti of Vyasa which is likewise particularly 
important for jurisprudence, although several of 
the quotations about other features of the Dharma 
are found in if. Sati is again recommended in 
Vvasa 2, 53. 4 A similar incongruity exists between the 
c. 700 verses on law proper alone which are ascribed to 
Brhaspati and the 66 verses on Dana of which his 
printed Smrti consists. Yet some of these verses are as¬ 
cribed to Brh. by Hemadri 5 and some other verses agree 
with the usual promissory and imprecatory formulas in 


1. 13, 13 ; 17, 21 ; 20, 4 ; 24, 13. 

2. Caland 1. c. 113-116. 

3. Dhs. 2, 310-342. Thus Laghu-Vy. 1, 2 f.~Madh. 

258 (Bomb, ed.); 1, 4-6-ibid. 259 ; 2, 71 f.=ibid. 415. 

Vy. 3, 64-416 ; 4, 29 f.=186 ; 4,51-395. Further 

Yy. 4, 15, 18, 31, 33, 35-Hemadri 1, 5, 7, 25, 33. 

4. Cf. the elaborate rules about Sat! and its exaggera¬ 
ted glorification by Vyasa as quoted by Mitra Misra on Yajn. I. 86. 
Vijnanesvara in his commentary on the same verse of Y. quotes a 
few verses of Vyasa on Sati which are evidently taken from the 
Mah. "What is most peculiar, two of the verses ascribed to Yyasa 
by Mitra Misra are attributed to Sanklia and Amgirasa by Yijnanes- 
vara. Tr. 

5. Dhs. 1, 644-651. 7, 8,17»Hem. 122, 505, 507. 
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the landgrant inscriptions 1 . The metrical Atri which in 
238 verses deals with XcSra and PiUyascitta, does not 
contain any of the none too numerous texts about Dana, 
Prayascitta, Sraddha, adoption and other features of 
D harm a, which are dscribed to A. 2 

Other works of this class are the metrical Satatapa, which 
deals with sins, penances and Karmavipaka in 6 
Adhyayas and appears to he merely a fragment of an 
extensive work on Karmavipaka of this oft-quoted 
author 3 ; Likhita 4 , whose little Smrti with its 
motley contents appears to be a mere sketch and 
contains none of the quotations though of course they ape 
very rare ; Ahgiras, whose booklet dealing with penances 
is characterised as modern by the prohibition of indigo- 
coloured clothes for widows in verse 21, in conformity with 
the present custom 5 ; Usanas, who in 51 Slokas gives ns 
a system of mixed castes including men of the most diverse 
professions such as coppersmiths, potters, barbers 
jewellers, scribes, physicians, etc. 6 ; Yama, whose 98 
verses deal only with various penances and do not agree 
with the numerous quotations from Yama with the 
exception of verse 22, which is cited in the Madh. 131 7 ; the 
metrical Apastamba whose 237 Slokas are devoted to 
penances alone 8 ; the small Smrti of Vispu 9 devoted 
to the cult of Vispu. having as little in common with the 
DharmasHtra discussed in §3 as the little Harita, equally 
decided in its Visnuite tendency, with the Dharmasltra of 


1. 26-33 and 46 and also a few similar verses in the other 

recensions of Brh. in Eggeling 1324-1329. 

2. Dhs. 1, 13-36. Eggeling 1307 has 369 SI. 

3. Dhs. 2, 435-455. Cl Eaj. M. Not, No. 526; Eggeling 1364. 

4. Dhs. 2, 375-382. 

5. Dhs. 1, 554-559, cf. Mandlik 293. 

6. Dhs. 1, 497-501. 

7. Dhs. 1, 560-567. 

8. Dhs. 1, 568-583. 

9. Dhs. 1.60-69. 
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the same author discussed in §3 1 ; the extensive Vrddha- 
Hscrlta in 2587 Alohas 2 , which is full of Visnuite refe¬ 
rences and mentions inter alia the pancasamskam of the 
Vaisyavas in Adhy. 2 and refers to the different incarna¬ 
tions of Visnu in Adhy. 3. 

The Vrddha-Gautama too falls in this class and 
it has nothing to do with the Vrddha Gautama 
of the quotations but in spite of that it may similarly be 
recognised to be a Visnuite work even from its very title 
u Vaisijavadharmasastra. ’ * V. S. Islampurkar has detected 
it to be a part of the Mah. and though it cannot be found in 
the printed editions of the Mah., yet it occurs in an ancient 
Ms. of the Asvamedhika Parvan discovered by him and 
under this title it is often quoted in the Madh. 3 The metrical 
Sankhalikhita (Madras ed.) and Pulastya (Bombay ed.) 
belong to this class and the same is the case with the nu¬ 
merous still unpublished works of this species as with 
the published ones, so far as I can judge them by a critical 
examination or by the available extracts and descriptions. 
The Vispuite tendency is particularly in evidence. 

A special group, however, worthy of notice, is formed 
by those works which follow the ancient Sutras in title and 
contents. Thus there are the newly published Gautama- 
sinrti in 14 Adhv. which clearly follows the Dharmasutra 
and the PitrmedhasGtra of Gaut. discussed in §3, the 
metrical Apastambasmrti, which is still divided into 
Patalas and closely follows the Apastamba-sGtra in the 
Mantras and in the ritual at the Sraddha 4 , and we have 
also other works of this kind. 
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1. Dhs. 1, 177-193. 

2. Dhs. 1, 194-209. 

3. Dhs. 2, 497-638, cf. Islampurkar l.c. Pref, Notes 6-9. 

4. Caland, Altind. Ahnencult 111 f., 48 If. ; Bljjdrag'en 6, 1. 

Gf. also "West and Bxihler (3rd. ed.) 51 f. 
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§ 9. The fragments of metrical Smrtis. A far 

more reliable material is handed down to ns in the 
fragments of metrical Smrtis in the numerous quotations 
of mediaeval jurists than in the works discussed in §8. 
Of course these quotations are not quite sufficient to 
enable us to exactly distinguish between the texts 
characteristic of every individual author. There are 
e.g. texts which are ascribed both to Brh. and Katy., or 
are cited without any statement about the source. There 
is as little certainty about retaining or dropping the 
epithets such as Vrddha, Laghu, etc. discussed in § 8. 
The later jurists appear to cite these Smrtis mostly only 
indirectly after the quotations in older works, so that 
it is probable that they possessed complete Mss. of these 
works no more than we do at the present day. Yet 
discoveries like that of Harita (§ 8) embolden us to hope 
that yet a Ms. of this or that lost work may come to 
light somewhere. 

Tor law proper the fragments of Brhaspati and 
Khtyayana are most important. Brh., 1 a Ms. of whose 
juridical Smrti must have existed till recent times in 
the opinion of a Sastrin (Biihler), closely follows M. whom 
he declares to be the standard author and comments upon 
Ills work and enlarges it (§ 5). Even where he does 
not expressly mention M. he always adheres to his 
teachings. Thus he has taken the 18 titles of law 
from M., divides them, however, into two parts relating to 
property and injury (2,1-11) respectively, i.e. into civil and 
criminal law. In the law of debt he explains the peculiar 
expressions (11, 55-58) by means of which various 
ways of realising a debt have been described in M. 8,49. 
Where he differs from M., as is the case in the law of 
indivisible property (25,79), he takes care not to mention 
the honoured teacher by name. 


1. SBE 31. Introd. 
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Even compared with Far., Brh. appears to 
belong to a stage of still further development. Thus 
in Farada the actual heirship of the widow is 
not yet mentioned, while Brh. (25,46 ft.) circumstantially 
develops the theory that the wife is half the 
body of her husband and therefore she should inherit 
Ms property if he dies without male issue. Also the 
theory of the personal property of the woman 
(strldhana) is much more elaborate in his work, inas¬ 
much as he extends it even to the immovables. Further, 
Brh. emphasises that his institutes have reference only 
to the present age of sins and he is therefore no longer 
inclined to recognise Fiyoga and the secondary sons (24, 
12 if.; 25, 39 ff.) fully sanctioned by NSr. (12, 80 ff,; 13, 
45 ff.). On the other hand he sanctions Sati (24,11). 
In the law of debt Brh. distinguishes between four Muds 
of sureties (11, 40) instead of the three of FSr. (1,118). 
Iu chapter 8 he deals with documents in minute details. 
He extends the law of partnership even to the joint under¬ 
takings of farmers, craftsmen, architects, musicians and 
robbers (14, 20-32). He keeps closer to M. than to F&r., 
yet he agrees with the latter in many definitions. He 
too mentions the Dinara (10,15) like Far. Accordingly it 
appears that the account of the Skandapurana, referred 
to in § 7, about the successive redactions of M. by Bhrgu, 
Far. and Brh., in spite of its mythical character, approxi¬ 
mately agrees with the actual state of affairs ; yet 
however, there is no great distance of time between Far, 
and Brh. Brh. should he assigned to about the sixth or 
the seventh century a.d, because already from the ninth 
century onwards he is quoted by the commentators as 
an inspired Seer. For the quotations from Brh., 
in Dhammasats wMch lead ns to a similar result, 
see § 13. The passage (27,21) about the Parasikas 
indicating an intimate intercourse with the Persians 
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is also worthy of notice. The Brh. quotations about 
other features of Dkarma, some of which may he traced 
in the s m all Brh. (§ 6), are comparatiyely far fewer in 
number than those about Yyavahara; perhaps like bTar. 
the latter formed a separate work on law proper. From the 
reference to the Yaj asaneyaka-mantra, YS 20, 20, in a 
text of Brh. about Snana 1 , it cannot be concluded that Brh. 
was a Yajasaneyin, for the same Mantra is cited else¬ 
where too, e.g., in Yi. 64, 21. 

Katy. is closely connected with Brh. as a juridical 
author. 4s a teacher of the White Yajurveda he is consi¬ 
dered to be the author of several works including-the 
Srautasntra and the Sraddhakalpa to this Yeda, and 
quotations are found also from a Katyayanagrhya 2 , which 
is different from the K&tiyagrhya of Par. See § 8 for 
his Karmapradipa. It is possible that the latter 
is a fragment of the original Smrti of Katy., for 
it contains many of tho texts quoted in the 
Dharmanibandhas ; yet the juridical texts of Katy., which 
are not found in it are so numerous that they might have 
formed a work by themselves. Very probably these texts 
are connected with the Dharmaslltra of Katy., discussed in 
§4. 

The similarity of Katy.’s juridical texts with those of 
Brh. is perceptible everywhere in their phraseology and in 
the arrangement of the subject matter as well as from their 
contents. It is therefore quite understandable that these two 
authors, as already referred to, are not seldom confused 
with one another; many texts also may belong to both. 
Thur according to Brh. as well as Katy., the legal verdict 
may be based on one of the four grounds of judgment: 
Dharma, Yyavahara, Caritra and Rajajiia, and also in tlie 


1. Hemadri 3,1, 902 

2. I c, 1324. 
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definitions of those terms the two authors agree with each 
other approximately, although the subsections mentioned 
by Brh. cannot be found in Katy. (Brh. 2, 18-27 ; Katy. 1 
2, 80-34) 2 . Brh. is more elaborate also in his explanation 
of the various grounds for the inadmissibility of a com¬ 
plaint (3, 9-12), while on the other hand, Katy. (4,1-23) 3 
describes in detail the four methods of answering a com¬ 
plaint and divides them into various subsections. In the law 
of debt, according to Brh. 11,13 when gold is lout, the capi¬ 
tal along with the interest may increase to double the origi¬ 
nal amount; Katy. 10,10 4 5 6 7 8 extends this law also to jewels, 
pearls and other precious tilings. He expands Brhaspati’s 
laws about suretyship by adding, for instance, a long list of 
inadmissible sureties (10, 28-30)° and elaborates his laws 
about the liability for debts and the realisation thereof by 
a mass of detailed rules about fathers and sons incapable 
of doing business, women capable of inheriting, slavery for 
debt, imprisonment for debt etc., (10, 41-90)/ In the law 
of partnership, like Brh. he too discusses the division of 
the common profit in the case of a confederacy of robbers, 
dealers, farmers or craftsmen (13, 3-6) In the law of 
inheritance he recognises the heirship of the widow in the 
absence of male descendants, but only with certain reserva¬ 
tions (25,46-66).® Like Brh and Nar. he too knows the 
Dinara. Generally speaking he agrees in many cases with 


Katy. fur¬ 
ther deve¬ 
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1. These quotations are to be referred to the English translation 
prepared by me which is now ready for the press. (This translation 
has never been published and so these references cannot be verified. 
For the references to Katy. however I have indicated the corres¬ 
ponding texts in Bandyopadhyaya’s Katyayananaatasamgralia. TV.) 

2. Bandyopadhyaya, Katyayanamatasamgraha, 371-375. TV. 

3. Bandj r opadhyaya, 108 ff. Tr. 

4. Bandyopadhyaya, 447. Tr. 

5. Bandyopadhyaya, 463 ff. Tr. 

6. Bandyopadhyaya, 389—439. TV. 

7. Bandyopadhyaya, 505—508. Tr. 

8. Bandyopadhyaya, 708 ff. Tr. 
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Mr. and M. and in particular gives definitions of teclmical 
terms occurring in the works of these and other authors, 
snc-h as Pradvivaka, Vy avahar a, Anvadhi, Yetana, TJtkoca, 
Samanta, Yrddha, Saury adhana,Bharyadhana, Yidyadhana, 
Stridhana, etc. 

Of authorities he most frequently quotes Bhrgu, 
i. e., of course, M. in the recension of Bhrgu (as in 
10,55,87; 15,4; 16,5; 24,11, 28, 38, 40, 45) 1 2 and 
Brh. (e. g. 4, 39, 40; 15, 25 ; 24 ,27, 31, 37). 3 4 He 
mentions the Manavah and Grautamah(21,9) :3 as authorities 
for a rule about theft which, I confess, cannot to traced 
in our M. and Gaut. To sum up, however, Katy. is rather 
posterior to than contemporary with Brh. with whom he 
has another point of similarity in the number of his 
juridical texts which amounts to over 7007 At all events 
he is certainly later than M. Y. and Mr. 

Yyasa, of whom over 200 juridical texts have been 
quoted, deals particularly in details with judicial pro¬ 
cedure and agrees in many cases with Mr., Brh. 
and Katy. Thus he gives the etymology of the word 
Pradvivaka, mentions even!the accountant and the scribe 
among the assessors of the law-court, speaks of 
registering the plaint on the floor, discusses in 
details the composition and examination of royal 
grants and other documents, mentions the four 
modes of answer and eight kinds of judgment and 
deals with occupation and usucaption in the same manner 
as Brh. and Katy. (1, 5, 8 f., 21-26, 34-72) 5 . In the law 
of debt he refers to 7 kinds of suretyship, i. e. 2 more 


1. Bandyopadliyaya, 404, 423, 525, 532, 548, 562, 740, 751, 
etc. ; also Miami, e. g., ibid. 416. TV. 

2. Bandyopadhaya, 53L 557, 739, 750, 753. Tr. 

3. Baiidyopadliyaya, 634. Tr. 

4. In Bandyopadhyaya’s collection the number of Katyayana’s 
Slokas amounts nearly to 900 including the appendices. 7V. 

5. See f.-n. 1, p. 59. 
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than K&ty., 3 more than Brh. and 4 more than Mr. 
(2,12). A striking sign of the modern origin of the VySsa- 
smrti is the glorification of Sati, which VySsa recom¬ 
mends and facilitates in every way (12, 3—10). 

Pit&maha, of whom about 200 juridical texts have 
been preserved, seems to have been considered a 
special authority on ordeals and describes all the 9 
kinds of same, in which connection he particularly 
dwells upon the names of the gods appealed to. Even 
Brh. 10, 27 1 quotes him as authority for a rule about 
the ordeal with a hot gold-piece. This quotation may 
refer to PitSm. 2,147 2 , but however, it may also be a 
memorial verse ascribed to Pitam, so that his Smrti 
need not necessarily be older than that of Brh. His 
descriptions of the ordeals seem rather to be more 
detailed than the descriptions of other authors and his 
50 chalani and 22 pad aid nrpajneyani , 1 e. offences 
which should be investigated and punished by the kin g 
even if there is no impeachment (1,7-23), are also 
indicative of a particularly modem character. 

Haiita 3 appears in the quotations as the author of over 
50 juridical Slokas which are found neither in Ms Dhar- 
masntra (§3) nor in the metrical works ascribed to Mm 
(§8), and evidently they deal with the law of a very 
modem period. Thus he describes the course of judicial 
proceedings and the composition of plaints and answers 
with the same scholastic subtlety as Katy. and others (1, 
16-29, 31, 38 ff.) and distinguishes between five kinds of 
sureties in the law of debt (2,11). 

Still many more names occur in the juridical quota¬ 
tions, to which we should also add the numerous 

1. The same passage is found also in the Napalese Ms. of Mar. 
(Conrady, Fiinfzehn Blatter 12,15). 

2. See f.-n. 1, p. 59. 

3. Jolly, Der Yyavahaiudliyaya of H.’s Dharmasastra (Mimck. 
1889). 
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texts which are quoted without any more accurate desig¬ 
nation than. “Smrti”. In most cases these quotations 
are not numerous enough so that the individuality of 
the authors concerned may stand out in hold relief, yet 
in general there is no reason to assign them to an older 
period than that of Brh. and Katy. Thus the Smrtisam- 
graha, whose very name betrays it to he a modern 
compilation, declares the unequal partition of property 
favourable to the older sons, the levirate and the 
animal sacrifice to he inadmissible in the present age 
and gives views about the nature and the origin of 
ownership which remind us even of the commentaries. 
Prajapati gives great prominence to widows’ right of 
inheritance. Halayudha, Dharesvara (Bhoja), JimTLta- 
vahana—famous commentators of the mediaeval age are at 
the same time quoted as authors of Slokas exactly of the 
same style as of the metrical Smrtis. 

In the 'wide sphere of customs and religion partly 
the same names and partly a series of other names 
are met with in the quotations. Thus even the Mit 1 
quotes as authors of metrical fragments on Scara and 
Prayascitta, Angiras, Atri, Asvalayana,Upamanyu, TJsanas, 
Bsyasrnga, Kasyapa, Kapva, Katy ay ana Karsnajini, 
Kumara, Krsp a-Dvaipayana, Kratn, Grargya, Gautama, 
Caturv i msatimata, Chagaleya, Jamadagni, Jstukarpya, 
Jabali, Jaimini, Devala, Dhaumya, Paraskara, Pitamaha, 
Pulastya, Paithinasi, Pracetas, Marlci, ama, rddhaya- 
jiiavalkya, Likhita, Laugaksi, Vasistha, VaisampSyana, 
Yyaghrapada, Vyasa, Sandilya, Sunafipncha, Saunaka, 
Sattrinisanmata, Sumantu, etc. A !similar but more 
copious list may be gathered from Apar&rka 2 . Still 


1. According to the collections in Stenzler’s literary remains; 
cf. ZIMG 47, 616. 

2. Cf, Kirste, Analyse der Citate in A.’s Commentar (Wien 1893). 
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more numerous and multifarious are the quotations, 
particularly about Sraddlia, iu Hemldri and in the 
Snirticandrika, not to speak of later works. 

felO. The epic literature. The two great epics, 
particularly the Mah., are often quoted as sources of law, 
exactly in the same manner as the Smrtis, and in the 
quotations from the Mah. either the whole work or a parti¬ 
cular Parvan or the Gita (Bhagavadgita) is mentioned. 
The close relation between the Mah. and the Smrtis is 
illustrated even by the fact referred to in §8, that the 
extensive printed Smrti of Vrddha-Gautama originally 
formed a part of the Mah. and is often cited in the Dharma- 
nibandhas as such. Also the Smrtis of Visnu, Brhaspati, 
Yania, etc., discussed in §8, may be considered to be re¬ 
modellings or shorter episodes of the Mah. or allied works 
on account of their form and the addresses like dvijaire^tha 
and various references to the heroes of the Mah.. That the 
Mah., whose importance for the history of law will shine 
forth frequently in course of this treatise, must have pos¬ 
sessed its present character of a colossal Smrti already about 
300-500 A. D. 1 has been proved by Biihler 2 . Thus the verses 
regarding gifts have been quoted from the Mah., even from 
the fifth century onwards and man inscription of the sixth 
century 100,000 Slokas are ascribed to the Mah., so that, 
accordingly, already at that time, it had attained approxi¬ 
mately its present bulk. At the time of Rumania, i. e. in 
the eighth century, the Mah. was already essentially a 
a didactic poem in which the old sagas figured only as 
connecting links. According to the united evidence of 
Ban a in the Eadambarl and an inscription from Kamboja, 
it used to be recited like the RamSyana in the temples of 

1. “Y” Chr. in the German text is a tyjK)ganpMcal mistake. Tr. 

2. Biihler and Kirste, Contrib. to the history of the Mali... 
Sitzungsbor. Wien 1892, 4-27. 
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India and Further India already about 600 A. D. for the 
edification of the faithful. ESmayapa has the character 
of a didactic poem even from the very beginning. Jacobi 
assigns the date of its composition to the period from the 
sixth to the eighth century B. C. 1 

The Puranas have influenced the development of 
Acara even more strongly than the Itihasas. The popular¬ 
ity enjoyed by these extensive collections of legends was 
certainly attained by them already in the days of the 
earliest Dharmanibandhas. Thus Hemadri supports his 
exposition of the Vratas, which forms a great part of his 
colossal work, almost only on the Puranas which are 
generally his chief source. Even in the Dharmasntras 
the Purapas are frequently quoted as sources of law and 
Ap. 1,24, 6 refers specially to the Bhavisyatpurana. 
Neither is it advisable to sever the existing Puranas 
completely from those of antiquity and to consider them 
to be worthless modern compilations. The existing Puranas 2 
are comiected with the Vedas and the Smrtis in many 
ways. Thus Caland 3 in his exposition of the Sr&ddha 
found a close connection between the MAr kap deyapur an a 
and the unpublished metrical Giant, of the Burnell collec¬ 
tion, between the Visnudharinottara and Vi, the 
Caturviihsatipurapa and the Manavasraddhakalpa, the 
Krirmapurana and the Snirti of IJsanas, and between 
the Brahmapurana and the rites of the Kathas or Kapi- 
sthala-kafchas. The Sraddhakalpa of T. has passed over 
to the Agni and the Ctaradapurapas; the former contains 
moreover the whole of the second book of Y. and the latter 


1. Das Ramayana (Bonn 1898), 100-1 tl. Ludwig arrived at a 
different result ; fiber das Ramayana (Prag 1894). Of. also Grierson 
IA 23, 52 ff.; Barth, Bulletin 288 ff. (1894) ; Jacobi ZDMG 48, 
407 ff. 

2. Cf. Biihler SBE 2, XXYHI f. 

3. Altind. Ahneneult 68, 79, 112. 
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contains almost the whole of the first and the third boohs 
of Y. The Bhavisyapurana has borrowed long passages 
from the first three Adhy. of onr M; The so-called Smrti 
of Laghn—Harita is identical with a part of the Nrsiihha- 
piirapa and seems to have been taken from it and pur¬ 
posely stamped as a Smrti 3 

For the consideration of the age and authenticity 
of the existing Purapas, this also is of great importance 
that a large portion of the quotations from them, in the 
Dharmanibandhas may be traced in our Pnranas. Thus 
V. S. Islampurkar has traced in the existing editions and 
Mss. of Kurina, Nrsimha, M&rkaqdeya, Linga, Vispu, 
Saiva and Skandapur&pas most of the quotations from 
them occurring in the first part of the Madhavlya edited 
by him and at Least some of the quotations from the 
Matsyapur5pa. The same with the Purapa quotations of 
Hemadri. Still more important is the fact that Alberani 
about 1000 A. I), was acquainted with a work essentially 
identical with the Kashmirian Vispudharmottara, and 
he also knew that Brahmagupta had used the 
work already in 628 A. D 4 These religious works 
are of course less important for law proper excepting 
certain features of the family law and therefore 
will be mentioned but rarely in the following treatise. 
The Smrtis themselves do not recognise the Purapic 
sources of law to be equally authoritative, rather 
in the ease of a conflict between the teachings of the 
Smrti and the Purapas, the former decides the issue 5 ; but 
the authors of the Dharmanibandhas have little observed 
this maxim. 
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1. Cf. Mandlik LVE f. 

2. Bidder SBE 25, CX I. 

3. Y. S. Islampurkar, Madh. 1, 9. 

4. Bidder, IA 19, 408, of. SBE L c. 

5. Thus according to Yyasa 1, 4 ; Samgraha in the Prayogapari- 
iata. Of. West and Bidder (3rd, ed.) 11; Mandlik XXYEL 

9 
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§ 11. The commentaries. Tlie activity of the 
commentators in the field of Dharma had begun clearly 
already at a very early period. The works of the Mlmam- 
sa school 1 may in a certain sense he considered as 
explanatory works on the Smrtis ; the aim of this school 
was to explore the Dharma and to investigate the essence of 
Smrtiand its relation to Srnti theoretically and practically, 
and the Mimariisa school was, as referred to above, 
well acquainted with the M. and the most important 
Dkarmasntras 

The Mimamsa school has therefore certainly 
strongly influenced the opinions of tire com¬ 
mentators, so that even the colossal Manubhasya of 
Medhatithi, opening the way up for the long line of 
commentaries on M. 2 , quotes Kumarila ; Medhatithi 
therefore could net have lived before the end of the eighth 
century hut on the other hand he must be dated before 
the time of Bhojarai a (eleventh century) and Vijhanesvara 
(11 .—12. cent.) ; he thus belongs to the 9. or the 10. 
century A.D. at the latest. 3 Very probably his native country 
is to be sought in Kashmir, although already in early 
times he is quoted in South Indian works. The Manutlka of 
Gfovindaraja, is very useful for the interpretation of the 
text as it contains a full paraphrase of the text and is 
marked by a conciseness of expression and philological 
accuracy, but it is considerably later, and in consideration 
of its posteriority to Bhojaraja and anteriority to Sridliara, 


1. Of. Colebrooke, Iss. ed. Cowell. 1, 319-349 ; Thibaut. 

Arthasamgraha (Ben. 1882), H-XT. 

2. Of. Btihler SBE 25, CXVIH-CXXXVI ; Tag. Lect. 4-12 
My MaimtUcasaiiiipnlia in the Bibl. Ind. contains extracts from 6 
unpublished commentaries and Mandlik’s Manavadharmasastra 
(Bomb. 1886) contains the complete text of 7 commentaries. 

3. Medhatithrs significant statement (on M. II, 22) that “Miecchas 
even invading Aryavarta again and again, can never be permanently 
settled there” may be turned to account to determine his date, Tr. 
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Dharapidhara, Narayap asarvajna, Jlmfttavahana, Sula- 
parii and Kulltlka, it should he placed in the 12. 
century. 

The Manvarthavivrti of Narayaijasarvaj ha howeyer, 
which is remarkable for originality but goes into 
details only in the case of difficult passages in the 
text, can hardly be dated later than the 14. century, 
for this ITarayana is mentioned already in a work of 
Eayamnkuta composed in 1431 ; moreover, a Ms. of 
this commentary was copied in the year 1497. The 
famous commentary of Kullhkabhatta, already published 
several times and probably composed in Benares in 
the 15. century, has recently been proved to be a piece 
of plagiarism based on the older work Govindaraja. 
Raghavananda’s Manvarthacandrika mentions the four 
above-mentioned commentaries, but depends mostly on 
that of Kulltlka ; the author who is otherwise known 
as a philosophical writer can therefore be assigned to the 
16. century at the earliest, but cannot have lived 
later than c. 1650, for the oldest Mss. of Ms work belong 
to tMs period. 

There is no certainty about the commentary of 
Nandana or hTandanacarya; probably it belongs to 
a later date ; he appears to have made use of the above 
mentioned works, specially that of Narayana, although 
he does not mention them, and by the readings he has 
favoured he betrays his South Indian origin. The 
still unpublished glosses of an unknown author, found in a 
Kashmirian Ms. of onr M. are at least 200 years old, but 
are unimportant. The Manubhav&rthacandrika of Bama- 
candra is quite a recent commentary in the opinion 
of Mandlik, the editor of this work ; moreover, only 
selected passages are explained in it, apparently follow¬ 
ing Kullnka in particular, whom, along with the Mitak- 
sar5, the author mentions in Ms introduction as Ms 
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cliief source. Moreover commentaries on M. by Krsnanatha, 
Bucidatta and Man iramadlksita, a contemporary of Shah 
Jahan (1628-58), are mentioned in manuscript-cata¬ 
logues 1 2 . The commentaries of Asahaya., Visnusv&min, 
Bharuci, VisvarUpa, Bhojaraja, Dharanidhara, Sridhara- 
svamin, Madhavacarya, etc., are as yet Iniown only 
from quotations 3 . Of these the first two are older 
than Medhatithi, the three following older than Mitak- 
sara—the reign of Bhoja of course falls in the period 
between 1021 and c. 1050—Dharanidhara is older than 
Kulluka who often quotes him but according to the 
quotation on M. 2, 85, does not reckon him among the 
“Ancients” like Medhatithi ; for Madhavacarya see § 12. 

Next to M., Y. seems to have been most commented 
upon, and most important is the frequently published 
commentary of the mendicant (parivrajaha) Vijhanesvara 
—the famous Mitaksara 3 , which became a standard 
work already at an early date in the Dekhan and also 
in Benares and a great part of Northern India ; even 
in the English period, it has exercised a great influence 
on modem judicature through Colebrooke’s translation 
of that portion of it which deals with the law of inherit¬ 
ance. Vijhanesvara is called a Southern author in the 
Madanaratna. He himself controverts the opinions 
of the authors of the North and glorifies the King 
Vikramaditya of Kalyana, who is undoubtedly identical 
with the ruler of Kalyana in Haiderabad known from 
inscriptions of 1076-1127 A.D. and from the Vikra- 
mahkadevacarita edited by Biihler. The period of 


1. AufrecM 1. c. 451; Stein, Jammu Catalogue (1894) XXXYII. 

2. Ci Biihler 1. c. CXX; Tag. Lect. 5; Mandlik L c. 1, 4; 
Kiethom El 3, 48. 

3. West and Biihler (3rd. ed.) 12-17 ; Bhandarkar, Hist, 61-67; 
Colebrooke 1. c, 479. 
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activity of our author therefore fells in the last quarter 
of the eleventh century and the first quarter of the 
twelfth century, and the fame of his work should be 
attributed more to the power and esteem of the mighty 
Cslukya princes than, to any intrinsic merit of the Hit., 
which indeed is not a mere commentary, hut contains 
a system of Dharrna furnished with numerous quotations. 

The Mit. in its turn was commented upon by various 
authors and moreover, on the whole, many of the later legal 
works now agreeing with it, now opposing it, attached 
themselves to the MiiaksarS,. I know the commentaries 
of Madhustldanagosvamin (19. cent.), MukundaMa, Eadha- 
mohanasarman and Halayudkabhatta on Mit only 
from manuscript catalogues. The commentary of Visves- 
vara—the Suhodhini which goes into details only in 
particular passages was composed at the court of the 
dynasty of Madanapala ruling in Kastha (KStha) to the 
north of Delhi in Northern India probably about1850-1360, 
because the Madanavinoda, the last of the five known 
works of this author, was written in 1375 and Subo- 
dhmi was his earliest work 1 . The very elaborate 
commentary of LaksmidevI Payagunde, called LaksmivyE- 
khyana, 2 was written about 1750, certainly not 
after 1782 3 . As proof of the verbosity of this 
learned female Sanskrxiist of the 18. century it may he 
mentioned that in this work the section on DSyabhaga 
alone covers 239 pages of a copy belonging to me, as 
against the 82 printed pages on Dayabhlga in the 
Bombay edition of the Mit, (1882). Only fragmentary 


1. Aufreeht L c. 454 f. 

2. Its Vyavahara section has been published under the 
name “BHambhat^L” Tr. 

3. Of. ZDIG 46, 270; Tag, Leet 15. 
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Mss. are known of ETandapaijdita’s commentary on the Mit, 
(17. cent.) 1 2 

Of further commentaries on Y. notably the learned 
Apararka and comprehensive works of Apararka and Mitra- 
on YajB. misra and the short commentary of Snlapani have been 
preserved ; all of them are still unpublished. Apararka 3 , 
a king of Bbnkan belonging to the dynasty of Silaharas, 
ruled in the 12. century ; yet we have got to choose 
between two kings of this name of whom one is attested 
to have lived about 1140-1160 and the other from 1184 to 
1187. The commentary of Apararka or Aparaditya is parti¬ 
cularly rich in Smrti-quotations 4 5 and was assiduously 
made use of by later authors. His relation with the Mit. 
is not clear because though of course he often alludes 
to it, yet however he does not mention it by name and not 

, t> .. seldom differs from the Mit. in views and readings 9 . 

on\^aTs Sia Mifamisrals Viraniitrodaya, not to be confounded 
with the manual of Dharma of the same name (§ 12), 
is an elaborate and valuable work as tested by Peterson 
and tbe date of its composition falls in the 17. century 6 . 
Sulapar)i ! s Snlapani’s Dlpakalika which explains only selected 
Dipakakka. passage modem in the opinion of Colebrooke 7 ; 

according to E. Mitra 8 on the other hand, Snlapapi is a 
contemporary of Laksmanasena of Bengal (beginning of 
the 12. century 9 ). Snlapani is quoted by Eaghunandana 

1. Of. ZDMG- 46, 271, 

2. Mitramisra’s commentaiv is being published in the Chow- 
ldiamba Sanskrit Series along with the Mit. Tr. 

3. Cf. Lidraju BG 13, 2, 426 ff. ; Buhler in Denkschr. cl. 
Wiener Ak. 42, 5,1 (1893). 

4. Cf. Kirste in Buhler 1. e. 

5. W est and Btihler (3rd. eel) 18; Tag. Leet. 13 f. 

6. Peterson, II. Eeport 49-53: Eggeling 1. c. 1288; ZDMG 46, 
271. 

7. 1. c. 487. 

8. Not. 3. No. 1147, 

9. See f.-n. 1, p. 75 Tr 
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(about 1600) and liimself quotes no later authors than 
Bhavadeva, Bhoja (11. cent) and Laksmidhara (12. 
cent. ? ) 1 ; yet very probably he is later than Jlmtlta- 
vahana (§ 12), for the latter is mentioned at the head 
of Bengali jurists. Sulapam lived in Bengal, for he is 
called Sahudiyapa or Sahudipala, which Colebrooke 
identified with Sahuria in Bengal, and he is called an 
Easterner by Kamalakara. I know the commentaries of 
Culamapisulda, Mathuranatha and EaghunSthabhatta 2 
only from manuscript catalogues and those of Bharuci 3 , 
Devabodha (both older than the Mit.), Visvarupa (the 
teacher of Vijnanesvara), Dharmesvara (older than 
SulapSqi), etc. only from quotations. 

On Ip. and Gaut,, we possess valuable commentaries 
by Haradatta, also called Haradattacarya, and Hara- 
dattamisra, a South Indian author, who is very probably 
identical with the Haradattamisra or Haradattacarya quoted 
by Sayaqa-Madkava 4 in the Dhatuvxtti and in the Sarva- 
darsanasamgraha 5 and therefore is to he dated about 
1300 at the latest. Biihler has published extracts from 
this commentary on Ip. in his edition of Ip. and has 
translated many passages of the two commentaries in the 
foot-notes in SBE 2. 

Madhava, who has been just mentioned, with his 
title v idvarauya “the wilderness of learning”, famous 
as a fertile author like his younger brother Sayana, is 
the author of the extensive commentary on Parasara, the 
Parasarasmrtivyakhya, often quoted by later authors 
and contains a full encyclopaedia of Dharma, parti- 


1. Aufrecht 1. c. 660. 

2. 1. c. 474. 

3. Of. ZDMG 47, 616. 

4 Of. Biihler Ap. (2nd. ed.) YIH. 

5. Gough 104. 
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Nandapnij- 
dita on 
ParaSara. 


Nandapap- 

dita’s 

Vaijayanti 
on vijrai, 


Asahaya 
on Nar. 


cularly also of Vyavahara 1 . In the introduction to 
this work the author calls himself the Guru and Minister 
of King Bukka, who is without doubt Bukka I, the 
fa m ous ruler of Vijayanagara (Hampi on the Tuhgabha- 
dra in Bellary) in Southern India ; documents regarding 
this king, according to Hultzsch, cover the period Saka 
1276-93, so that his reign falls in the third quarter 
of the fourteenth century. An edition of the first two 
sections in Telugu has appeared from Madras ; two 
new editions of the whole work are about to appear in 
the Bibl. Ind. in Calcutta and in the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series,—the latter is the best. Burnell in 1868 published 
a translation of the chapter on the law of inheritance. 
The well-known author Nandapanclita wrote a 
considerably shorter commentary on Parasara which is 
still unpublished and scarcely touches law proper; 
it was written at all events before 1622 the date of 
composition of Ms Vaijayanti, in -which this commentary 
is quoted 2 

The Vaijayanti just mentioned is a very elaborate 
commentary on Vi. containing nnmerons quotations 
and excurses, which, according to the Mss., was composed 
by Nandap audita in the year 1622 at Benares. This 
learned Dharmadhikarin whose descendants are still 
living in Benares (§ 12), has left behind Mm a consi¬ 
derable number of extensive works on law and also in 
the sphere of philosophy and even poetry. I have 
myself published extracts from Ms Vaijayanti in my 
edition of Vi. in the Bibl. Ind. and in my translation 
of Yi. 

Nar. was first commented upon by Asahaya whose 
high antiquity has been adverted to above ; yet we do 


1. Cf. Burnell, Vamsabr. XYI; Elemm, Sa&vimsabr. 15 if.; R. 
SarvacUnkari, Principles 362-366 ; Hultzsch El 3, 36 ; S311, 161. 

2. Tag. Lech 16; Eggeling L c. 1301. 
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not possess Ms NEradabMsya in its original form ; 

it was revised by a certain Kalyapabhatfca, because the 

text “was spoilt by bad scribes”. My edition and my 

translation of N8r. contain long extracts from it. There 

is another commentary written in Newari in a Nepalese 

Ms. of this Smrfci 
$ 

Baudh. has been commented upon by Govindasvamm 
in his Bodhayanadharmavivarana, and. English extracts 
from this work are to be found in the notes in Bhhler’s 
translation of Baudh, But BtLhler does not place this 
commentary very high in antiquity and in the opinion of 
Burnell too it is modern. 

The Kannapradipa of Katy. is commented upon by 
Asarka or AsEditya. According to Eggeling I. 0. No. 
1470, the VidhSnap&ri jata written in 1625, and according 
to Anfrecht Bodl. No. 654, Kamaiakara, who wrote at 
the beginning of the 17. century, quote an Ssarka. 
Anantadeva of a slightly later age mentions an Asaditya 
(Hall. Ind. 190). Schrader’s Kannapradipa contains extracts 
from Asarka. 

Almost all the works ; mentioned hitherto contain 
more or less numerous references to older commentaries 
on the Smrtis commented upon by themselves. Moreover, 
commentaries on other Smrtis, e. g., Harita, Vyasa, 
Oaturvimsatimata, are mentioned in the manuscript cata¬ 
logues or are quoted in mediaeval and modern law-books. 
For some of the commentaries on later works see § 12. 
The commentaries have as yet by no means ceased to 
he composed, as, e. g., the valuable commentary on Vas. 
was composed by Krsnapa^idita only in the seventies of 
this (nineteenth) century. 
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ant ones may be noticed here, with special reference 
to the works which are exactly datable and deal with 
law proper. The most ancient of the existing works 
appear to be of the 11. or the 12. century, although 
quotations from considerably older works are not 
wanting. 

T atrflm . Laksmidhara x , the first minister (samdhivi- 

SmSkal ffrdhika) of a king Govindaeandra is the author of Krtya 

patara. or Smrtikalpataru or Srnriikalpadruma which in 12 

Kandas deals with Sraddha, Dana, Pratistha, Suddhi, Tirtha 
and other features of the sacred law as well as with the 
duties of kings (rajadharma) and procedure (vyavahara). 
Perhaps the patron of Laksmidhara is identical with the 
powerful Govindacandra of Kanyakubja, and documents 
about this king cover the period from 1105 to 1148. At all 
events Laksmidhara is quoted already by Hemaclri 
and in the Smrtyarthasara (see below) and in his turn 
quotes Medhatithi (9. cent., see § 11) among the commen¬ 
tators, so that he can very probably be assigned to the 
first half of the 12. century, if not earlier. He s quoted also 
in various other works from every part of India besides 
the two above-mentioned ones,—such as the Madanapari- 
jata, Madanaratna, Vivad acintaman i and Yivadaratnakara, 
Sarasvativilasa, Viramitrodaya, and by Kainalakara, 
Kaghunandana, etc. 

To approximately the same epoch as that of Laksmidhara, 
Hagyudha belongs Halayudha, 1 2 the author of the recently 
published Brahmanasarvasva about the daily duties 
of the Brahmans, etc., which is assiduously 
quoted specially by Bengali authors. Halayudha was 
the chief justice (dharm adkikarin, dharmadhyak§a) of 
the famous king Laksmanasena of Bengal who ascended 

1. ZDMG 46. 273; of. El 2 ; 358 ff. 

2. Eggeling 1640 ; IA 19, 1 ff. 
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the throne in 1119, 1 2 The father of this king was Ballala- 
sena, and the same name happens to he the designation 
of the author of the Danasagara about religious gifts, 
which according to the introduction in the I 0. Ms. 1704 
was composed by Ballalasena, the son of Vijayase- 
na and the grandson of Hemantasena with the help of 
Aniruddha in the year 1169 (Saka 1091) 3 . There is no 
doubt about the correct reading of this date also expressed 
in words by Aufrecht and Eggeling but from inner reasons 
it is more probable that it should be read Saka 1019= 
1097 A. D. with E. Mitra according to another source. 

Of ancient South Indian works there are the Abhilasi- 
tarthacintamapi or Manasollasa of the Calukya king 
Bhulokamalla-Somesvaradeva (1127-88), an encyclopaedia 
for princes about architecture, politics, amusements, etc. 3 
and the important Smrticandrika of Devapnabhatta 4 , 
which is divided into 5 great Kapdas or Adkyayas 
on Samskara, Ihnika, Prayascitta, ^raddha and 
Vyavah3ra with munerous sub-sections (praharanas). 
The section on Dayabhaga or the law of inheritance 
in this work has been published and translated. As the 
Smrtioandrika quotes Apararka (§11) and is quoted by 
Hemadri (see below), it must be dated at about 1200. 
This work enjoys a high esteem not only in Southern India 
hut is frequently quoted also in North Indian works such 
as, e. g., the Yiramitrodaya. In a passage of the Smrtican- 


1. Many scholars are inclined to assign the date ol Laksma- 
nasena to a considerably later period, cf., e. g., Y. A. Smith, Early 
History of India (3rd. ed.) p. 403. For other views on this point see, 
ibid. pp. 415—422 ; R. D. Banerji, Bangalar Itihas, part 1 (2nd, ed.). 
TV. 

2. Cf. Aufrecht, C. C. 792 ; Pischel, Die Hofdichter des Laksmana- 
sena 7 ; R, Mitra, Not. No. 279. 

3. Burnell, Tanjore Cat. 141; R. Mitra No. 1215, 2203; Biihler, 
Yikramahkadevacarita 41 note; Aufrecht, C. C. 26. 

4. Eggeling 1378 ff.; ZDMG 46, 271 f. 
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SricUiara’s 

Smrtyar- 

thasara. 


Govinda- 
raja’s Srar- 
timanjari- 


Hemadri \s 
Caturvar- 
gacintama- 
rii. 


drika quoted byHemadri (Sr. 1360) which, however, I cannot 
find in the corresponding part of the text of the Smrtic., a 
view of the “author of the Smrtyarthasara” has been criti¬ 
cised. If the oft-quoted work of this name by Sridhara 1 is 
meant herewith, as is most probable, the latter must have 
been written before 1200, but however it is certainly not older 
than 1150 because Sridhara refers to the Kalpavrksa 
(Kalpadruma of Laksmidhara,see above) and to Grovindara- 
ja-matam. Govindaraja already mentioned as a commen¬ 
tator in §11 should here again be mentioned as the author 
of the Smrtimanjarl 2 , which is quoted by himself in his 
commentary on M. and by other ancient authors. 

The imposing Caturvargacintamani of Hemadri 3 
belongs to the latter half of the 13. century, more accura¬ 
tely, to the period between 1260 and 1309, whose 
already far advanced publication in the Bibl. 
Ind. will, it is hoped, be shortly concluded. Of the five 
Khandas, the first or Vratakhapda, the second or Dan akha - 
pda and a greater part of the fifth or Parisesakhanda have 
hitherto appeared, while the third the and fourth Khandas 
i.e. the Tirtha and the Moksakhandas, are still unpublished. 
Law proper has not been dealt with in this vol umi nous 
work, excepting in some occasional remarks in the section 
on Sxaddha (524 ff), but ittis a real mine of interesting 
quotations from the Smrtis and Puranas. Hem. was the 
minister (mantrin) and secretary or keeper of archives 
0tirikaranadhipa) to two powerful rulers of the Yadava 
dynasty in Devagiri (Dowlatabad in Haidexabad)— 
Mahadeva (1260-71) andEamaeandra (1271-1309). Bhan- 


1. Bhandarkar, Bep. for 1883 i, 46 ; Eggeiing 1543 ff.; ZDMGr 46, 
279 ; Colebrooke, Ess. 1, 472 f. Jacobi’s collection contains an old 
Ms. of the Smrtyarthas. of sam 1476. 

2. Eggeiing 1550 ; Biihler, SBE 25, CXXVH ; ZDMG 1. c. 

3. Bhandai'kar, Hist. 88-90, 109-117 ; Eggeiing 1876 ff.; ZDMG 
3. c.272. 
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darkar 1 assigns to about 1230 a DSnav Sky avail about 
religious institutions and gifts, which, was composed by 
Vidyapati at the request of Dhiramati, the wife of the 
king Narasimhadeva of Mithila. An old Ms. of this work 
was copied already in 1483 and moreover the name of 
king Narasimhadeva occurs in the traditional family 
trees of the ancient dynasty of Mithila, in which the 
well-known Harasimhadeva, whose reign falls in the 
beginning of the 14. century, is mentioned as his great- 
grandson. 

The 14. century is the blooming period of the school 
of Mithila, highly important for the development of 
jurisprudence proper ; it might have been connected with 
the tradition existing in this eonntry from the time of Y.(gC). 
Capdesvara is the author of the SmrtiratnSkara 2 ,—an 
extensive digest divided into 7 parte on Krtya, Dana, 
Vyavahara, Suddhi, Puja, Viv&da and Grhastha, and 
of the shorter and purely religious work Krtyacint&mapi. 
According to the introductions to his works, Candesvara 
was the son of a minister and was himself a minister 
(mantrin) of the king Harasimhadeva (see above), conquer¬ 
ed Nepal for his master (according to other sources, in the 
year 1324) and on the banks of the river Vagvati (rising 
in Nepal) he gave away in charity his own weight 
of gold. As this meritorious act is dated in the year 
1314, the composition of onr work took place a little 
later. Hitherto only the Yivadaratnakara has been pub¬ 
lished in the Bibl. Ind — an elaborate exposition of 
the 18 titles of law containing a great wealth of quota¬ 
tions, 3 


1. Bhandarkax, Rep. 1. c. 52. 

2. Eggeling, 1387 ff., 1621; ZDMG 46, 273 f. ; WZKM 4, 72 ; R. 
Sarvadhikari, Principles 319 ff.; R. Mtra No. 1842. 

3. Jayaswal has published (1924) the' Rajanitlratnaliara of 
this author. Tr. 
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The Vivadacandra 1 is a similar work which received 
its name from Candrasimka the grandson of the king of 
Mithila just mentioned and of Lakliimadcvl (Laksmldevi), 
the spouse of this king*, and this work emanates from 
Misarumisra who was appointed "by Laksmidavi to compose 
it. The Eatnakara is m entioned in this work and it may be 
about 50 years later and was therefore probably written 
towards the end of the 14. century. VScaspatimisra 2 , a 
particularly fertile author, often cited specially in works of 
the Bengal school, lived at the court of king Harinarayapa 
of Mithila; he was a great-grandson of king Harasimha- 
deva and a nephew (son ?) of Candrasimha and thus 
must be assigned to about 1400 or even in the 15. century. 
His chief work consists of various Cintamapis on 
Sraddha, Tlrtha, Niti, Prayascitta, etc. The YivadacintS- 
mapi which was published in Calcutta in 1837 and tran¬ 
slated into English by P. C. Tagore in 1863, deals with 
law proper, as also the still unpublished Vyavakaraci- 
ntamapi dealing with judicial proceedings. 

Somewhat earlier, namely at about 1360-70, the 
Madanaparijata was composed by Visvesvara 8 in the North- 
West under the auspices of Madanapala (cf. §11). This work 
published in the Bibl. Ind. in nine Stabakas, deals with 
the sacred law and of forensic law it deals only with the 
law of inheritance (St. 8). The anther mentions Hemadri 
and Apararka,the Kalpadruma and the Smrtyarthasara, the 
Mitaksara and the Smrticandrika as his sources. Accor din g 
to Aufrecht he copies largely from Madhava’s commentary 
on Parasara though, however, he does not mention it 
anywhere. Quotations from the Parijata axe often found 

1. Aufrecht, Both. No. 718 ; Bhandarkar, 1. c. 48; Colebrooke, 
Ess. 1. 471. 

2. Eggeling, 1398 ff.; ZDMG 46, 273 if.; B. Saxvadliikari 
1. c. 398 ff. 

3. Aufrecht, Bedl. No. 651 ff ; Eggeling, 1394 f.; Buhler, SBE 
25, LXXY : Bhandarkar 1. c. 47. 
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in other 'works, but as this title is very co mm on 
they need not be taken to refer to this work. After the 
PErij&ta our author wrote also the MahSrgava or Karma- 
vipaka and the SmrtikaumudI, on the rights and 
duties of the Sidras, in which the Smrtiniahjari (see 
above) is quoted, and lastly his medical work Madanavinoda 
dated in the year 1375. 

Madhava too, who composed the published Kalanir- 
paya and many other unpublished works on 
Dharma besides the commentary mentioned in § 11, 
should he mentioned here for that reason. The Kaladarsa 
is mentioned as source in the Kslaniriiaya and other 
works ; but this work, also frequently cited otherwise, need 
not necessarily be taken to mean the Kaladarsa of Aditya- 
bhatta preserved in the Mss. 1 

The Dharmaratna of Jimtttavahana seems to 
belong to the 15. century. The famous treatise on the 
law of inheritance popularly called the DayabhSga, the 
chief work of the Beugal school in this sphere, translated 
by Colebrooke, forms a part of this work. This work 
contains references only to ancient authors like Guvinda- 
rSja, Jitendriya, Bhoja, Visvarlpa, etc., but according to 
the commentators, the teachings of the above mentioned 
authorities of the Mitliila school, including Vacaspati- 
misra, are criticised in it, so that—assuming this 
postulation to he correct—it could not have been written 
before the fifteenth century, but at the same time 
neither later, for an old Ms. of the Dharmaratna 
dates from the end of that century and this author is 
quoted already by Baghunandana. JimUtavShana has 
been frequently commented upon,—an edition of Ms 
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1. EggeHng 1655 ; Aufreeht, C. C. 98. 

2. Eg'geling 1499,1511; R Mitra, Not. 5, Plate H ; ZDMG 46, 
278 and 47, 617; B. Sarvadhikaii 1. o. 400403; Colebrooke’s 
Dayabhaga 2, 27; 4, 3, 23; 11, 1, 14; 11, 4, 3 and Ess. 1, 
482 ; Anfrecht, Bodl. No 714. 
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Dayabhaga with 7 commentaries appeared in Calcutta 
in 1863-66. Yet however Acaiyacndamani, the oldest 
of these commentators, known, also as a writer on the 
same subject, must be assigned to the 15. century, for 
he is already quoted by Eaghunandana, and the same of 
Srdapani (see § 11), whose Smrtiviveka seems to have 
comprehended all the features of Dharma. 

The Prayogaparijata of Nrsiiiilia, an extensive 
digest of the sacred law must date from the 
beginning of the 15. century, for it actually 
contains a reference to MMhava’s commentary on 
Parasara (§ 11), but an old Ms. of this work was 
copied already in the year 1487-361 The Kalanirpaya- 
dlpika of Eamacan dracarya is based on the above-mention¬ 
ed work of Madhava on Kala ; it is a South Indian, work 
of 1450, commented upon by a son of the author 1 2 . The 
Madanaratnapradipa, in short Madanaratna 3 , is an en¬ 
cyclopaedia of law in 7 books, called Uddyotas. The 
Vyavaharodvekkoddyota in my hands contains a very 
elaborate treatment of law proper distinguished by valu¬ 
able quotations from the Sznrtis. The Madliaviya is the 
youngest of the later works and authors cited therein, 
such as the Mitaksara, Kalpataru, llalayudha, Asahaya, 
Smrticandrika, and in fact, Madhava is mentioned fre¬ 
quently and with special respect, so that tills work, 
according to a well-known rule, must be at least 100 
years later and should thus be assigned to the latter half 
of the 15. century. Quotations from the Madanaratna are 
found cited by authors of the first half of the 17. century 
such as Kamalakara, Anantahhatta, bfilakaptha, Mit- 


1. Tagore Lect. 21; Eggeling 1396 ; R. Mitra, Bikaner, No. 942 ; 
Aufreeht, C. C. 355 f.; ZDMCr 46, 275 f. 

2. Bhandarkar 1. c. 50, 58-60 ; Eggeling 1659. 

3. According to a Ms. lent me by Bilhler,—a copy of No. 2437 
of tire Mss. of the Raghunatha temple in Jammu. Cf. Eggeling 1681. 
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ramisra, and even by Padmanabha belonging to tbe latter 
half of tbe 16. century (see below). It is worthy of notice 
that our author mentions no works of the Mithila school 
later than the Katnakara. As he glorifies Delhi and pole- 
mises against the authors of the South and Bast, it 
proves that he belonged to the North-West; yet, as tbe 
family-tree is quite different, he cannot be identical with 
Madanapala also belonging to that part of the country 
(see above). 

The NrsimhaprasSda of Dalapati 1 , is a similar Datapaths 
work divided into 12 Saras ; he speaks of himself p X ?s 5 da a " 
as the prime-minister or Yiceroy Samrajyadhicratii- 
dharamahlpati of Nizam Shah, i.e., very probably, of the 
founder of the dynasty of Ahmednagar which bore the 
same name (1489-1508). This learned compendium, in 
which law proper too has been dealt with, proves 

that in Devagiri, Indian Law was studied even 
after the installation of Islam and that the 

example of Hemadri (see above) did not fail to 
induce emulation. The above dating of the work 
finds support from a Ms. of same copied in 1511-12 
at Benares. A Ms. of the Smrtisara of Harinatha was 
copied already in the year 1472-73. I have in my Smrtisara. 
possession a transcript of the section on law proper— 
the Vivadapariceheda—of this work, it extends 

over 67 pages. This work, therefore, falls in the 15. 
century at the latest. Only ancient authors like Srikara 
and Balarttpa and ancient works tike the Kalpataru, 
are quoted by Harinatha ; on the other hand, much 
importance should not be attached to the references 
to a Smrtisara found in old quotations 2 for this title 
is very common. 


1. Tag. Lect. 18 f.; Eggeling 1467 ; Benares Cat. 150, 

2. ZDMG- 46, 278, of. Festgruss an B. 46. 

11 
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daaa and 
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Raghunandana, the learned son of Bengal, deserves to 
be mentioned at the head of the authors of the 16. centnrj. 
His chief work, the Smrtitattva 1 , has already been 
published many times. Of the 28 Tattvas into which this 
great digest is divided, the law proper is dealt with 
in the Divya, Daya and Vyavaharatattvas on ordeals, 
inheritance and judicial proceedings respectively ; the last 
two have also been separately published and the 
Dayatattva has even been translated. Several Tattvas 
had been commented upon at quite an early period. As 
Raghunandana in Ms Jyotisatattva speaks of the year 1498 
he must have lived about that time, as is apparent also 
from his eontemporaniety with the famous reformer 
Caitanya (1486-1527). King Prataparudrasena of 
Orissa (1503-1524), who was a contemporary of Caitanya 
and was converted to his religion by him, composed the 
Sarasvativilasa, an extensive work on law, perhaps before 
his conversion about the year 1515 ; the iyavaharakapda 
of this work dealing with the law of inheritance, has been 
edited and translated by Foulkes (Loud. 1881). This 
work, which has received great esteem in South 
India, specially in the native country of the author, 
does not follow the Bengal school hut the Mit. and the Sinrtie. 2 

The TodarSnanda 3 of Todaramalla, the famous finance- 
minister of Emperor Akbar (1556-1605), can boast of an 
author hardly less blue blooded. The part of this work dealing 
with judicial proceedings and forensic law is called 
the Vyavaharasaukhya; an old Ms. of this section 
was copied in the year 1581, and also a Ms. of the 
Vratasaukhya, copied in the year 1582-83, is still in 
existence. The Vyavaharamayukha and the Sndra- 


1. Colebrooke, Ess. 1, 489 ; Eggeling 1405-1438. 

2. Foulkes l. c. Pref. and § 557 

3. Tag. Lect. 19 f.; Aufrecht, C. C. 214; R, Mitra, Bikaner No, 
1030 
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kamalakara (see below) contain quotations from the 
TodarEnanda. 

Two families distinguished for learning, still 
living in Benares, may be traced back upto the 16. 
century 1 . Bamesvara (with whom the epithet Bhatta, 
common to whole family, begins) was a son of 
Gtovinda who came from South India and settled down 
in Benares about the beginning of the 16. century. His 
son NErayana wrote various works on religions law 
and philosophy, some of which are still in existence 
with the dates 1585-36, 1556-57 and 1568-69. 

His Prayogaratna, published in Bombay in the year 
1861 is still regarded in Western India as an authorita¬ 
tive work in matters of household usages. Samkara, 
the son of Narayapa is particularly known as the author 
of the Dharmadvaitanirpaya which should thus he 
dated somewhere towords the end of the 16. century ; 
it is a disquisition on the problems of law ; the portion 
of this work dealing with adoption has been edited and 
translated by Mandlik 1 . Eamakrs$a, another son of 
Narayapa, was also active as an author in the field of 
of Dharmasastra 2 3 

The second family likewise conies from the 
South, but was however settled in Benares for six 
generations when its famous member Nandapandita 
was born whose Vaijayanti, written in 1622, has already 
been discussed in §11. A poetical work of this author 
bears the date 1598-99. His Dattakamimamsa ou adop¬ 
tion, already published many times and translated by 
Sutherland is the best known of all his works. To the 16. 
century belong also -Acala’s Nirnayadipaka written in 
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1. Cf. Mandlik, LXX11 (where family trees are given ), 54-56. 

2. Aufreeht. C. 0. 509. 

3. Eggeling, 1580 ff. 
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1518 on religious usages, the Jatamallavilasa 1 , written in the 
North-West before 1600, perhaps even in the 15. century, 
the Firpayamrta, written at the instance of a prince of 
the well-known family of the Cahamanas of Ekacakra on 
the Jumna, which however not being the only work of this 
name is hard to fix 3 . Also the Samayaloka of Padma- 
nabha 3 and other works belong to this century. 

The 17. century which we enter upon herewith, presents 
to us first of all the representatives of the family of 
Ramesvara of Benares. Nilakaptha, 4 a son of Samkara,. 
already referred to, wrote his chief work Bhagavanta- 
bhaskara divided into 12 beams (MayXlkhas), published 
in Bombay and Benares, in honour and at the request of 
the Rajput prince Bhagavantadeva of the family of the 
Sehgaras of Bhareha (Bhareh) at the confluence of the 
Jumna and the Ohainbal in the F. W, Provinces, which 
still belongs to this Rajput family. The portion dealing 
with law and law-court which is Killed the 
Yyavaharamayilkha, already separately published 
several times and translated by Borradaile and 
recently by Mandlik, 5 appears to follow the Madanaratna 
in particular ; in the theory of adoption the author 
follows the views of his venerable father {tatacara- 
nah p. 40 ed. Mandlik) laid down in the Dvaitanirpaya 
(see above). The Dvaitanirijayasiddhantasamgraha' 
written by Bhanu, a son of Filakautha, is a sketch of 
the latter work. A brother of this author who was a 
namesake of his grandfather Bhattasamkara, wrote in 
1671 among other works on Dkaxma the Kupdoddyota- 

1. 1. c. 159l 

2. Bhandarkar 1. c. 49 f.; Aufrecht 298. 

3. Eggeling 1680 ; Peterson I, 101. 

4. West and Biikler (3rd. ed.) 20 f.; Mandlik LXXIY ft; 
Eggeling 1444 ft ; Atkinson, NWPO 4, 1, 417. 

5. New translation by P. V. Kane. Jolly. 

6. Eggeling 1575. 
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darsana 1 2 . Divakara, a son of a daughter of Nllakaptha 
wrote inter alia the big Dharmasastrasudhanidhl in 1683 
and an Acararka in 1686; his son Yaidyanatha. wrote 
tables of contents to two of his books 

A son of the above mentioned Eamakrspa named 
Kamalakara, who was also a cousin of Mlakaiitha, 
was enormously productive 3 . His comprehensive work 
Nirnayasmdhu, written in 1611-12 and published 
several times, is considered even to this day to 
be the highest'.authority on questions of religious ceremonies 
in the Mahratta country. His Sudradliarmatattva, in 
short SudrakamalEkara, which likewise has been 
published, forms a part of his great Dharmatattva, His 
Yivadatandava is a valuable treatise on law proper 
following the Mit. and polemising against the Bengal 
school. His brother Dinakara 4 wrote along with other 
works the KarmavipakasSra of which work we have a Ms. 
copied in the years 1639, and the Dinakaroddyota divided 
into a series of Uddyotas like the Madanaratna. A Ms. of 
the VyavahEroddyota of this work is with me. This elabo¬ 
rate treatise on law proper chiefly based on the Mit. 
contains the statement found also in other parts of 
the work that it was completed by the son of the author 
Visvesvara or Graga, who was a contemporary of 
Aurungzebe. 

Laksmaija, a younger brother of Kamalakara, wrote a 
sketch of daily duties—the Xcarasara 6 Anantabhatta 5 , a 
son of Kamalakara, wrote among other works a Kamakalpa- 
drama, at all events before 1674-75, the date of a Ms. of 


1. Ibid 1684. 

2. Ibid. 1616, 1708 ff, 

3. Ibid. 1502, 1584 ff.; 1630, 1650; West and Buhler (3rd. ed.) 23. 

4. Eggeiing 1504 1, 1766 f.; Aufreolit, G. 0. 252 f. 

5. Eggelmg 1612. 

6 . Burnell, Tank Cat. 133 ; Aufreebt, C. C. 13. 
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this work. Divakara 1 is connected with this learned family 
through his mother; he was the son of a daughter of 
Nilakantha and wrote the Danacandrika published iu 
Benares. The same is'.the case: with Kaniacandra 2 3 with 
the family name Tats at, who wrote the Krtyaratnavali in 
1648; his mother was a great-grand- daughter of 
Ramesvara of Benares. 

Mitramisra, already mentioned in §11, descends from 
another family hut was likewise a native of Northern 
India; the portion of his Viramitrodaya 8 dealing with 
Vyavahara has been published several times and the 
section of this portion dealing with the law of inheritance 
has been edited and translated by GK Sarkar. Ill the 
law of inheritance Mitramisra closely follows the Mit, 
on which he has even written a commentary and 
combats the theories of Jmintavahana and other 
jurists of Bengal. His patron, the Bundela Virasimha, 
after whom the Viraniitrodaya has been named, murdered 
the famous Abul Nazi in 1602 and lived till the reign 
of Shah Jehan (1628-58). It is important for the 
purpose of fixing the date of Mitramisra that a work 
dedicated to the younger son of Virasimha was written 
in 1635. 

Other works of the 17. century are the two 
digests Smrtimuktaphala of Vaidyanatha (c. 1600) based 
on the SmrticandrikS and divided like it into Kandas 
on Vyavahara, Sraddha, etc., 4 and the Vyavaharanirnaya 
of Varadaraja, a Tamil of the end of the 16. or the beginning 
of the 17. century, of which the chapter on the law 


1. Eggeliug 1709. 

2. Bhandarkar 1. c. 50; Eggeliug 1623, 1670. 

3. West and BiiMer (3rd. ed.) 21-23, Eggeliug 1288, 1224; ZDMG 
46, 269-271. 

4. Burnell 1. c. 134 ;Aufrecht 747. 
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of inheritance has been translated by Burnell 1 . Both of 
these works were written in South India and have 
been described by Burnell. We have also the 
little work Gutrapravaranirpaya of c. 1620, a register 
of Grotras, by Raghuuatha 2 ; the religious calendar 
Kslatattvavivecana also written in 1620 by Raghunatlia, 
the grandfather of Ramaeandra, referred to above 3 ; the 
Vidhanaparijata, an elaborate work of the year 1625 
by Ananta 4 , dealing also with law proper; the 
R&maprakSsa 5 6 , a comprehensive digest of religious 
usages, composed under the auspices of KrpErama, a 
contemporary of Jehangir (Jahamglra, 1605-1628) and 
Shah Jehan (Sahajaham, 1628-58) ; RaghunathasUri 5 s 
hand-book of religious usages~Prayogatattva (l written in 
1655 ; the Tithinirpaya, Kalanirnaya and other religious 
works of Bhatfcoiidlksita specially known as the author of 
the SiddhSntakaumudi, who should be assigned to the first 
half of tills century and who was known as a teacher 
about 1620 7 ; Raghunatha’s Smartavyavasth&rnva of 
1661 also dealing with the law of inheritance 8 ; the 
partly published Smrtikaustubha (also dealing with law 
proper) of Anantadeva, whose patron BEz Bahadur 
Candra is identical with a king of Kumaon assignable to 
1644-64 9 ; the sacrificial calendar Parvanirpaya of 
the year 1685 by Granapati Ravala 10 , etc. 


1. Bumelll. c. 143 and “The law of partition’ f (Mangalore 1872), 
XYf. 

2. Eggeling 1781. 

3. Eggeling 1667 f. ; Bhandarlcar 1. e. 50. 

4. Eggeling 1468 ; Aufreeht 13. 

5. Eggeling 1600 1664 ff. 

6. Eggeling 1578. 

7. Aufreeht 395 ; Bhandarkar 51 f. ; Burnell 129 1, 139: "Weber, 
"Vera. No. 1176 ; Eggeling 1677 ; Aufreeht ZDMG 45, 306. 

8. Eggeling 1491. 

9. ZDMG 46, 277 1 

10. Eggeling 1674. 
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The most prominent works of the eighteenth century 
areKatnakara’s Jayasiiiihakalpadriima 1 of 1718, so named 
in honour of King Jayasiiiiha of MathurS ; the South 
Indian work Yyavaharamala 2 on judicial proceedings 
and forensic law, which is only partly written in Sanskrit 
and is Yery much in use in Malahar *, the V rataraja 
or Vrataprakasa by Visvanatha on fasts and other 
Yratas 3 , composed at Benares hi 1736 ; the sketch of the 
law of inheritance—the Dayakramasamgraha by Snkrsna 
TarkalaraMra of the beginning of the 18. century 4 5 6 * , which 
has been published in Calcutta and translated by W ynch; 
the juridical work Vivadarnavabhanjana, the result of 
the collaboration of 12 Pandits from different parts 
of India (n anadetfcinivasin)! which, on account of the 
reference to Srlkrsna Tarkalamkara, can at the 
earliest be dated in the middle of'.the last (eighteenth) 
century, etc. 0 . 

The last named work reminds us of the category 
of digests originated under English influence, 
specially works like the Yivadary avasetu 8 written at the 
order of Warren Hastings and published in Bombay,—an 
elaborate treatise on law and judicial proceedings, which 
was written in 1773-75 by a commission 11 Pandits 
from every part of Bengal and was translated into English 
by Halhed in 1775. The sources, mentioned in the intro¬ 
duction, all belong to the Bengal school with a few excep¬ 
tions. Similar works are the Vivadasararnava composed for 
Sir W. Jones in 1789 and the two works Dharmasastra- 


1. Aufrecht, Bodl. No. 665 ft".; Eggeiing 1595. 

2. Eggeiing 1509; Burnell, Dayavibhaga XHT. 

3. Aufrecht Bodl. 663 f.; Eggeiing 1692 f. 

4. Cf. Oolebrooke, Ess. 1, 482 f. 

5. Peterson II, 53, 118; Bhandarkar 1. c. 48 f.: Tag. Leet. 22 ; 
Aufrecht, C. 0. 580. 

6. Eggeiing 1506; Colebrooke 1. c. 464 f.; Code of Gentoo Laws 

(Lend. 1781), Pref. LXXIY, XC f. 
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samgraha and Siddhantaplynsa written towards the end of 
the century at the order of Oolehroohe. Most remarkable 
however is the Vivadabhangariiava 1 2 written by Jagan natlia 
of Calcutta at the instance of Sir W. Jones, which (with 
the exception of the part dealing with criminal law) 
was translated into English by Colebrooke at the order 
of Sir John Shore. This translation, completed in 1796 
by Colebrooke in 3 volumes, along the translation of M. 
by Jones, was the starting point of the study of Indian 
law in Europe. The Indian original too possesses lasting 
value as, so far as it goes, it is the most elaborate exposi¬ 
tion of Indian jurisprudence based on a profound study 
of the literature on this subject. 

The 19. century too has produced many important 
works. As a specimen of same and at the same 
time of the activity in French India in this sphere, I 
mention here Sice’s French translation of a Tamil sketch 
of the Smrticaiidnka composed in the thirties by a 
Tamil,—Professor of Tamil in Madras. An interesting 
category is made up of the numerous Yyavasthas “legal 
judgments” of the court Pandits or Shastrls consulted 
at the Anglo-Indian law-courts, a few specimens of 
which I have in my possession. 

§13. Buddhist law-books. The Buddhist law-books, 
in so far as they record the legal usages of non-Aryan 
peoples, do not come within the sphere of this encyclo¬ 
paedia, Yet among Buddhist peoples outside India,— 
particularly in Burma—in consequence of the installation of 
of Indian law among them—remarkable traces of Indian 
legal views and expressions are found which are interest¬ 
ing as reflex of same and supplements thereto. 


1. Aufrecht, C. C. 580 ; Eggeling 1531 ff. 

2. Sice, Vyiivah-irasava^angralia on Abrege substantial du droit 
(Pondichery 1857). 
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After Sangermano, who lived as missionary at Ava and 
Rangoon: from 1783 to 1807,for the first time presented in his 
description of the Burmese Kingdom, which was published 
only after his death, an “extract out of the Burmese law r -book 
called Damasat”, 1 2 Dr. Richardson in 1847 (second edition, 
Rangoon 1874) edited the “Damathat or the laws of Menoo” 
in Burmese and English and in 1850 R. Rost wrote about 
the Manusara composed in Pali and about its relation with M." 
These studies eventually became of great importance when 
by the act of 1875 the Buddhist law was officially pre¬ 
scribed for the Buddhists in Burma. Colonel H. Browne, 
Commissioner of Pegu had extracts from four Dhamma- 
sats edited by Moung Tetto in 1875-77 and instituted 
searches in Ceylon for the sources thereof which he thought, 
would be there, but the searches were fruitless. A. Piihrer in 
1S81 copied six palmleaf manuscripts of the Manusara and in 
1882 published in the J B BRAS in two articles a summary 
of the contents of this work consisting of 1134 SI. along 
with parallel passages from M. and later Indian law-books. 
These works about the Burmese law however received the 
most lasting impulse when J. Jardine was appointed 
Judicial Commissioner of Burma and not only discussed a 
series of legal questions of this country important for the 
practice of law in his eight “Notes on Buddist Law” in 
1882 f. and edited the writings about the sources which 
had been handed over to him in Rangoon by Dr. Porch- 
hammer, who had died before, but induced this excellent 
Pali scholar to write a greater work about the history of 
Burmese law distinguished for thoroughness and deep 
knowledge by announcing a “Jardine Prize.” 3 


1. A description of the Burmese Empire by the Rev. Father 
Sangennano. Rome 1833 : second edition by Jardine, Rangoon 
1885. 

2. Ind. Stud. 1, 315-320. 

3. The Jardine Prize. An Essay on the sources and development 
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Forcliliammer lias proved that the Burmese law-books 
which mostly hear the title Manudhammasattham, i. e. 
ManudharmasSstram, have come to the Burmese through 
the Takings who are superior to them in culture. The 
Dhammavilasa, perhaps the oldest law-book of the Tak¬ 
ings, was composed in 1174 A. D., but now it is not preserved 
in its original form. The second oldest Dhammasattham 
ascribed to King Wagaru of Martaban (1281-1306) 
was edited and translated into English by Forclihammer 
following a Ms. dated in the year 1707, which contains 
the Pali text besides ail interlinear Burmese version. This 
important work betrays' its Indian origin on every side,— 
by the mythical introduction about the first parent M., 
who of course is here transformed into a nobleman of Kin g 
Mahasammata, who mounted to heaven and saw the law 
written in characters of the size of a grown-up cow on 
the boundary wall of the universe including the 18 titles of 
law, the 12 sons, the periods of waiting for women regula¬ 
ted according to the cause of the absence of their husbands— 
for those whose husbands are travelling or have disappear¬ 
ed, reversion of the uiiinherited property to the king, the 
partition of the property among sons of different ranks 
born of the rightful marriage, the seven kinds of slaves, 
various kinds of madinissible witnesses, the slight and 
serious bodily injury, reduplication of the punishment for 
this offence if two men assault a single person, etc 1 . 

But these analogies are not restricted to M. or any other 
particular law-book; they extend over Smrtis of the most 
various characters,—from the DharmasUtras to the latest 
metrical Smrtis, such as Brh., Katy. and Vyasa, Only 
a few rules of the law-book of "Wagaru are not derived 
from some Indian source. Only in the 17. century the 

of Burmese Law, with Text and Translation of Eng Wagaru’s 

Man n Dhammasattham. Rangoon 1885. 

1. Wagaru 1. c, §§ 2, 88 1, 46, 79, 81, 115,184. 149, 153. 
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native clement exercised a strong influence on the legal 
literature; the verdicts given in law-suits by Buddhist priests 
composed in view of Buddhist morals—the Prations, were 
incorporated into the Dliammasats and at the same time 
the religions practices of the Brahmanical colonies and the 
laws of the order of the Buddhist monasteries in Burma 
were taken into consideration as well as the canonical 
literature of the Buddhists. Thus in the third period 
of the Burmese law, there arose at the instance of the 
powerful King Alompra, the Manu Kyay composed by 
his war-minister in Burmese in 1756—the extensive law- 
book translated by .Richardson. 1 

The results of the careful and laborious researches of 
Forclihammer who h as enumerated more than 50 Dhaniina- 
sats and Pyattons and described them as far as necessary, 
may so far lie accepted without the slightest modification. 
The conclusions however drawn by him from the lack of any 
element in the oldest Burmese law-books which is connected 
with the Vedic and the Neo-Bralmianical cultures, are more 
disputable 2 . The assumptions that animal sacrifice and 
other Brahmanical elements were added to Indian law¬ 
books at a comparatively modern period, and that the 
Burmese Dhammasats have risen out of an older recension 
of same, are refuted by the Dliamasritras which 
prove the animal sacrifice and the entire Brahmanism to 
be the oldest element of the Smrtis. Yet Forclihammer 
does not seem to have stuck to this opinion in his last and 
the most mature work, for in it lie only combats the assump¬ 
tion that the oldest Burmese law-books are direct transla¬ 
tions of Brahmanical works and derives them from a 
Buddhistic Maim or Manava school which flourished in 
India in the 7.-9. centuries and from there reached the Tala- 

1. Forchhammer, Essay 96-104, 

2. Jarcline’s Notes on Buddhist Law 4, 27 ff.; c-f. Tag. Leot. 200 
-98. 
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ings in Burma in the 10. or the 11. century 1 . Only the later 
Indian Smrtis like Nar. are purely juridical works like 
the Dliammanats and it is quite possible that a law-book 
of this sort was shaped in a Buddhist form already at an 
early period by the Buddhists of Southern India and 
was then transferred to the Takings on the opposite 
coast whose oldest epigrapliical alphabet is identical 
with the South Indian Yengi alphabet of the fourth 

century A.D. 2 

«/ 

The influence of Indian law spread much farther 
beyond Burma towards the east and the south. Thus in Siam 
there is found the tradition of a law-book of M.'\ and 
the extracts which Low published in the first volume 
of the Journal of the Indian Archipelago (1847) from 
a Siamese law-book of 1614 A.D., contain much that 
is Indian, though Low has spoken about the “Hindu Origin” 
of this work with some reservation of doubt. Thus the 
Pali formulas and usages at the conclusion of a marriage 
ceremony, the rule that the interest in case of a debt should 
never exceed the amount of the capital, that the King 
inherits a property for which there is no legal heir, that 
the boys should he brought up in Buddhist monasteries, 
the long list of inadmissible witnesses, etc. are clearly of 
Indian origin. 

It is well-known that the island of Java once received 
along with Indian culture also Indian law and that 
from that time onwards up to this day it is maintained 
as the prevailing system of law in the neighbouring island 
of Balk 4 The laws of ancient Java and Bali, about which 
already in 1849 Friederiehlgave interesting informations 5 , 

1. Easay 62 f. 

2. 1. c. 27. 

3. Fitter 1. c, 

4. See Tyra de Kleen, Mudras aui Bali, for numerous customs 
and superstitions clearly reminiscent of the Indian source. Tr. 

5. Joum. of the Ind. Arch. 3, 243. 
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may best be judged from the ancient Javanese law-book 
edited, translated and. compared with Indian sources by 
Jonker K Here too we meet with the tradition of Prabu 
Manu the originator of the system of law % and of a Mana- 
vadliarmasastra 8 , and here too there are in fact parallel 
passages not only to M. but also to Y., Nar., Brh. and 
other later authorsk Agreement with Indian sources is 
to some extent less accurate than in the case of Burmese 
law-books, so that in the doctrine of the 12 sons here 
we find besides the Indian element also a powerful 
and independently developed native element, “It is 
clear 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 savs Kern Yliat in Java the redaction was made 

V 

by experts in law, in Burma it was done by the 
monks' 55 . That the reception of Indian law in Java 
must have been accomplished already in the 10. century 
A. D., is proved by a copper-plate discovered there bearing 
the date Sakavarsatita 849 which contains a verdict of 
the court CjayopaUra) composed quite in agreement with 
the rules laid down by later Indian jurists such as Brh. J 

It is remarkable that in Ceylon, which has borrowed 
so much from India, traces of Indian law are far 
scantier than in the distant Java. Not a single Pali law-book 
exists in Ceylon, although in that part of the Maliavamsa 
which lias not been edited by Turnour, a King lias been 
praised because he gives judgments according to M. ‘ 
The Niti-Nigandhuva, a collection of native customary 
laws composed about ISIS under British auspices by a 
commission of distinguished Sinhalese gentlemen of 


1. Een oud-javaansch vet-book, Leiden 1SS5. 

2. Triederieh 1. e. 

3. Jonker 1. c. 11 ff. 

4. 1. c, 19, 175, 231. 

5. Kern, Bijdr. 4. Y„ 10, 4 (S.-A. p. 4.) 

6. J. Braudes, Een Jayapattra of Acte van eene Kechtorlijke 
TJitspraak, Yeltevreden 1887. 

7. Eli. Davids in “Academy” of 14. March 1885. 
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Kandy, which was translated into English by 
Lemesurier 1 2 contains only very little of Indian element, 
such as the doctrine of the four castes of “Brahmins, 

Kxetriyas, Waisyas and Goiwanse” and the classifica¬ 
tion of the slaves into four classes of which the 
aniojaio 3 dhanakJdlo , and socman dasaviopagaio 
are reminiscent of the grhejcita, krlta, and tavaham 
ity upagcita of Indian law (Hsr. 5, 26 f.) 3 I must here 
refrain from a closer examination of this interesting work 
but I mention only this that it dicusses in details the 
group marriage of several brothers who enjoy the family 
property and a wife in common 3 , The customary laws 
of the Thesalaweme, a collection of the legal usages of the 
Tamil inhabitants of Jaffna in Ceylon, prepared at the 
instance of the Dutch Government in 1707 is exclusively 
Dravidian in character 4 . 

§ 14. The customary law and European treatment of 
Indian law. The Smrtis were written by Brahmans for The Smrtis 
Brahmans and they bring out the caste privileges claimed are written 
by them in the rudest manner. The Ksatriyas too appear Brahmans 
beside the Brahmans as a privileged class, but the hulk Brahmans, 
of the population, particularly the mass of the Sndras, 
stand so low, that it is considered hardly worth the trouble 
to examine their customs and legal usages. Leaving 
the details about classes and castes to be dealt with in 
State-antiquities 5 I content myself here only with 
this (cf. §1) that the authors of the Smrtis them¬ 
selves fully recognised the necessity of the existence 

1. Colombo 1880. I owe Mr. E. Kuhn the chance of being' able 
to use this rare work. 

2. Nlti-Nigh. 5,7. 

3. he. 82-89. 

4. Mayne § 42. 

5. A part of the Encyclopaedia of which the present work is the 
first part. This part however has never been published. Tr. 
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Smrtis. 


It is 

impossible 
to distin¬ 
guish be¬ 
tween 
theory and 
practice in 
the Btnrtis. 


of other laws and regulations. It is a signi¬ 
ficant remark, that the science of law {vyavaliammdra) 
like gra mm ar ( vyaharcmavai ) is based on usage 
(i acara )\ 

The authors of the Smrtis and the comment¬ 
ators too always strive to accommodate themselves with 
the spirit of the time, inasmuch as they declare obsolete 
rules to be no longer admissible in the present age of sins 
{hciUvmjya\ or, as the Snirtic. says about several forms 
of ordeals, “obsolete at the present day” ( adyotsanna ). 
This does not prevent them however from laying down 
older customs immediately after those of a later period, 
for by that time they’' come to be regarded as belonging 
to the revelation {sndi). In this way a part of the 
contradictions of which the Smrtis are full, may be ex¬ 
plained away. A second source of these discrepancies lies 
in the differences of local usages and views of different 
schools which likewise had to he taken into consideration. 

If even from the incompleteness and inconsistent 
character of the laws of the Smrtis the necessity of testing 
and supplementing them by means of other sources is 
felt, this desideratum becomes all the more palpable, 
when we consider that the Smrtis themselves 
offer us few data by which to distinguish between, 
the pious wishes and theoretical disquisitions from the 
actual state of things. However, the Brahmanical jurists 
in many cases succeeded in procuring general observa¬ 
tion for their maxims 1 2 as, for example, the wording of the 
ancient donative documents [s as ana) shows, which agrees 
even in the minutest details with the rules of the later 
Smrtis. Even at the present day it is quite a common prac¬ 
tice among the aspiring castes to observe among themselves 


1. May. (ed. Mandlik) 50. 

2. Cf. ZDMGr 44, 342-362. 
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child marriage, prohibition of widow-remarriage and other 
characteristic institutions of the Brahmans, to earn 
for themselves greater esteem in public opinion. It should, 
however, never be forgotten that the Smetis are purely 
private works and cannot be placed on the same footing 
with the law-books of other countries. 

In dia n customary law has received due considera¬ 
tion only in the English epoch. The official 
census reports (of 1891) 1 contain the most up-to-date 
and the best materials, of which, of course, only the 
chapters on age and sex, civil condition, marriage and 
castes, tribes and races come into consideration for legal 
affairs and social condition. The value of this monument¬ 
al work is enhanced by numerous statistical tables 
and charts 2 . Eisley’s “Tribes and Castes of Bengal 
Vols. 1, and 2 appeared simultaneously along with liis 
“Ethnographic Glossary” (Calc. 1891 f.)—an alphabetical 
list of Bengali castes containing also descriptions 
of their customs and usages. The older works about 
castes should he discussed in Slate-antiquities. 3 The 
Gazetteers contaiu a full geographico-statistieal description 
of India which however, in part, are of an older date. 
In what follows particularly the Bombay Gazetteer Vols. 
1-24 have been used, whose exhaustive descriptions 
of caste usages, especially of the Brahmans, afford excellent 
materials for the history of laws and customs. The well- 
known Imperial Gazetteer of India by Hunter in 14 volumes 
(second edition Loud. 1885-87) is an alphabetical sketch 


1. We have of course now other census reports Tr. 

2. The India Office agreed to my request for a few important official 
publications indispensable for the present work by sending me the 26 
volumes of the census report for the year 1891 as well as all the 
available volumes of the Gazetteers of India and the 2 volumes 
of the Ethnographic Glossary of Risley,—a liberality for which 
cannot be thankful enough. 

3. See f.-n. 5 p. 95. Tr. 
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The older 
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ortant. 


of all flic Gazetteers \ ami tlie sixth volume of 
the same work contains an historico-political outline. 
The two following works which have been much used 
in this treatise are based on official ' enquiry' about, the 
castes—Tapper’s “Punjab Customary Law” (3 volumes 
Calc. 1881) and Steele’s “The Law and Custom of Hindoo 
Castes within the Dekhun Provinces” (second'edition, 
London, 1868). They contain a full -treatment of the 
customary law in the Punjab and in Bombay. The 
land tenure system is discussed in Baden-Powell’s 
“Manual of the Land Revenue systems and Land Tenures” 
(Calc. 1882). Grierson in. his well-known work “Bihar 
Peasant Life” (Calc. 1885) has described the life of 
the farmers in Bihar; it . also possesses consider¬ 
able importance for antiquarian researches on account 
of the rich linguistic materials which show many 
points of agreement with the phraseology of tlie 'Shirtis. 

Besides these and other official publications there is 
an extraordinary, abundance of private works which, of 
course, are not so. valuable. In the following treatise, 
along with other works the following books have 
been used : Mai lick, Essays on the Hindu family in 
Bengal (Calc. 1882); Sir A. Lyall, Asiatic Studies (London, 
1882) ; Bose, The Hindoos as they are (Calc. 1881) ; 
Phear, The Aryan. Village in India and Ceylon (London. 
I860) ; Tod. Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (Lond. 
1829-32, 2 volsd ; M. Williams, Modern India and the 
Indians (third edition, Lond. 1879) ; Malcolm, A Memoir 
of Central India (Lond. 1824,2 vols.) ; Dubois, Peoples 
of India (Lonck 1817). Particularly the older works are, 
under present circumstances, more valuable, for under 
British rule the customs have changed more and 
more : ; this is the cause of the importance of the ; sketches 


1. We have now the third eel. in 26 volumes. Tn 
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of older travelling accounts of Iffiycr (1607) and others 
givenby T. Hunter in the fourth volume, of his. History 
of India. For the .mediaeval age, Alberimi’s description 
of India (about 1030) is the most important work. 1 2 . Among 
the travelling accounts of tlie Chinese the well-known work 
of Hiouen Tlisang.(7tli. century) .is the best of all. 3 The 
Greek■•accounts of India contain little that limy he 
turned into account for the history of legal practices ; 
but they are important for their antiquity. 

The value of the data about law and custom found 
in the ancient indigenous, literature excepting the. legal 
sources, is somewhat attenuated by the fact that it 
was almost exclusively in the hands of Brahmans 
and therefore does not represents true picture of the 
actual state of things. In the first place there are the 
inscriptions which contain interesting oucl exactly dat¬ 
able data about institutions and gifts, administration, and 
officials, widow-burning, rate of interest and various 
documents. The Grhyasutras will be dealt with . by 
Hillebrandt . d The Eamasutra contains a few notices 
useful for family law. Of the . historical. literature the 
Bajataraiiginl (eel. Stein) comes specially into considera¬ 
tion. The fables, particularly the Jatakas, and the poeti¬ 
cal works likewise contain much materials which should 
of course be used only with caution. The scientific 
literature too contains many occasional remarks as is 
proved by /Webers collection of the-materials about the 
history of law from the Mahabhasyah 

As yet there is no monograpliical treatment of the 
whole history of law which shall be attempted 

1. SacliaiL Albenmi’s India (2 vote. Loud 1888). 

2. According to St. Julian and Beal. 

3. Sec the valuable work of Hihebrandt—Hxituallileratui in 
this encyclopaedia. Tr. 

4; Ml St. 13, 466-71. 
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here. Tlie ancient Indian law of inheritance and a part 
of the family law, on account of their extraordinary 
practical importance, have been very frequently dealt with, 
specially by English and Indian jurists. The older 
works of this sort,—those by Sir Th. Strange 
and his son Th. L. Strange, by Macnaghten, Morly, 
S. G. Grady and others, possess now only historical 
value. Of the more up-to-date treatises, particularly 
West and Buhler’s Digest of Hindu Law (Srcl.ed. Bombay 
1884) and Maync’s Hindu Law ancl Usage (Loud. 1878) 
have been used here. The former work discusses iu 
detail the laws prevalent in Bombay, the latter those in 
the whole of India ; both the works have not only practical 
purposes but also historical purposes in view and the 
former contains Buhler’s introduction quoted above 
which laid the foundation to the history of the Smrtis. 
H. H. Wilson’s “Glossary of Judicial and Bevenue 
Terms” (Lend. 1855) still remains indispensable. Mand- 
lik’s “Hindu Law” (Bombay 1880) contains useful 
gleanings from various sources which are scarcely 
available in Europe, although there are many mistakes 
in it. A series of volumes of the Tagore Law Lectures 
appearing in Calcutta, deals with the law of inheritance 
or a part thereof,—such as Cowell’s “Hindu Law” etc, 
(1870-72, three volumes), G. D. Banerjee’s Marriage and 
Stridhan” (1879), T. Mitra’s “The Hindu Widow” (1881), 
B. Sarvadhikari’s “Law of inheritance” (1882), my own 
“Outlines of an History of the Hindu Law of Partition, 
Inheritance, and Adoption” (1885), G. Sarkar’s “Hindu Law 
of Adoption” (1891), etc. I have elsewhere attempted a 
monograpliical treatment of the law about women, the law of 
debt, the system of Indian law, the documents and child 
marriage 1 . A. Mayr in his work “Das indische Kecht” 


1. Sitzungsberichto 'der pliil.liist. Iriasse tier bayerischen A lead s- 
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(Vienna 1873) has tried to prove that Sir J. Lubbock’s 
theory about the primitve family and particularly the 
theory that women were originally the common property 
of the clan, may be traced also in Indian law. 
His arguments are based on the materials collected 
in the first edition of West and Biihler’s Digest. 
Of German jurists Kohler 1 and Leist 2 have recently dealt 
with the history of Indian law,—the former from the stand¬ 
point of the science of comparative jurisprudence with 
particular reference to modern customary law, which he has 
constructed systematically on the basis of the Gazetteers ; 
the latter with the purpose of reconstructing tlie state of 
tilings in the Indo-Germanic period. An older work of a 
Frenchman in India contains parallel passages to the 
Indian civil law from the pandects and the French 
coutumes s . Special works will be mentioned in proper 
places ; for the works on Buddhist law see §13 ; Hodg¬ 
son’s works have been used for Nepal. 


mic der Wissenscliaften .1876, 1877; ZWR 1. 234-260; ZDMG 
44, 350-360 ; 46, 413-426. 

1. Altind. Proccpsreelit (Stuttgart 1891); Z\ 7 K 3 and 7-11. 

2. Graco-italisehe EeoMsgesdiiohtc (Jena 1884) : Alt-avis dies Jus 
gentium (Jena. 1889) ; Alt-arisdies Jns civile, first part. (Jena. 
1892) etc 

t3. E. Gib elm, Etudes sur le clroit civil des Hindous (2 volumes 
Ponclichery 1846 f.). 


Tlie works 
of Kohler 
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§ 15. Poh/cmciry mid promiscuity. Can we find 
traces and relics of sexual promiscuity, matriarchy, 
poljandxy and allied institutions in tire ancient literature 
of India, which, according to modern theories, have 
everywhere formed the starting : point of the develop¬ 
ment of family law F 1 2 3 ' As ! the ‘ leidrate ; (n-iyoga) even' may 
be explained away - in another way (§ 20), the clearest 
t trace of institutions of this kind lies > in polyandry 
or group-marriage, The'best known and oft-quoted example 
of same—the marriage of : Draupadr with the five 
PSndava! brothers, ; the heroes of tlie Mahahharata, “ seems 
to have been reflected in a passage of Ap. (2, 27, 2ff.)—as 
most of the usages of the epic literature are 1: reflected 
in the Smrtis—who declares the practice of marrying 
a girl to a whole family to be an obsolete custom prohibited 
in his time. Bill. 27,20 speaks even more clearly about it, 
who Isays that group-marriage {hide kanyapradanam ) 
is prevalent only <n other lands” i. a, in the South,— 
there however even at the present day ( saniprali) ? \ 
Also in the few other cases over and above 


1. Cf. A. 3Xayr. D. ind. Erbrecht 72 ft, 09, 103, 109-114, 152 ff.: 
14c Lennan, Studies in Ancient History (Lond. 1876) and Port. Rev, 
1877 : Mayne, Hindu Law and Usage §§ 57-69; West and Babler (3rd. 
ed.) 289, 417 ff. f Kohler ZYR 3,342-442; Bachofen. Antiqnar. Briefe 
1,171 f.; Lcist, Altar, jus gentium 419 ; Delbruck, D. indog. A^erwandt- 
seluiftsnamen 541-553- etc. 

2. Holtzmann, Zur Gesch. u. Krit. d. Mali. 32 f. (farther-literature 
given there); Hopkins, Ruling caste 354 f. 

3. ZDMCt 44, 340 ff.; Tag. Lett. 155. The commentary on Ap. 
indeed connects t-ho whole- passage with Niyoga, but the wording 
goes against such an interpretation, 
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the marriage of Draupa'di, which may be taken from the Mali, 
as proof of polyandry (bahttncim ehapatnita or - ehasya 
hahubhartrla i), it is principally only the matrimonial 
connection of one woman with a number of brothers. Even 
the well-known law (M. 9,182 etc.) that the son of one of 
several brothers may be regarded'as the common son of all 
may refer only to groiip-marriage if we connect it with 
polyanclrous connections disregarding the intepretatiou of 
the-commentators. 

There is an unmistakable similarity between 
the polyandry of the • Sanskrit literature and that 
of the present day, which, as Sir E. West remarks, 
is much more common than is generally believed 1 2 3 4 5 . 

Thus ; in Kumaon gumi.pmmrriage . is practised among Polyandry 

' I . y in modem 

the Brahmans as,well as..among the Sndras: and, Rajputs, J India, 

in this, particular form that all the brothers -marry only one 
womanlike the Panclavas and the children belong to: the 
eldest living brother! This. form of polyandry is in evidence 
also; among the Mil tribes of the Punjab but the children 
are divided.amongdhei brothers as in SedrSj, : Lahoul and 
Spiti. .It is:saicl that.poverty and the desire of keeping the 
family property undivided are the causes: of this polyandry 
(as also in the case of the polyandry , ol the ancient 
Spartans)! , Similar customs ar$ ; . in general, widely 
prevalent in the Himalayas! It • is alleged that 
among the Jats of the Punjab the wife of .the 
eldest brother has often to accept the younger 
brothers as consorts, because they have no means to meet 
the expences of a marriage ! There are similar reports 


1. West and Biihler 3rd. eel 289. 

2. Bli. Inclrajl IA 8,88. 

3. Tapper, Punjab Customary Law 2. 18G ff.; Census of Lidia, 
1891, 191,124 (Punjab). 

4. West and Biihler 1. c.; IG 121,195; BG 18. 1.543 ff. 

5. IG 1, c., ef. Census 1. c, 
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about the people of tlie opposite extremity o? India 1 . TLie 
Nairs of northern Kauara have gradually given up their 
infamous polyandry only under British rule. Among 
the Tliiyens the legitimate wife of one brother is the wife 
of all. The women of the Tottiyars and Vellars of. Madura 
have sexual connection with the brothers and other near 
relations of their husbands. Also among the Tod'as of the 
Nilgiris the wife is the common property of all the 
brothers. Other polyandrous tribes and castes exist 
principally in Cochin, Travancore and Malabar. About 
group-marriage in Ceylon see § 13. 

In order to explain away the contradiction between 
these rude usages and the idealistic and lofty 
views of the Brahmans, polyandry has been declared 
w Non-Aryan.” Ill fact, it is seen at the present day 
principally among the “Non-Aryans,” particularly among 
Dravidiau and Tibetan tribes. Yet it cannot be proved 
that the polyandry of the ancient times was confined among 
the You-Aryan tribes. 2 Only this much may be said 
that the Brahmans were always jealously antagonistic to 
it. The discordant passages in the marriage hymns BY 
10,85 and AY 14,2 should be strictly left alone 
as mere mythology. 3 

Cases of sexual immorality are much more frequent 
than polyandry, hut of course they can hardly be 
regarded as survivals of the ancient hetaerism. 
Adulterous connections frequently come into play in Yedic 


1. Dubois, 3 ; Buchanan, Mysore 3,16 ; Mandlik 445 If.; West and 
Bolder (3rd. ed.)284; Nelson, Scientific Study 103 f., Hindu Law. 141 ft. 
Mayne § 58 ; Madras Census Report (1893) 15tf., 214 ff. 

2. Meyer (Das Weib inr altindischen Epos, p. 82) says that poly¬ 
andry must liave been a purely Non-Aryan practice and the Pandavas 
were certainly Non-Aryans. Tr, 

3. Cf. Delbruck, 1. c. 541-545. 
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rituals. Besides the passages discussed by .Delbriick, 1 
we should take-into consideration also those Mantras which, 
according to Calancl’s plausible interpretation, were recited 
by the illegitimate .son (cmyatraharana) at the sacrifice to 
the dead, in order to cut liimself off from his natural father 
and remain the son of his legal father, i. e., the 
husband of his mother.' 2 Prostitution is frequently 
referred to in the Yedas, 3 and in the Smrtis it is a 
legalised institution protected by law. 4 5 6 Already the 
Vesyas or Dasls clearly form therein a distinct class, the 
Devadasf corresponds to the modern temple-servants and 
Basivis; the Svairini occupied a higher place (Nar. 12,49 ff.). 
The ideal character of Vasantasena in the sphere of the 
dramas and the free treatment of amorous intrigues in 
the literature of fables and fictions should be remembered 
in this connection.’ 

An ancient Gatha quoted in Ap. 2, 13, 7 and Baudh. 
2, 3, 34, contains a veiled allusion to a period when 
little value was placed on the conjugal faith 
of a woman. The tradition about an age of unrestraint 

1. 1. o. 545 ff., cf. Weber, lad. St. 10, 83 I. 

2. ALtiad. Almeneult 193-197. 

3. Pisehel and Gteldner, Yedischo Studien 1, XXY. 

.4. Nar. 6,18 f. 

5. The word Devadasi (Devadasikyi) has however been used in 
the Yogimara cave inscription to denote simply a dancer, see Bloch, 
Archaeological survey of India, 1903-4. TV. 

6. There is reason to believe that the ganikas so frequently 

mentioned in the Sanskrit literature were not mere common harlots. 
The Bharatiya Natyasastra describes the gaiiikn as an accomplished 
lady with a deep knowledge of many of the sciences (XXIY, 109 ff.) 
and learned enough to be able to speak Sanskrit on the stage (XVII, 
37-38). According to the Lalitavistara XII, 139, Suddhodana wanted 
his daughter-in-law to be as accomplished as a ganika. The vesga 
was a common harlot, but a ganika compares not unfavourably with 
an. Aspasia. Vatsyayana says - II 

"TOT uftuFJTOse; ^ HJfuufe H Kamas. (Benares ed.) p. 40. For 
further details on this point see H. C. Chakladar, Sir Asutosh 
Makerjes Silver Jubilee Volumes, pp, 377 f. TV. 

14 
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and debauchery contained in the JvEah., which 

was put a stop to by Svetaketu 1 , may perhaps be 

compared with it. 2 Most of the Smrtis mention the 
“secretly born” (gudhaja, guclhoipanna) as one of the 
subsidiary sons, who can inherit the property of the 
husband of his mother, although he is his illegitimate 
son by another man. A. Mayr 3 sees in it “a 'recogni¬ 
tion of the right of the other members of the clan 

upon the married woman” and “one of the most potent 
proofs of the sometime community of women among the 
Indian Aryans.” According to Brh. 2, 30 the women 
of the east were unchaste (vyabMeararatah.) 

These and other data, however, do not, of course, 
authorise us to conclude that there was a period 
of matriarchy in India, something like the state 
of things among the pre-Islamic Arabians 4 —the famous 
statement about the (xandliara Brahmans in the Rajatari, 
of whom it is said that they lived in incest, has now turned 
out to be an interpolation. 5 The recognition of the 
anyatrakaranet, gudhotpanna and other illegitimate sons 
should be attributed to the unusual importance attached to 
male descendants. Toleration of prostitution has not 
hindered the growth of a strict law of marriage. The 
sagas about an earlier period of immorality are utilised 
directly to represent the lax views about legitimate and 
illegitimate sons as obsolete. The unfavourable opinion 


1. Mali. 1,122, 4 If. 

2. Meyer (Das Weib, p. 92, loot-note 3, last para) says that as 
even the Indo-Grermans had developed a well regulated family life 
before they dispersed and the Veche literature knows nothing 
of promiscuity we should not take these legends to represent the state 
of affairs in early society. Tr. 

3. Erbrecht 113. 

4. Cf. Robertson Smith. Kinship and Marriage in early Arabia 
(Camb. 1885). 

5. Rajatar. ed. Stein, 1, 308. 
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about the conjugal faith of women of the eastern 
countries is perhaps based upon old accounts about 
Tibetan and Further Indian tribes among whom even now 
the married life is very lax. 

§ 16. The eight forms of Marriage. The anomalies 
in the family law of the Brahmans are explained in their 
essence quite simply if it is comprehended what a 
high value was attached to the possession of a 
male descendant from economic and religious 
motives and by a crude conception about the position and 
vocation of the woman it was held, inter alia , that the 
children of the wife belong to the husband who is 
the owner of the woman even when he is not their father, 
just as the crops growing in a field belong to the owner 
of the field even though he has not sowed it (M. 9, 81- 
56 ; Nar. 12, 55-57 ; Yas. 17, 6-9 ; Ip. 2,18,6 f. ; Baudh. 
2, 3, 38-35 etc.). This view has however been chal¬ 
lenged already in the Yeda and in some 

of the Smrtis it has certainly been repudiated like the 
theory of subsidiary sons. A similar contrast 
between cruder and finer conceptions is met with also 
in the Indian law of marriage, in which beside the 
extremely rigid and lofty ideal of marriage we find 
matches being made by purchase or robbery 
or by defrauding the womau of her portion. 

Marriage by capture is one of the famous eight, forms 
of marriage the names of which are graduated according 
to the hierarchical order of the gods and demons whose 
names are connected with these forms of marriage. Marriage 
by capture however is generally permitted only to the 
Ksatriyas if not altogether forbidden. Its designation Isatra 
Yivaha “the form of marriage appropriate for K§atriyas” 
(Vas. 1,29,84) expresses most clearly its connection with 
the warlike nobles ; even the unpublished HSr. 24 (as 
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well as Mali. 18, 47, 10, where*, however it is used in 
another connection) knows of this designation and besides it 
of course also the usual designation Raksasa Vivaha ‘'demon 
marriage,” which like other authors he defines as forcible 
abduction. The Paisaca Vivaha is the lowest form, 
and is generally altogether rejected. According to 
Asr. 1, 6, 7 however it is not merely an euphemism for 
rape as according to other interpretations, but consists 
of secret abduction and is therefore superior to-the Raksasa 
Vivaha, abduction effected by means of violence and fighting. 

The KSmasntra 230 likewise places the Paisaca 
Vivaha above the Raksasa Vivaha, ; the former is said to 
take place in this way : the foster sister or the maid 
Yatsyii- f dhcdreyiha ,) of the young lady, oil understanding with the 

desorption Yooer, makes her drunk and in this state delivers her up to 
of Rskgasa or M proceeds in this way without the help of the 
Pa&jfca clhatreyika. On the other hand, the Raksasa Vivaha 
is said to consist of forcible abduction of the young lady 
by pouncing upon her when she is journeying or is in 
another village or a garden and to put her guards 
to flight or to kill them. Whether connections formed in this 
way could afterwards be legalised by the celebration of the 
nuptial ceremony, is a controversial point. Otherwise 
capture of women is considered to be a crime punishable 
by death (M. 8, 323) at least when the abducted woman is 
of a caste higher than that of the ravisher (T. 2,287) ; 
only she who lias not been married off by her father 
at the proper time may be seduced with impunity 
(Vi. 24,41 ; M. 9, 93). 

In the Mah. forcible abduction of women is 
ascribed to the most famous heroes such as 
Duryodhana, Bhlsma, Arjuna, and it is often called 
the form of marriage thoroughly becoming in a Ksatriya 1 , 

1. Mah. 1,73,11:1,102,16; 1,219,22. Of. Hopkins 356 ff: HoltzmanaT 
Zur Gesch. 23. 
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Also some of the ceremonies of marriage described in the 
Grhyasfftras seem to have originated out of the marriage 
by capture. The high antiquity of marriage by capture 
becomes evident from its wide prevalence among 
other Itido-Germanic peoples, 1 and it is well- 
known that it is a universal custom and is particularly 
connected with exogamy, as is the case also in India 
(§ 18). At the present day only a few traces of this 
marriage by capture seem to be left in India, 2 principally 
among the rude hill tribes; the sham abduction which 
owes its origin to the marriage by capture is found 
more frequently as a marriage ritual, e.g«, among the 
Eajpufc tribes, that is to sav, among the descendants of 
the ancient Ksatriyas, 3 

Similarly the choosing of husband (svciycmvara) des¬ 
cribed in the epics, which is well known specially from the 
episode of Nala and Damayantl, seems to have been confined 
among the Ksatriyas. 4 The father of a marriageable princess 
arranges that princes of his own standing should present 

1. Cf. Dargun. Mutterrecht mid Raubehe (Brest. 1883), 92 ff.; L. v 
Seliroder. Hochzeitsgebrauche 56 ff.; Schrader, Spraehvergleiohung und 
Urgeschichte (2nd. ed.) 553 f. 

2. Evay Hindu bride lias still to put on an iron wristlet imme¬ 
diately after her marriage which, she never lays down unless she 
has the misfortune of becoming a widow. This seems to be reminis¬ 
cent of the ancient times when marriage by capture was the order of 
the day and naturally the brides at first had to be kept in chains. 
Tr. 

3. Mandiik 445 fBliils); Risley, the Tribes and Castes of Bengal 
(Calc. 18911) 1,340 (Karaars); 2,142 (Oraons) ; Tapper. Punjab 
Customary Law 2, 90—94 ; BG 3.221 (Bhils), 5.49 (Ksatris), 6,31 
(Bhils), 8, 120 (Rajputs), 11,60 (Kunbis), 12, 61 (Marvadis), 12,90 
(Bhils), 18, 1, 304 (Kunbis), etc.: Lyall, Asiatic Studies, 219 f. 
(Rajputs); Lyall’s Gazetteer for the Hyderabad Assigned Districts 
188 (Goads): Hunter, Orissa 2,82 f. (Kandhs): Kohler, Zeitschr. f, 
Yergleieh. Rechtswissenschaft 7, 227; 8, 103, 144, 266 ; 9, 325; 
10,74—77; 11, 167. Many of the ceremonies of marriage considered to 
be connected with abduction may, in my opinion, be explained other¬ 
wise. 

4. Mah. 1,189. 7: 219, 21. 
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themselves at the Svayamvara of his daughter and in 
the festive assembly the pathnvara as a sign of her choice 
puts the garland round the neck of the chosen bride- 
groom. 1 This custom, seemingly worthy of an age of 
romance and courtesy to women, which moreover is men¬ 
tioned already in the RY 2 , is by no means irreconcilable 
with the practice of abducting women, as is shown in the 
case of Duryodhana who being rejected in the choice of hus¬ 
band carries off the princess by force. 3 Arj una too carries off 
Snbliadra at the instigation of her own brother Krspa 
who explains to him that although the Svayaiiivara alone is 
customary with the- Ksatriyas it is also allowed them to 
take possession of women by force and that it can hardly 
be expected that his sister would be able to express 
herself at the Svayaiiivara. 4 The Svayaiiivara has always 
been at favourite theme eagerly utilised by the poets, cf. 
Eaghuv. 6, Yikramankad. 7-9, etc. The Svayamvara 
sung by Bilhaija falls in the 11. century, and that known 
from the story of Prithviraj of Delhi falls in tlie,12. century, 0 
and according to Tod, Svayaihvaras took place occa¬ 
sionally among the Rajputs oven to very recent times. The 
trial of strength or wit at which the bride is given away 
to the victor, is an interesting and perhaps an older 6 
variety of the Svayamvara. In this way in the Mali. 
Arjuna gets Draupadi, in the Ram. Rama gets Sits and 
other instances are found in the Puranas and in the 
marriage of the Buddha. 

Of course, the festive Svayamvara of the epics 
is not found in the Smrtis and the choice of husband 
is allowed to the young lady only if she is not married 

1. Of. Hopkins, 356 f.; Holtzmann 21 f. 

2. Piscliel, Yecl. Stud. 1, 16 ft'. 

3. Mali. 12, 4. 

4. Mali. 12, 219, 21ff. 

5. Cf. Biililer Vila'amankadevacarita, Introd. 391 

6. Piscliel, 1. c. 30. 
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even after some time lias passed after her attainment 
of puberty; in doing so however she forfeits all 
claim upon the inherited family jewels while on the 
other hand, the bridegroom too need not in such cases pay 
the nuptial fee to the bride’s father (M. 9, 90-93) ; 
he may even kidnap the bride (see above). The motive 
in this is that the father loses his authority over the 
daughter through liis delay in giving her away in 
marriage and from this point of view it is understand¬ 
able why the Brahmans do not count the Svavaiiivara 
among the eight forms of marriage. The Ksatriya Rajputs 
have not quite accurately observed the Bralimanical 
custom of child-marriage 1 and so the custom of the 
choice of husband attended with festivities, which 
presupposes a grown-up bride,—thus Savitrl is 
ycmvanastha, Damayanti is pmptayaiivcma —could be 
maintained among them. Of course, even in the Svayaih- 
varas of the epics the bride is given away by the parents 
(svayamvare datta) and there are- indications that 
their choice was not a free one; it may be assumed 
a priori that in these high class matrimonial alliances 
politics exercised a considerable influence. See §17 for 
the Svayaihvara in the KSmasutra. 2 

The Grandliarava Yivaha too—tire love-marriage without 
the consent of the parents—seems in the first place to have 


1. Ci Biihler in Festgr.an R. von Rotli, 46. 

2. Four kinds of Svayaihvara can be clearly distinguished,— 
three of the epics and one of the Smrtis. The Svayaihvara of Savitrl 
is a unique instance of the absolute freedom of a princess to choose 
her husband. Alone Savitrl travels through various countries in 
ciuest. of a husband and at last meets Satyavan. But it is hardly 
probable that a princess of a proud noble family already shackled 
by fetters of long-standing traditions should be allowed to proceed 
in. this way and Hopkins is very probably right- when he says that 
this was the earliest form of Svayaihvara (JAOS XIII, 168 ff., 357 ft'.). 
Another form of Svayaihvara is that the bride is vlryahillm, i.e. she 
is to be won by a feat of prowess as in the case of Slta and 
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been a privilege of the nobles and therefore can be connected 
with the Raksasa Yivaha (M. 3, 26; Mah. 1, 73, 13), i.e., 
the bride, on understanding with her lover, is forcibly 
carried away from, the house of her parents. The best 
known and often (e.g., Kamas. 227) quoted example of a 
pure Gsndharva marriage out of the epic is the story of 
Sakuntala and Dusyanta and a secret marriage of this 
sort without nuptial ceremonies (■ nirmantra ) has even 
been called the most appropriate form of marriage for the 
Ksatrivas in Mali. 1, 73, 27. Historical instances of love 
affairs of Indian princes are found, for example, in the 
RajatarangiiiL 

There was a difference of opinion as to whether the 
usual marriage ceremonies are necessary or are superfluous 
in case of a Ctandliarva Yivaha. Already Devala 
recommends the performance of these ceremonies and Kamas 
228 t too advises the lover (nay aha ) to perform sacrifices 
into the fire and to take the bride thrice round the house¬ 
hold fire, because the marriage would therewith be as 
good as concluded, and the parents, in order to avoid public 
scandal would have to give their consent to it. The 
Gsndharva marriage is moreover praised (1. c. 233) as 
being on the whole the best form of marriage and it is 
otherwise a common designation for love affairs. It is also 
opined in the Smrtis (Nar. 12, 44; Raudh. 1, 20,16 etc.) 
that this form of marriage is open to all castes alike. 

As a counterpart to the above-mentioned mainly 
aristocratic forms of marriage there is the plebeian 
form Asura Yivaha, i.e., the purchase of women, which 


Draupadl. The usual form is well-known but it is hardly possible 
that the bride could follow her own inclination in such a festive 
gathering dominated by her father. The Svayamvara of the Smrtis 
however is a sad contrast to these brilliant marriage parties ; here 
the father of the bride had to hang down his head in shame. R. 
Schmidt (Indische Erotik. first ed.. p. 649.) has excellently brought 
out this contrast. Tr. 
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is allowed only to tlie Vaisyas and the Sndras (M. B, 24 ; 
Mah. 1, 73,11 etc.). 1 01 course, general protests against 
every form of the purchase of women is one of the 
favourite themes of the Smrtis. According to M. 9, 98 ft. 
(cf. Baudh. 1, 21, 2 f. etc.), even for a Sudra it is prohibited 
to accept price for his daughter when giving her in 
marriage as it would be an act of trading in a veiled form 
which was never heard of in the past. Even the giving 
away of the bride for a cow and a bull at the Arsa VivSlia, 
allowed to the Brahmans, should be taken merely as a 
homage to the bride (M. B, 51-54). Even the recompense 
of 100 cows for the bride- is said to be merely a formality, 
specially as the bridegroom receives the present back (Ap. 
2,13,12). It is possible that the Arsa Vivaha had already 
changed into a mock purchase in which a cow and a bull 
were given to the bride’s father by the bridegroom only for 
form’s sake and which were given back to the bridegroom by 
the latter as the commentary oil Baudh. 1, 20, 4 expressly 
lays down. Of course, the goniithunam of the Smrtis lias 
a striking similarity with the Zeugos Boon (yoke of oxen), 
in exchange for which, according to the oft-quoted statement 
of Strabo, Indians used to buy their wives from their 
parents. 

It is also unmistakable that the price of the hride 
{mlka) mentioned in the Smrtis often signifies merely a 
present from the bridegroom to the bride or from 
the husband to the wife,—thus, for example, it is 
mentioned as a part of the Stridliana (Vi. 17,28; Y. 2, 
144) and Vrddha M. speaks of tlie mlka as a present 
from the husband to the wife. Elsewhere however this 
term may have only the meaning “price of the hride,” 
for example, when M. 8, 204 says that if a false bride is 
presented to a bridegroom he should be granted two 

1. Gf. Hop kins 345 If., 358 ff.; Hoitzmann 23 f.; A. Mayi\ 155 A, 
170 f.; West and Buliler 3rd. ed., 273 E ; Tag. Lec-t. 76. 
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brides for the Mika he has paid, or when M. 9,100 says 
that to give away the daughter “for the price settled upon 
as Mika,” is a covert act of selling. Oil the other hand 
however M. 9, 97 says that in case the bridegToom 
dies after the mlka has been paid, the brother of the bride¬ 
groom shall represent him. The wife is even 
mentioned as a means of earning money (Vi. "58, 10, 
hfar. 1, 46). It should also be noticed (see below) that 
in Vas. and the unpublished Har. the purchase of 
women has been called the Mannsa Vivaha, “form of 
marriage appropriate for men”. 

The Smrtis have all the more difficulty in opposing 
the practice of purchasing women because many 
Vedic passages may be quoted in favour of this 
custom. Thus MS 1, 10, 11 and Kath. 36, 5 

speak of a woman who has intercourse with other men 
although her husband has bought her 1 and in EV 1, 
109,2 the rich presents of the son-in-law seem to be 
referred to 2 . Of the Hrhyasutras Par. and Sahkli. 
speak quite freely of the above-nientionod present 
of 100 cows and a cart to boot to the father 
of the bride and the still unpublished Grliyas of 
the Maiiavas and the Kathakas 3 contain the ceremonials 
for the purchase of women (mulIcadJiarma). Here it 
appears to be the usual form of marriage in which 
the father of the bride receives the price of the bride in 
gold. Like the Smrtis the Mali, too condemns the purchase of 
women on principle but allows it in practice and that not 


1. Incl. St. 5, 311. 

2. Cf. Biihler’s note on Yas. 1, 37: Zimmer, Altind. Leben 
310 fi 

3. Of course, now they have been published in the editions of 
Knauer and Caland respectively. Anew edition of the Manavagrhyasutra 
along with the commentary has recently appeared in the Gael;wad 
Oriental Series. Tr, 
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only among Vaisyas and Stldras, and often refers to the 
price of the bride as sTtlka. Thus Papdu had to pay a 
great amount in gold, jewels, ornaments, various stuffs, 
elephants, horses, carts etc. to the Madra king Salya for 
the hand of his sister Madri, and this purchase of women 
is called a Kuladhanna—even Paraclkarma (1,113, 9 ff.). 

The‘State of things at the present day shows that the 
opposition of the Brahmans was only partially successful. 
Thus it prevails in Bengal, chiefly only among the low 
castes 1 ; in the Bombay Presidency however it is very 
much in vogue even among the higher castes. In Guzerat 
the sale of girls is said to take place even now secretly, 
even among such people who publicly denounce it, and in 
the city of Bombay often an earnest money is paid by 
depositing valuable objects 2 . Among the SEmavedis, a 
respectable and strictly religious sect of Brahmans in 
Thana, the father of the bride gets from 200 to 1,000 
rupees as the price of the bride 3 . Also in the Madras 
Presidency the payment of price for brides is. customary 
among various castes ; 4 the same in the Punjab. 5 
In Assam marriages are effected almost only by 
purchase—it is common even among the Brahmans. 6 
Of course in Bengal and elsewhere besides the price of 
the bride there is also the price for the bridegroom, because 
the custom of child-marriage has increased the demand 
for men in the marriage-market. Thus in the Smrtis 
the exhortation for early marriage goes hand in hand 
with the polemic against the purchase of women, cf. § 17. 

1. Risley 1. c-1, 138 (Birhors), 1, 352 (Juangs), 1, 380 (Eaibarttas), 
1,496 (Kocchs), 1, 531 (Kurmis), 2, 96 (Muchis), 2, 102 (Mundas), 2, 
229 (Santals), etc. 

2. West and Biihler, 3rd. ed.. 275, 277. Cf. Kohler, l. e. 10,77—81. 

3. BG 13, 1, 32. 

4. Madras Census Report (1893). 274 ff. 

5. Tupper, 1. c. 2, 116, 194 ff, 220 f. Cf. Kohler 1. e. 7. 227 f. 

6. Census of India, .1891, Assam Report 113. 
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The law of marriage recognises as orthodox and appro¬ 
priate for Brahmans only the first four forms of marriage 
in the usual list. Only of those marriages pure 
children are said to be born who should atone for the 
sins of their forefathers and descendants—in case of the 
Brahma Yivaha up to the 10. generation or even to the 21. 
generation, and the sons born of the three lowfer forms 
of marriage would atone for the sins of correspondingly 
fewer and fewer generations. The women married 
according to the Brahma rites are said to go themselves 
to the heaven of Brahman after their death ; if 
married according to other forms they would go to the 
heavens of Visnu and other gods respectively. The husband 
has a claim on the Stridliana of his wife only if he 
has married her according to one of the higher four 
forms of marriage. 

The characteristics of these forms of marriage are 
as follows : in the Brahma Yivaha, the bride is offered 
out of free will and presented to an honourable man while 
in the Daiva Yivaha the bridegroom is a sacrificial priest, 
rlvij ; in the Arsa Yivaha the father of the bride receives 
a pair of kine as already mentioned above, and in the Praja- 
patya or Kaya Yivaha the offer of marriage comes from 
the wooer. These differences are not important and are 
apparently based on the religious conceptions of greater 
or lesser merit of an alms- the bride is here regarded 
as such—according as it is given away freely or is soli¬ 
cited or is presented to a man of more or less respectable 
position. The sacrificial priest is, as is often the case, 
inferior in position to a virtuous and learned Brahman ; 
oil the other hand his position is raised if he is 
just at that time engaged in a sacrifice just as 
the murder of a man engaged in a sacrifice is a 
still more heinous crime (Yi. 50,7). 

Ip. 2, 11, 17ff. and Yas. 1, 30 ff. omit the Prajapatya 
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Vivalia and therefore have altogether only six forms of 
marriage, the Paisaea Vivaha too,—the last and the worst 
form, being omitted by them. In the unpublished Har. 
the two forms Prajapatra and Arsa are wanting. In their 
place however HSr. adds the Ksatra and- the Manusa 
VivShas, so that the number at least remains eight. 
In Mah.^13, 44, 8 ff. only five forms are enumerated— 
-three good cues, namely Brahma, by which according to 
the connnentary both Xrsa and Daiva are to lie 
understood, Ksatra, i. e., according to the commentary, 
Prajapatra, which is appropriate for Brahmans and 
Ksatriyas, and Orandhaiwa, and two had forms, namely 
Asura and Paisaea or Kaksasa. In Mali. 13 19, 2 only 
three forms are mentioned as regular which however are 
here called Arsa, Praj&patya and Asura, In other 
passages of course the traditional eight forms of the Smrtis 
are given and even the Svayamvara is added to them as 
the ninth, 1 see above. 

In the Grhyasutras we find the description of 
the difference between a Brahma and a Saulkadharrna 
which are therein regarded as the two chief 
forms of marriage, and in. KEmastttra 190 ff., 
according to the commentary, the four regular 
forms have been dealt with comprehensively. 
Accordingly, it is probable that the Brahma Yivaha 
with its double meaning represented originally the form 
of marriage appropriate for the Brahmans in contrast to the 
Ksatra Yivaha, abduction of women, the marriage form of 
the Ksatriyas and the Manusa Yivaha, purchase of women, 
the marriage form of the common people, and only at 
a later period this form of marriage was connected with 
the name of god Brahman and the hierarchy of the eight 


1. Cf. Hopkins 356 ff. Inspite of Mah. 1 102. 12 ff.. I tliinlc there 
is no similarity between Projctpafya VMiha and the Smymvara. 
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Vivahas was established on analagy with the hierarchy of 
gods and demoms. 1 At all events at the present day too there 
is no difference between the first four marriage forms. The 
nuptial ceremonies now in practice are generally identified 
with the Brahma Vivaha of the Smrtis. 

The Smrtis do not deal with the actual nuptial cere¬ 
monies because these things properly belong to the sphere 
of the Guliy asutras which deal with the particular usages 
of the different Vedic schools. Thus in Kainas. 228 too it 
is said that the sacrifice into the fire on the occasion 
of the marriage ceremony should be performed 
ijathasmrii what is explained in the commentary by 
svagrhyaproktavidhina. Yet occasional notices of 
marriage ceremonies in the Smrtis as well as in the 
Ram. and the Mah. and elsewhere, prove that there was 
a wide consensus of opinion regarding them. 2 Thus the 
giving away of the bride in the midst of festivities to the 
bridegroom (Kauyadana, Sarhpradana), the clexiranim 
jvjictio (Papigrahana), the Yedic Mantras accompanying 
these ceremonies (Panigralianikaniantra). the sacrifice into 
the fire and the three courses round the nuptial fire, 
the seven steps together ,of the young couple (Saptapadl), 
taking the bride home (Vivaha) after which the whole 
ceremony has been named, and other usages were universally 
observed and may be traced to the Vedic age and in some 
parts even to the hoary past of the Indo-Germanic period 
and even at the present day they are very widely observed. 

§17. Child marriage. Marriage is a necessity; 
celibacy is allowed only to the monk {noAgthika brahma- 
earin ) and the nun ( parivrajika ), who however are hardly 
ever mentioned in the Smrtis. Therefore, care must be 

1. Cl Tag. Lect, 74 f., Hopkins 1. c. 

2. Cf. Winternitz, D. altind. Hoclizeitsiituell 60, in d. Denksebr. d. 
Wiener Akademie 1892, 60 ff. 
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taken particularly for girls, that they early enter the 
estate of matrimony, 1 because a marriageable daughter 
who, without being married, continues to remain in her 
father’s house, becomes a Sudra (Vrsall) and lier father 
who did not take care to get her married at the proper 
time commits a great sin thereby. As the result of this 
sin he forfeits the nuptial fee for the bride as well as his 
authority over his family; the daughter, who now has 
to get herself manned independently as SvayaiiivarS, suffers 
loss of wealth and can even be abducted with impunity 
(§ 16), and her husband, at least according to the later 
writers, should be an outcast as a Vrsallpati and avoided 
in society. 

A marriage which is advantageous and in 
conformity with the laws of caste, cannot be contracted 
too early; in the pessimistic views of the Smrtis with 
regard to the virtue of a woman, only in this way the 
virginity of the bride may be warranted for; the right 
of self-determination for the parties concerned was 
perfectly inconsistent with the ruling ideas about the non¬ 
independence of women and also of the sons permitting 
only the GancLliarva and Rsksasa marriage recognised 
as an odious privilege of the Ksatriyas. In this way the 
well-known Indian custom of child marriage ( balavwaha ) 
becomes quite understandable and it has parallels among 
various other peoples. But it still remains to he explained 
how and when the Vivaha which, according to its name 
and the Vedic marriage hymns, was originally a marriage 
festivity, came to he transformed into a ceremony of betroth¬ 
al which was indeed legally fully binding but the bride 
went to the bridegroom’s house—therewith the conjugal 


1. Baudh. 4,1,11 ff.; Yas. 17,67—71; Yi. 24,41; 31. 9,90 flf.; 
Paralara 7,5 ff. Cf. my Rechtliche SteUunsf tier Frauen 8 ZDMCj 
46,413-426 ; 47, 143-156, 610-615. 
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life began—only a few years later when the bride 
attained puberty. 

Already in the Grhyasutras in the enumerations of 
the qualities which one should hare an eye on when 
choosing a bride, we often come across the requirement 
that she should be nagniha e. g. Vaildianasagr. 3, 2,1 
(n agnihMi hanyam), Hiranyakesigy, 1, 19, 2 (sajdtMi 
■nagmkam instead of which however there is also the 
other reading sajcddnagnihmii which conveys just the 
opposite sense) and further Gobh. 3, 4, G ( nagniha hi 
b'redha) and Manavagr. 1, 7 (nagnikam srestham) where 
however, if the last passage is interpreted according to 
the former, it would appear that the Nagnika is 
only recommended as the best. It is all the same whether 
following some commentators the term nagniha, is 
interpreted literally as a girl still going naked—who wears 
no clothes, plays with grains of sand, is still a virgin and 
does not cover her nakedness for shame in the presence of a 
man or whether following the usual explanation it is 
taken to be a technical term for a girl not yet marriage¬ 
able—a girl who is not yet grown up. 

On :the other hand the Jainiinigy. speaks of 
an Anagnika (jay cm vindeia ' nagnileam) 1 2 and 
the same expression is used by Gobhilaputra 2,27 
(prayacchet Pv anagnihdni) where the reading however 
is not certain; the rare term rat am too of the 
Apastambagr. and Yadavaprakasa’s Yaijayantr seems 
to be doubtful. Anagnika signifies a marriageable 
girl. In those GrhyasUtras in which there is, so to say, 
nothing about the age of marriage, e, g., in the Asv., it 
may perhaps be assumed with Prof. Bhaudarkar 3 that by 


1. Bhandavkar ZDMG 47,154. 

2. Winternitz, D. altind. Hochzeitsi-itnell in d. Deaksehr. d. 
Wien. Ak. 1892, 34-86. 

3. l.c. 153. 
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tMs reticense the puberty of the girl is presupposed, for 
cohabiting, going to live with the husband, and other 
features of the nuptial ceremonies may apply only to 
grown-up brides. But as these ceremonies are found also 
in those (xrhyasUtras which declare themselves absolutely 
for child marriage or at least fovour it, there is therefore 
a self-contradiction in these works. It may be assumed 
that this self-contradiction is to be explained on the 
consideration that the Smrtis contain later and older 
views side by side as in the case of the theory of ISfiyoga, 
for the latter being a part of the traditional Dharma 
e-onld not be left unmentioned. Thus the authors of the 
GrhyasHtras themselves, e. g, Ap., often circumstantially 
reproduce ancient marriage hymns in a garbled version 
and that for wrong application 1 merely because they 
are pieces from an older and sacred age. Moreover the 
pratta strl of Asv. 4,4, 23, at whose death her blood- 
relations are impure for three days, mentioned also in Vi. 
22, 34, 3 is to be considered as an early married girl 
remaining in her father’s house till her maturity. 

In the province of Smrti literature even the oldest 
works take the standpoint adverted to above that it is 
a sin to let mature girls remain unmarried. In con¬ 
formity with the general views about the function of 
women and the purpose of marriage, the loss of a rtn, i. e., 
the day regarded as appropriate for the raising of progeny, 
involves the sin of killing an embryo (bhrunahalya). 
This is no doubt the reason why marriageable daughters 
who are not yet married may after three rlus herself go 
out to seek a husband; some authors lay down three years 
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It is a great 
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puberty. 


1. Of. 'Winternitz l.e. 9-13. 

2.1 beg leave to submit that Vi. in this passage refers to a girl who 
happens to be in her fathers house when giving birth to her child; 
we have nothing to do here with a prattti stn which means 
the betrothed fvctgdatW, see e. g. Dayabhaga 63. Tr. 

16 
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instead of three Hus. Utterances such as this that it is 
better for a girl to remain unmarried till death in her 
father’s house than to be married to an unworthy person 
(M. 9, 89) are, according to Nilakanfcha and others, not 
to be taken literally, and, moreover, such utterances are 
rare. Thus according to Baudh. 4, 1, 11 marriage with 
even an unworthy suitor is to be preferred to remaining 
in the parents’ house. 

If the father is not alive the relatives who act 
as the guardians of the girl in the place of her 
father, have to look after the marriage of the girl 
and for that reason they are called “Kanyapradafi’’, 
“those who give away the girl in marriage ’. In 
the lists of these “Kanyapradah” 1 mostly only the male 
relations are mentioned,—the brother, the grand-father 
paternal and maternal, the uncles etc.—while the mother 
is often placed very low in the list. If there are no 
relatives at all the king himself should take their place. 
In the law of inheritance too the brother appears as the 
nest Kanyaprada after the father; he should get Ms 
sister married and give her a fourth part of a son’s share 
of the inheritance (Y. 2, 124), i. e., according to the 
plausible interpretation of some of the commentators, lie 
has to bear the costs of a marriage worthy of his 
position which, without doubt, were very high already 
in ancient times as they are to-day. Thus in the Mah. 1, 
113, 9 ff. Salya gives away his sister in marriage. 

The rules that the Vivaha should take place before 
puberty, that the bride—this too is often expressly 
mentioned in this connection—must be nagnika , are 
common to all the Smrtis. Many of them however go 
further and lay down a fixed age for marriage and the 


1. M. 9,4; 5,151: Y. 1,63: Vi. 24.38 f.: Nav. 12. 20-22; 
Sarhvarta 67 ; Par. 7.6. 
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later the wort the earlier is the age. 1 Tims aeeordiug to M. 
9,94, a man of thirty years of age should marry a girl of 
twelve, and a man of twenty-four years a girl of eight . 2 
On the other hand according to the later Brh. the age of 
the bride in those cases should be 10 and 7 respectively. 
Daksa and Samvarta recommend the age of 8. Other authors 
have prescribed the age of 10 or 12 as the upper limit 
and the age of 7 as the lower limit. There are also texts 
in which 4-6 and 8 years form the lower and the upper 
limits. Many occasional remarks prove that such rules 
did not remain dead letters. 3 4 Thns in the law of hospi¬ 
tality (M. 3, 114: Y. 1,105; Vi. 67. 89) the Kwnan has 
been distinguished from the Suvcisim or Svavcmnl —now 
called Suasin *—by which term a married daughter 
is meant who still remains in her father’s house, i. e., a 
bride who is not yet mature, if such a girl dies her blood- 
relations will have to observe a shorter period of mourning, 
while otherwise for married daughters their blood- 
relations do not observe mourning at all (Vi. 22, 38 i). The 
rare category of “remarried virgin widows” ( ak^atayoni- 


1. Cf. ZDMG 46,414. 

2. This is merely a pious wish as the commentators too have 
hinted at. The author of this verse sees nothing beyond the fact that a 
man must be thirty before he is able to finish the study of the 
Vetlas and that Indian women attain puberty about the age of 
twelve and forthwith lie makes the rule that a man of thirty should 
marry a girl of twelve. But. naturally enough, this rule has been 
little observed; we do not find a single instance in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture-in the epics, dramas etc.—where a man is marrying for the 
first time at thirty. Dasaratha intended to get Rama married 
GMmayana. I, 18, 37) when he was fifteen (Ibid. I, 20, 2). Buddha 
too was married long before he was thirty. We shall perhaps get a 
glimple of the true state of things from the verse quoted by 
Yasodhara on Kamas. Ill, 1,12 which declares that the bride should 
be younger than the bridegroom by four to eight years : 

uifs; f.fu§T tou; i h 

3. ZDMG 46, 418 t 

4. Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life § 1205. 
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punarbhvu L T ai\ 12,46; M. 9, 176; Vas. 17,20; Vi. 
15, 8) may be explained only on the hypothesis that it was 
considered a marriage if the nuptial ceremonies alone, 
particularly the act of “grasping hands” (panigrahana\ 
took place, even though no consummation followed on 
account of the tender age of the bride. The expression 
kaumampati “thebridegroom of youth,” whom a punarbhu 
deserts to live with another man (Nar. 12,47), is significant; 
here too it is only a bridegroom and not a husband. 
Tor that reason in an anonymous Smrti the husband, i. e., 
the bridegroom, has been denied the right of having 
conjugal relations with his bride until she is mature. 1 
betrothal Negotiations, binding in themselves, used to be carried 

and con : on before the vivahct, and probably even fresh festivals 

were celebrated at the beginning of the conjugal life. 
According to Xar. 12, 2 f. the sacrament ( sariiskara ) of the 
wedding consists of two parts, wooing or choosing of bride 
(varanaL and holding the hand ( panigrahana ) along with 
the Mantras accompanying these ceremonies, but the 
courting (varana) or the betrothal of the bride (vagdana) 
may be regarded as null if any concealed defect 
(dom), i. e. deformity or any gross corporeal or spiritual 
malady, is discovered in the bride or the bridegroom. 
■While courting and betrothal were apparently separated 
from the wedding only by a short interval, it depended 
on the attainment of puberty how soon the postponed 
ceremony of taking the bride to the house of the bride¬ 
groom should take place and therewith the conjugal 
life should begin. At the first, vtu, i. e. on the 5. to the 16. 
night after the attainment of puberty, or even at a 

1. The custom of child-marriage may on the whole be regarded 
as a later development for no trace of it may be found in the Yedic 
age. Ghosa for instance was married at the age of sixty (Brhadde- 
vata, YII, 41—47)! Old maids too were not unknown (Zimmer, 
Altind. Leben pp. 305-6). TV. 
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later rtu, the ceremony hearing the significant name 
“impregnation” ( garbhaclhana ) takes place. It is probably 
even a Yedic custom and it is the first of the 12 or 16 
sacraments (smiis7caras)oi life of the Indians beginning 
with the germination of life. 

The KamasHtra too is important for the history of 
vivaha, fQr it describes- in detail the course of an Indian 
betrothal and marriage from a viewpoint quite different 
from that.of the Sinrtis however, it often agrees fully 
with the Grhyasutras.. Thus the passage (193 f.) about 
the girls who should be avoided in choosing a bride is 
almost literally identical with Ap. Gr. 1. 3, 10—13. Now 
here too a mica. i. e. an already grown-up girl is called 
unacceptable and, at' least according to the commentary, 
the epithet phattn* too has a similar meaning, and more¬ 
over according to fvamas Ultra p. 190 the bride must lie at 
least three years younger than the bridegroom. 1 

Nevertheless in the following often grown-up Grown-up 

brides 

brides are talked of ; thus on p. 200 a mature mentioned 

bride ( nigadkajemvana ) is mentioned, i. e. one Skmasutra.' 

who, as the commentator remarks, has found a 

husband on account of her other good qualities 

inspite of this comparatively unimportant defect. 

If a suitor’s courting is rejected, he should try to 
enter into a love-intrigue (gan dharvav ivciJia) with 
the girl or to. take possession of her through one 
of the three lower forms of marriage (207—232). Here 
too apparently the girls are assumed to be grown 
up as well as in p. 222 where the bridegroom 
hunting of SLprctytayaitmna is referred to i.e., one who 
has remained unmarried because she found no suitor 
on account of her low' origin or her poverty or because she. 
was an orphan formerly. Accordingly, at the time of the 


1. See f.-a. 2 p. 128 Tr. 
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composition of this ancient work 1 the demands of the 
Brakmanieal customery law were already well-known which 
however raised too many difficulties in practical life ; the 
standpoint of the Kamasutra , which declares the 
g&ndharva trivaha to be the best form of marriage (§ 16) 
is of course quite opposed to the austere views of the 
DharmasEstra 

The Mali. 2 3 in its didactic portion contains the rule that 
a man of 30 years of age should marry a girl of 10 who 
is still nagnika (13,44,15) or that a man of 20 years 
should marry a girl of 7. As in the Smrtis here too the 
svayamvara is allowed three years after the attainment 
of puberty and advice has been given not to wait longer 
in. father’s house (13,44,14—17). These ordinary 
svayamvams must "be distinguished from the festive 
svayamvaras which, along with the gandharva 
vivaha , seems to have been a privilege of the nobles 
and at the present day too the daughters of the 
Bajput nobles are married later than the girls of other 
classes (§16). We must not forget in connection with 
the ideal maidens of the Mali, as well as of 
Indian poesy in general that there we have poetical and 
often conventional portraits which could have cor¬ 
responded hut little to reality. The well-known statement 
of Greek authors about the attainment of puberty by 
Indian women at the age of seven as well as the statement 


1. Prof. H. C. Chakladar has proved that Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra 
was written about the middle of the third century A.D, (Calcutta 
University Journal of the Department of Letters. Vol. IV, pp. 85- 
122). Dr. A, Banerji Sastri is inclined to assign it too the end of 
the third century (JBORS, Vol. IX, p. 57) and Dr. Jolly to the fourth 
century (Introd. to Arthasastra, Punjab Sanskrit Series, p. 29). MM. 
Haraprasad Sastri, however, has tried to show in his “Magadhau 
Literature” that Vatsyayana belonged to a considerably earlier period. 

2. Cf. Hopkins l.c. 339-344 ; Holtzmann. 21ff. 

3. Cl. Bader. La femme dans lTnde antique (Paris 1867). 
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about the six-year-old mothers of India, are wrong in 
this form, as puberty is generally attained in the twelfth 
year ; but they may refer only to the observation of the 
marriage ceremonies of seven-year-old brides. Alberuni 
(2,154) too was astonished at the early marriages of 
Hindus. 

At the- present day child-marriage is the standing 
custom particularly in all the castes attached to Brahman¬ 
ism ; it has, however, spread among the Muhammadans 
too from among them. Thus according to the census of 
1891, in the Punjab 1 2 out of 10,000 girls of below ten 
years of age, 477 were married among the Hindus and 
186 among the Muhammadans. The bride goes to 
live with her husband (muklilava) a few years after the 
celebration of the marriage ceremony when she attains 
puberty. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudlr, 
girls are often married shortly after birth ; of every 
10,000 girls of 0-4 year’s of age, 63 are married; of the 
same number of girls in 5-9 years of age 999 are married 
and when of the age of 10-14, almost 9 /io of the whole 
female population get married. Yet the ceremony of taking 
the bride to the husband’s house—here called gauna — 
takes place mostly 3 to 7 years after the marriage with the 
attainment of puberty. In north Bengal the average 
age of marriage of Hindu girls is 11 Vs, in west 
Bengal IOV 2 , while 678 and 11'54 p.c. respectively are 
less than 10 years of age at the time of marriage. 3 The 
"‘second marriage,” called garbhadhaua or punarvvvaha 
by the Brahmans, takes place at the time of the attain¬ 
ment of puberty. 4 

The percentage of child wives is very high in 

1. Census of India, 1891, 19, 221. 225. 

2. 1. c. 16, 246-248. 

3. 1. c. 3, 1851; Rislej* 1, c. 1, 152 

4. Bose, The Hindoos as they are 85. 
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some districts of tlie Central Provinces 1 ; thus in 
"Wardlia 12 p.c. and in Nagpur 101 p.c. of the girls 
are married when below 10 years in age. In Bombay 
1130 of the Hindu females are married at the age of 0-9 
and 6064 at the age of 10-14. Here too the second marriage, 
often called by its earlier designation garbhadhana?, 
takes place :at the time of the attainment of puberty 
i.e., within sixteen days of the marriage and not as laid 
down in the Smrtis. The statistics for Madras 4 show 
very clearly how the child marriage is still very 
much in vogue among the Brahmans and on the con¬ 
trary how very seldom it takes place among the 
Dravidian tribes. Thus there, among the Brahmans, 
72‘81 p.c, of the female population are married at the age 
of 10-14 while among other castes it is only 5-10 p.c. 
Here too the second marriage is called garbhadkan 
among the Brahmans ; here it extends over three days 
and takes place shortly after the attainment of puberty by 
the bride. 

Among males too marriage at a very tender age 
is quite common ; thus in the N. W. Provinces, of 
10,000 boys 433 are married at the age of 5-9 
while at the age of 10-14 only a fraction more than half 
the population remain unmarried. 0 Yet, for example, 
in Madras the husbands are on average about 10 years 
older than the wives which reminds one actually of the 
rules in M. and Mali. The rule of the Smrtis, that a 
mature girl who remains unmarried iu her father’s house 
is a cause of shame to the whole family, still rules the 
modern ideas in a potent form, so that even the lowest 
castes are more and more running into child marriage. 

1. Census 11, 105. 

2 1. e. 7, 167, App. A. Tables. 

3. BG IS, 1, 140; 23, 137, 140. etc. 

4. Census 13. 145, 264. 

5. 1. e. 16, 246 f. 
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§ 18. The Mndrcmees of marriage. Tlie favourite 
enumerations of the defects in a bride (kanyado$a) or of 
girls who should be avoided when choosing a bride, 
contain much that is strange and obscure and even the 
commentaries give ns no sufficient help for the clearing 
np of this long list covering so many as 27 
points \ The injunctions to avoid a gossiping, 
hunch-backed, dwarfish, too old, baldheaded, or squint eyed 
girl and a girl bearing an ominous name etc. as well as 
recommending a beautiful girl who comes of a respect¬ 
able family and who has the gait of an elephant and a 
normal body etc,, may naturally be considered as well- 
meaning advices. Tor the proper age of marriage see above. 
It is particularly emphasised not to attach too great import¬ 
ance to wealth. Also '.according to Kamas. p. 225 the 
maidens should prefer a poor but devoted husband to a 
rich husband who has already been married several times. 

The oracular message about the bride is a superstition 
but it is an ancient custom; it depends upon the clod of 
earth which the bride picks up of a number of them placed 
before her 2 . Moreover the conduct of the bride at the 
time of courting is to he taken into consideration and it is 
regarded as an evil omen if she sleeps, weeps, or has gone 
out when the suitor comes 3 . 

The bridegroom too, like the bride is examined 
for his body-marks ( lak$ana ). According to Far. 12, 
8 ff, and T. 1,55, much care was taken to 
examine the bridegroom as to whether he was constitu¬ 
tionally impotent or not, which, according to Far. 12,16, 97, 
was also a ground for dissolving a marriage. 
Yet from M. 9,203 it is clear that such men were mostly 
married ; The astrologers too were consulted on the occasion 

1. Of. Wiutermtz, Hoclizeitsiituell 33 ff. 

2. L c. 37 f. 

3. Ap. Or. 3, 10 ; Kamas. 193. 

17 
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of these examinations and therefore the Kasims. (p.'192 f.) 
lays clown that the bridegroom should send his good friends 
to the parents of the maiden disguised as astrologers 
(daivacinkilca) ancl that they should prophesy to them a 
brilliant career for the suitor judging by the flight of birds 
position of planets, etc. 

The privilege of age is a more important hindrance 
of marriage, for which reason it is considered sinful in 
a younger brother to marry before the elder brother 
and in a younger sister to marry before the elder sister h 
This rule, in a piece with, other privileges of seniority, 
particularly in the law of inheritance, is to be ac¬ 
counted for by the high expenses of the marriage and of 
founding a new family, which, according to Indian custom re¬ 
mains with the parents of the husband, and it is found already 
in the Vedic Samhitas and the SrautasUtras and in exlenso 
in almost all the S metis as well as in Ivlali. Yet however 
the infringement of this law is only a religious trans¬ 
gression and no crime in the worldly sense and it may there¬ 
fore he expiated for by a penance in which, inter alia , the 
concluded marriage is dissolved but is afterwards cele¬ 
brated anew (Yas. 20,7—10). Even now it is customary 
among the South Indian Brahman sects that the elder 
brother celebrates a mock marriage with a twig of a 
tree so that the younger brother may marry without 
incurring any sin 2 . Modern instances of polyandry too, 
in which the common wife is considered to he the wife of 
the eldest brother and her children his c hi ldren 3 , are 
based on similar views. 

The bride must be a virgin. This requirement is men¬ 
tioned in the laws of marriage in the Grhya and D Karma- 
sntras in general and is self-evident from the custom of 

1. Cf. Delbriidc, D. indog. Veiwandtsclraffsnamen 578-86. 

2. Nelson., Scientific Study 146 n. 2, cf. Kohler ZVR 3, 372. 

3. Tnpper, Punjab Customary Lav 2,186. 
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child-marriage; it is however so much emphasised that it 
debars even the remarriage of widows . It has now been 
proved 1 that the passages formerly quoted to prove the per¬ 
missibility of widow marriage in the BY and the AY 
are not what they were thought to be. The “woman who 
has again become (a wife)” ( punarbhu ), is of course 
mentioned in AY 9, 5, 27 f. in connection with a 
sacrifice which such a person performs in order 
to be united with her second and not the first husband hi 
the next world. It cannot be decided with certainty from 
these words, either directly or by implication, whether the 
first husband is still living or not. At all events the latter 
interpretation is possible and gains in probability from the 
explanations of the term p unarbhu in the Smitis. Thus 
the punarbhu , who is only one step higher than the wanton 
woman (svairinl Far. 12, 45 ff.), is defined to be a woman 
who, still a virgin, is married to a second husband or a 
woman who lived before her marriage with another man 
though indeed not married to him or who left her first husband 
because he was impotent, excommunicated from his caste or 
suffered from a mental disorder, or who has been deserted by 
her first husband, or who has returned to the husband to 
whom she was married as a child after living in the mean¬ 
while with others, or one who, in conformity with the cus¬ 
tom of levirate, has been given over to a distant relation 
(sapinda) of her husband on failure of a 
brother-in-law. M. 9, 175 (cf. 69 f.), Yas. 17, 20, 
74 and Baudh, 4, 1, 16 expressly refer to the case 
where the first husband is dead, but however allow the 
the remarriage of the widow only if the death 
of the husband has taken place before the eeleberaticn 
of the marriage. Moreover the second marriage in the 
above mentioned Yedic passage appears to be a sin 
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1. Hillebrandt ZDMG 40, 708—712 ; Delbriiek 1. c. 553-555. 
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which has to be atoned for by a sacrifice, taking it for 
granted that the case of the re-married widow 
has been included in it. In the Smrtis the 
remarriage of widows has been considered only in 
connection with the five cases of necessity (apad) in 
any one of which a woman may marry another man, 
namely, if her husband has disappeared or is dead, if he 
has joined an order of monks or is impotent or is excom¬ 
municated out of his caste (NSr. 12, 97 ; Par. 4, 28),— 
a passage which is often turned to acconnt by modern 
defenders of widow marriage in India and which is used 
even in a Jaina work of 1014 A. D. 1 

The case of the disappearance of the husband 
and the question what the wife will have to do 
in such cases, have been discussed in detail by 
other authors. Thus according to G-aiit 18, 15— 
17 the wife of a man who has disappeared should 
live in abstinence for six years (and then, after the 
expiration of this period, she should go to another man); 
only when he enters a spiritual order should she wait 
permanently, and when he has gone abroad for Vedic 
studies she should forbear from having intercourse with 
other men for twelve years. M. 9, 76 also prescribes a 
similar period of waiting, which of course has been 
expounded by a section of the commentators to signify 
that even after the expiration of this period the wife 
should live only by manual labour that is permitted to 
her even if he goes away without caring for her, or 
that she should pass her life in searching after her husband. 
According to Vas. 17, 75—80, she should not go to a 
stranger but preferably to a relation of her husband and he 
shortens the.period of waiting as well as Yar. 12, 98—101 
and Devala 2 if the woman has no children and belongs to 


1. Bkandarkar, Report on 1884-87 (Bombay. 1894) 16. 

2. Jagannatka 1, 941 f. of my manuscript—Colebrook Dig. 4,4, CLIII 
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a lov caste; but oil t]ie otter liand it should be extended 
if news is received that the husband is still living. 

None of these passages however says anything of a 
second marriage. Thus in the lav of debt too we find that a 
wife or a widow who has lived with another man binds him 
under certain circumstances to pay the debts of her former 
husband (Nfcr. 1, 20—24 ; Y. 2,51; Yi. 6,30 ; Brh. 11, 52) 
but nothing has been said about their relation being legalised 
by a fresh marriage. Therefore statements like these hardly 
affect the general validity of the principle that the 
Mantras of the marriage are for virgins alone (M. 8, 226). 
It is also very well known that the daughter is given 
aw r ay in marriage only once 1 , and M. 5, 162 expressly 
remarks that a second husband is never prescribed for a 
virtuous woman. In the law of inheritance the paunar- 
bhava , tho son of a punarbhu is indeed generally included 
as one of the twelve sons but he occupies no high place among 
them and according to M. 9,160, Baudh. 2, 3, 32, Bant. 
28,33 and Devala etc. the paunarbhava is one of the 
lower six subsidiary sons and may be regarded 
only as a relation but not as the heir of his 
father. However, here too, as in the questions of child 
marriage, niyoga and widow burning (§ 20), the stricter 
views have arisen only gradually. Thus Kasypavas the first 
to extend the category otpunarbhus also over such daughters 
wiiom their father had promised or intended to give in 
marriage to some other person or whose mother is a 
punarbhu. The secondary sons ( gaunaputra ) are for 
the first time condemned by Brh. 25, 41 who were however 
already passed over in silence by Ip. The general 
prohibition of marriage with a woman who is already 
married {uclhayah punanidvahah) is found for the first 
time in the well-known lists of practices forbidden in the 
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1. Of. Bolitlingk, Spruche 6650, 6652.1 
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present age of sins (haMvarjyani) in the Adipurana 
and other later worts K 

To-day widow marriage—the widow proper or the bride 
whose husband died at the very beginning of the conjugal 
life—is indeed allowed hy the English law of 1856; but 
it is so repugnant to the basic principles of the higher 
castes that e. g. among the Lohars and Malis of Surat a 
bachelor is allowed to marry a “widow” dnly after his 
symbolic marriage with a Sami tree or a cotton puppet so 
that he too may thereby be stamped as a widower; among 
the Jats of Ajmere he'who marries a widow must make 
good to the family of the deceased husband the cost of 
his marriage and among many castes in Bombay, the widow 
may marry only at night or has to come out of her parents’ 
house by the back door, etc. s On the. whole, there are 
evidences in the enormous materials in the description of 
customs contained in the Bombay Gazetteer that among 
the Brahmans and in almost all the higher castes the 
widow marriage is absolutely forbidden and takes place 
only among the lower castes. 

It is no less dacidedly proved by the data in the census 
of 1891 that the prohibition of widow marriage goes hand in 
hand with the spread of of child marriage (§ 17). Thus in 
K "W. Provinces among 10,000 females 817 are widows 
among the Hindus and 1054 among the Jainas 3 who are 
dead against widow marriage. The female population of 
the age of 20-24 consists of 16'59 and 17.62 p.c. 
of widows among the Hindus of north and west Bengal 
respectively. 4 In the district of Wardlia in the Central 
Provinces of 10,000 women of all ages 1610 are widows 6 . 

1. Yiramitrodaya 2, 1, 11, ed. G. Sarkar. 

2. West and Buliler (3rd. ed.) 417 ; Kohler Z VK 10, 94 (according to 
BG). 

3. Census of India 1891, 10, 249. 

4. 1. c. 3, 186. 

5. 1. c. 11, 115. 
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In Madras among tlie various Bralnnan castes, although 
they are all against widow marriage and for child 
marriage, the number of widows among 10,000 women 
of the age between 15 and 30 fluctuates between 
1994 and 2994. The number of child widows is propor¬ 
tionately large throughout, which, e.g., among tho Kalingis 
of Madras amounts nearly to 1 per cent of the girls under 
9 years of age ; this is, as tlie Report remarks, 
"apparently a small percentage, hut in consideration of the 
age, it is enormous.” 1 2 

The necessity of equality in birth is pronounced already in 
the marriage rules of the Grkyas ntras and the Kamaslltra 
and it is particularly emphasised in all the Smrtis as well 
as in the Mali. 3 Of course in this respect too the 
gradual progress into harder rules cannot be mistaken. 
Thus it was an ancient topic of dispute whether tlie 
marriage between a man of a higher caste and a Sndra 
woman may he allowed or not and, not infrequently, both 
the views are found one immediately after the other, as, e.g., 
BaucUi. 1,16, 2, M. 3,13, Far. 12, 5, f. and Vi 24,1 allow 
the Brahman to marry women out of the four classes 
in the order, but on the other hand Baudh. 2, 2, 7 and 
4,1, 5, M. 3,14 f., Nar. 12,108, Vi. 26, 4 ff. etc. decisively 
condemn connections with Sndra women. Also Ip. 1, 26 
7, Vas. 1, 25 i, Y. 1, 56, PSrask. 1, 4,11 etc. unequi¬ 
vocally declare themselves against the permissibility of 
such marriages even if they are performed without the 
usual marriage Mantras, and other ancient authors such as 
TJsanas, Harita, Gautama etc. (cf. M. 3,16, §§ 3,4 above), 
fell out only over the question whether in such cases the 


1. 1. c. 13, 143-149. 

2. Cf. Wintemitz, 1. c. 38. According to 'Weber, Ind. St. 10, 73-75 
there was no fixed norm; the now well-known (Myasutras were 
however only partly know to Weber. 

3. Cf. Hopkins, Ruling Caste 352. 
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excommunication of the culprit slionld take place imme¬ 
diately or later. 

They were more tolerant towards the marriage 
of a Ksatriya woman and a Brahman and gene¬ 
rally towards mixed marriages where the female is 
only one step lower than the male. 1 Thus according 
to Baudh. 1,17, 3ff. (similarly 1, 16, 6 and Gant, 4,1C), 
sons of equal status are said to he horn of such marriages, 
and also according to the unpublished Dliarmasutra of 
Usanas (§ 4) the son of a Brahman by a Ksatriya wife 
will be a Brahman, the soil of a Ksatriya by a Yaisya wife 
a Ksatriya and that of a Yaisya by a Sadr a wife a Yaisya. 
The Mali. 2 3 * * * * too knows of marriages between Brahmans and 
daughters of Kings. 8 

Marriages between men of lower castes and 
women of higher castes are universally disapproved 
and the sons born of those unions are identified 
with the most hated castes as contrary to the 
natural order ( pratiloma ). Only the wife of equal 
position is regarded as the dharmapcctm and the mixing 
of castes is generally a grave sin and the King must 
take care to prevent it. In later texts the marriage of 
Aryans ( dvijct) with women of unequal position is men¬ 
tioned among the usages no longer permissible in this age 
of sins (kalivarjya). 


1. It is interesting to note that in the MaJavihagniniitra (Act I) a 
a brother of the cfueen is referred to who was inferior to her in caste 
( qurRTt ¥t]cfT ) ‘.was not on that account looked down upon for 
he was appointed Yieeroy of the King in the Narmada, region. Tr. 

2.. Cf. Holtzmann, Zur Gesch. u. Krit. 20. 

3. That marriage between Brahmans and Ksatriya women was 
allowed in very early times is proved by the interesting stoiy of 

Syavasva in Brhaddevata v, 50-SI. Here we find that Syavasva, the 

grandson of the great seer Atri fell in love with the daughter of 

king Rathavlti but the king and his consort refused to accept him 

as their son-in-law as he was not a seer. In fact S. had to be a 

seer before he could gain the hand of the princess. Tr. 
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Ins tea l of sauzrn.% freqasatly also the general terms 
scijati, smnana, samanajcUlya, and similar other 

expressions are used to! express the equality of position 
of the parties concerned in a marriage, and it may 
probably be assumed that, this principle applies to those 
narrow societies which actually appeared already very 
early and supplanted the great prehistoric varnas. To¬ 
day there is, for example, no conmiMum between parti¬ 
cular Brahman sects ; yet it happens specially among 
the Knlin Brahmans of Bengal, well-known for their 
polygamy, that high caste Brahmans take money for their 
marriage with girls of lower status ; but it is in conform¬ 
ity with the Smrti rule that misalliances, where the 
husband is of a caste higher than'that of the wife, are not 
to he absolutely condemned. These questions are to bo 
discussed more minutely in the State antiquities. 1 

The position and caste should be equal but race and 
family must be different. As this principle of exogamy is 
found even in the Grhyasutras there is no reason to doubt 
its high antiquity 1 although the demands in this 
respect‘.have been more and more increased. Of the Grliya- 
slltras Gobh. 3, 4, 3-5, Man. 1,7, Hir. 1,19,2, and Vaikh. 
8,2 forbid marriage with a sagotra or samanapmvara 
—Gobh. and Yaikh. forbid moreover marriage with a 
sapiftcla of the mother. 3 The expressions sagotra, and 
samanapmvara, are connected with wider clan 
organisations (pravaras ) and of course may be said 
only of the Brahmans 4 ; the sap hula is a proper 
blood relation. 

Of the Dharmasntras Ap. prohibits the marriage 
of a daughter with a sagotra (of the father) and 


1 . 

2 . 

138 

3. 

4. 


See f.-n. 5 p. 95 2V. 

CL Weber Le. 75 ff. and aboye, f. n. 2p. 


135 and below f. el 1, p. 


CL Wintemitz L o. „ . ,, _ „ 

CL Buiher Ap. 2, 11, 15 ; Gaut. IS, 6; M. 3, o. 
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a blood-relation ( yonisatfivanclha ) of tlie motlier ; in¬ 
stead of or besides the sagotra, the expressions 
scmanaf^agotraja , samanapravara etc. are used in other 
Smrtis (cf. Mah. 13, 49,18) and the degrees of affinity- 
hindering matrimonial alliances are defined more 
accurately to this effect that they consist of relationship 
traced np to the fifth generation in the mother’s side and 
to the seventh generation in the father’s side. The sapinclas 
are reckoned by generations beginning with the common 
progenitor of the clan. But people did not stick even to 
these extended rules about the prohibition of marriage. Thus 
according to Vyasa 2,2 this prohibition may apply even 
to a sagotra of the mother, and according to others even 
to a matrnamnl i.e. a girl bearing the same name as the 
mother of the bridegroom, as well as to the daughter of the 
spiritual initiator (guru) or the spiritual disciple (Sisya). 
This spiritual relationship is found in the family law 
as well as in the law of inheritance. Marriages between 
relations in the prohibited degrees are to be regarded as 
null according to the commentators, yet the sin incurred 
by these marriages may in some cases be expiated for by 
a penance. The local usages too are to be taken into 
consideration in this connection; thus Baudh. 1, 
2, 3 and Brh. 27, 19 declare that marriage between 
cousins is prevalent in the South and such marriages 
still actually take place in the Deccan among various 
Brahmanical sects and many other castes in general 1 
The prohibition of marriage within forbidden 
degrees of propinquity, particularly inside a gotra, 
is mentioned even by Alberuni 2,155 and is now 
universally observed, at least among the Brahmans, 
Rajputs and other higher castes. Thus among the 

1. Cf. Buhler on Baudh. 1. c. Steele, Castes 163. For very ancient 
testimonies to tins local usage of which some are also from the south, 
see Weber I. c. 
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various Brahman sects of Madras marriage between 
persons of the same gotra is never allowed . 1 2 Among 
the Brahinahsatris of Puna marriage cannot take 
place if the gotras are the same but if the surnames 
are same it is no hindrance to marriage 8 ; 
but also in those places of Bombay where the similarity 
of the surname or dev ah, i.e. the insignia or fetich, 
is regarded as a hindrance to marriage, it is to be 
traced back to the same principle, for many gotras are 
denoted by the same surname or the same insignia , 3 
In the N. W. Provinces and Oudh marriages within the 
gotra are universally forbidden . 4 5 The Soti Brahmans 
of eastern Tirhut keep accurate family registers for their 
whole sect and produce evidence at the marriage that the 
bride and the bridegroom are not related to each other 
in any way that may he a hindrance to their marriage. 
Those relations among whom marriage is not possible 
are mentioned in a Behari proverb which declares 
all the descendants of the uncles and the aunts of the 
father’s side as well as of the mother’s side as ineligible 
to matrimony; yet it is doubtful for how many 
generations this prohibition continues to be in force It 
is a universal rule in Lahore that no man can marry a 
woman of his got Among the Bajputs of Gorgaon in 
in the Punjab, marriage even with the relations of the 
mother or the grandmother of the paternal side is forbidden 
as well as with any such person who may be proved 
to be a relation of the paternal side 6 . The exogamy 
perhaps first came into fashion among the Bajputs 


1. Census of India 1891, 13,264. 

2. BG 18, 1, 266. 

3. Kohler ZVE 10, 86—90 (according to BG). 

4. Kohler ZVE 11, 165 (according to the Gazetteer). 

5. Grierson, Bihar peasant Life § 1354; Eisley, 1. c, 1, KL1X 

6. Tupper 1. c. 2, 112,120, 194. 
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(Ksatriyas), among whom, in Rajputana, as Sir A. Lyall 
has beautifully described it \ it may be studied in its 
primitive character in connection with the modern mock ab¬ 
duction and the former practice of carrying away women 
by force and also in connection with the family constitution, 

§19. Polygamy , concubinage and divorce. Although 
a second husband for the wife “is nowhere prescribed,” not 
even after the death of the first, the husband is to marry 
anew after the death of his wife -without delay (M. 5, 
162, 168; Y. 1,89). 2 But even in the life-time of his 
wife it is not forbidden for him to get beside her any 
number of married wives or concubines that he may wish 
for. Polygamy is in evidence already in the Vedas 3 ; thus 
e.g. in MSI, 5, 8 the ten wives {jay a) of Manu are mention¬ 
ed. Yet in such passages of the Vedas and the Srautasltras 
chiefly the princely or noble families alone seem to be re¬ 
ferred to) and the dual damp ail samanasa “a harmonious 
couple ” and the presence of the one wife (pain 7 /) at the 
sacrifice prove that monogamy was regarded as the usual 
and natural state of things. The heroes of the Mah. i have 
usually many wives, hut there is also a real or chief wife, 
the Maliisi, mentioned even in the Vedas, and in the inscrip¬ 
tions too frequently one single wife is ascribed to the princes 
Even in the case of the Brahmans of the Mah., although 
they have several wives, the Brahmani appears to be the 
proper and the legitimate wife, the Dhamiapatm. 

1. Asiatic studies 219-221; of. Risley 1. c. 1, LIV. 

2. Kautilya (III, 2) however lays down that a man cannot take 
a second wife before eight years have passed after his first marriage 
and even that only if the first wife brings forth no live children or has 
no male issue or if she is barren. Vi elation of this rule is even punish¬ 
ed by the government. But in the same chapter Rant, says that a man 
may marry any number of women if he is hi a position, to make good 
provisions for all of them. Perhaps only concubines are meant here. Tr. 

3. Cf. Delbriick, D. indog. Verw. B40 f.; Zimmer AL 324 f.; IUigi, 
Der Rigveda 22. 

4. Cf. Hopkins 352-354; Holtzmann, Zur Gescb. 22. 
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Generally a man should at first marry a woman of his 
own caste and only afterwards proceed to take wives from 
the lower classes in the order of the Varnas, so that only 
the Sidra is restricted to a single wife of his own caste. 
Yet- the Mali, too sometimes endorses the more austere view 
that the Sidra woman can never he taken to wife by the 
higher classes. The analogous teachings of theSmrtis on this 
point have already been discussed in §18. Thus four three 
and two wives are allowed to Brahmans, Ksatriyas and 
Yaisyas respectively, hut excluding the Sidra we have 
only three wives for Brahmans, two for Ksatriyas, etc. 
Of these only the wife of one’s own caste is the Dharmapatnl 
and the others are regarded as wives of lower grade or 
concubines and for this reason their children too are at a 
disadvantage in the law of inheritance. 

The privileges of the eldest i. e. the first married 
wife is often enlarged upon, for even among several 
wives of the same caste she, as a rule, holds the 
premier position. Thus according to Vi. 26, 1—4 
he who has several wives ( bharya ) of his own caste 
should perform his religious duties with the eldest; 
if he has several wives of different castes, the 
wife of his own caste enjoys this privilege even though 
she is the youngest; if he has no wife of his 
own caste, or if the wife of his own caste is absent, 
the wife of the next highest caste shall occupy her place; 
but a Sidra wife shall always be excluded from this 
privilege. Of course the various wives of a poly¬ 
gamist could not always remain satisfied with 
this state of things; the historical and poetical 
literature offer us many an instance of it and even M. 9,83 
speaks of the punishment of a “supplanted” wife who 
leaves the house of her husband in anger. The sad lot of 
such a w r ife was proverbial according to Nar. 1, 203. Yet 
the husband who subordinates her to another wife had to 
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give her alimony and a present on the occasion of the second 
marriage (adhivedanika) which according to Y, 2,148 
(in the interpretation of Vijii. and Apar.) should be equal 
to the marriage present to the second wife, though of 
course the Strldhana which was formerly given to her is 
deducted from it. Such questions naturally cannot arise 
if the second wife is no legitimate wife. 

At all events concubinage was common and 
particularly the plural term striyah signifies not only 
the legitimate wives but also the concubines of an 
individual. Thus according to Mr. 13, 26 the charge 
of the maintenance of the women (striyah) of a deceased 
person should devolve on his brothers who inherit his 
property and according to Mr. 52 and Brh. 25, 68 the 
king has to supply necessary maintenance to such women 
if the property of the deceased, on failure of a proper 
heir, reverts to him. According to Gant. 28, 47, at the 
time of partition, the women connected with one of the 
coparceners should not be divided. Intercourse with 
concubines (dasi, bhuji§ya) of another man is regarded as 
adultery (Mr. 12, 79; Y. 2. 290). 

The commentators too frequently emphasise the differ¬ 
ence between a legitimate wife and mere concubines and 
define the former as a wife who is married according to one 
of the approved forms of marriage and takes part in the 
religious duties of her husband and therefore under certain 
circumstances can also inherit his property. Thus here 
too the monogamic tendency is clearly perceptible 
which also characterises the treatment of matrimonial 
relations in the Smrtis. As in the law of inheritance the 
claim only of that widow is recognised who was legally 
married and is called the surviving part of her 
husband (Brli. 25, 47) so also in the law of marriage man 
and wife are bound down to mutual fidelity (M. 9, 101), 
and in the religious law, e. g. at the sacrifices, the 
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husband and tlie wife are always mentioned as a duality, 
&.p. 2, 11, 12 expressly lays down tliat a man sliould 
not take any more wives if lie lias a spouse who takes 
part in his religious duties and has borne him c hil dren. 

Though among the Dravidian tribes of the south, the 
Tibetan tribes in the north and the Burmese tribes in the 
east divorces are very common for which only mutual 
consent is needed, in Indian law it is considered to be a 
sin if the married couple separate on account of mutual 
aversion QST&r. 12, 90). For this reason the Muhammedan 
Alberuni (2, 154) was struck by the absence divorce in 
India. The connection established by a public ceremony with 
great pomp and expense as early in life as possible lays 
the foundation of a life-long relation and it should not be 
broken off so lightly. According to the most popular view, 
as we have already seen, the duty on the part of the wife 
extended even beyond the grave and the chances of her 
forming a second marriage are precluded by the general 
interdiction of widow remarriage even in those cases where 
such a marriage may be allowed, viz, if the husband is 
absent for a long time or has disappeared altogether 
or if he is impotent, or if he has been compelled 
to secede from citizen life on account of his ex¬ 
communication out of his caste or if he has joined 
a spiritual order. 1 Already M. 9, 79 speaks about the 
conduct of a wife towards an impotent or excommunicated 
husband and thus presupposes that inspite of this ground 
tor separation she still remains with him. bTar. in 
12, 96 grants to the relations of the wife and eventually 
to the wife herself the right of contracting a fresh 
marriage if any defect in the husband, previously kept 
concealed, is discovered ; but even this FTSr. in 12, 8 allows 

1. Kau(. (HI, 4) gives elaborate rules about the re-marriage of 
women, but it is not clear whether re-married women were respected 
or were treated merely as Punarbhus. Tr. 
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only an engagement to be broken off in such a case and 
when dealing with tlie punishment for concealing the 
defects in the bride or the bridegroom or for falsely im¬ 
puting to them any defects of which they are innocent 
(30-37), he takes only the engagement into consideration 
and not marriage. 1 2 

From the side of the husband of course the repudiation 
of the wife could he ordained, but the tendency of the legal 
literature is to render it as difficult as possible. 

The desertion of a guiltless wife is considered as a 
crime equal to theft for which a large amount has to 

be paid as fine (M. 8, 389; Vi. 5, 103; War. 12, 95) ; 
it also leads to excommunication from the caste 
and it is said to be the cause of tribulation even in the 
future life (Vyasa 2, 47 ; Daksa 4, 16). Ap. 1, 28,19 
prescribes a penance of six months for this crime. 

Adultery is chiefly mentioned as the crime which 

justifies abandoning a wife and it is also generally 
followed by excommunication from the caste. The adul¬ 
teress in particular cases should eveu be condemned to a 
cruel death (Gaut. 23, 14; M. 8, 371; Brh. 23,16 etc.) or 
should at least undergo severe penances (prayaSoitta)\ yet 
according to Vi. 5,18 the court should interfere only when 
the husband cannot dispose of his wife single-handed." The 
means of punishment at his disposal were multifarious. 
Thus according to M. 9, 84 he could impose upon her a 
fine if she indulged in spirituous drinks and took part 
in ont-door amusements or according to M. 9, 77 f. he could 


1. Haul. (HI, 3) at all events permits divorce. “A woman Hating 
her husband cannot dissolve her marriage against his will ; nor can 
a man dissolve his marriage against the will of his wife. But 
from mutual enmity divorce may be obtained.” But the four higher 
forms of marriage are declared indissoluble. Tr. 

2. But the remarkable statement obKautilya (HI, 2) that “marriage 
in the basis of all disputes” () proves that mar¬ 
riage was frequently the cause of litigation. TV. 
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take away her property if she was unamiable and 
disobedient or even abandon her for three months depri vin g 
her of her ornaments and furniture, yet however 
without withholding her sustenance. According to Har. 
12, 94 a husband should never have intercourse with a 
wife who is barren or gives birth only to daughters, or if 
she behaves unbecomingly or if she always disobeys him. In 
such cases another wife may be taken in the opinion of M. 
9, 80 ff., Ip. 2,11,13, Yaikh. Gr. 6, 2 etc.; yet she should 
be provided for, and according to M. 9,83 she should also 
remain in the house of her husband and according to other 
authors she should also receive the above mentioned compen¬ 
sation on the occasion of the second marriage of the husband. 
The husband’s conjugal right of punishment such as blows 
with a cord or a rod is often referred to (M. 8, 299 f.; 
Sankha 4, 16 etc.) 1 

Even adultery does not always lead to complete expul¬ 
sion. Thus accordidg to Craut 22, 35 and Yas. 21, 8,15 
the adulteress should practise penance for a year and during 
that period should receive only poor food ; according to Y. 
1, 70 and N&r. 12, 91 she should get bad food and bad 
clothes, sleep on earth and must do the menial work of 
sweeping and cleaning. Par. 10,15 mentions similar pe¬ 
nances for various cases of adultery and speaks of complete 
expulsion or exile in a foreignlland only if the adulterous 
connection is not without issue or where the wife 
has cut herself off from the family for good. Similarly 
Y. 1, 72 ; Har. 3,13 has even expressly opposed the 
expulsion of the adulteress. On the other hand the ex¬ 
pulsion of the wife even for crimes other than adultery 
has been referred to. Thus according to Har. 12, 92 f. a 
wife who is wasteful, brings about abortion or seeks to 
take the life of her husband should at once be driven out 
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1. See Kant. Ill, 3. Tr. 
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of the town and a wife who is of a choleric temper, un- 
amiable and eats before her husband should be expelled 
from the house without delay. According to M. 9, 83 if a 
wife who has been superseded by another wife leaves her 
husband’s house in anger, she should be confined or ex¬ 
pelled from the house in the presence of the family, and 
in the opinion of Y. 1, 72 every serious crime an general 
should be punished with repudiation ( tyaga ) though how¬ 
ever repudiation for a crime less heinous than adultery 
belongs to the list of pracices forbidden in this age of sins. 

Even at the present day polygamy is as common as 
it is permissible, and separation proper, at least among 
the higher castes, is rare. The number of castes in 
Bombay, among which, according to the trustworthy data 
in BGr ‘‘polygamy is permitted and practised” is very 
large and includes many Brahmanical and aristo¬ 
cratic communities. There are similar data about other 
provinces too. Nevertheless the percentage of people 
actually practising polygamy is nowhere very high. Thus 
in Madras where polygamy is most popular, only 4 per 
cent of the men have two wives 1 and in the Punjab the 
number of men wedded to more than one wife does not 
even amount to than 1 per cent 3 . Sterility of the first 
wife is usually said to he the cause of polygamy and it 
is fully in conformity with the principles of the Smrtis. 
As it is said in the census report for Madras, separation 
is allowed even by the modern Brahmanical law of marriage 
only on account of the adultery of the wife. In the 
Punjab all the Hindu sects answered in the negative 
when the question was put before them whether divorce 
is customary among them ; yet sometimes the tyag 
(—tyaga of the Smrtis) takes place among them, i. e. the 
husband turns out the wife ou account of adultery ; but 

1. Madras Census Report, 1891, 138. 

2. Census of India, 1891, 19, 223. 
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on the contrary a marriage once consummated is never 
dissolved even on account of impotence or any other physi¬ 
cal defect \ Separation is very common among all the 
Dravidian tribes as the Census Report for Madras shows. 
In Bombay too among the lower castes separation from 
the wife frequently takes place, not only because of 
adultery—in which case she is treated as a slave though 
she still remains in the house of her husband as laid 
down in some Snirtis referred to above—but also on 
account of impotence, twelve years’ absence, disappearance 
or excommunication of the husband ; in these cases the 
wife may also marry afresh 1 2 . Probably even in ancient 
times there were many tribes who cherished such, 
principles, whence the corresponding rules of the several 
Snirtis may be explained. 

§ 20. Widowhood. In consequence of child 
marriage and the prohibition of widow remarriage the 
percentage of widows in the female population was 
probably as great in ancient times as it is to-day (§ 18) 
and therefore the question of the legal position and the 
duties of the widow assumes great importance. 

The practice of widow-burning (sail), as it is, 
fits quite well in the frame of the Brahmanieal 
law of marriage as a sharpened form of the severe 
demands made by the Brahmanieal law-givers 
on the matrimonial fidelity of the widow. Neverthe¬ 
less this custom is hardly ever mentioned in 
the whole range of the Vedic literature and the 
Shtra-works although the elaborate descriptions of 
the funeral ceremonies in the Srauta and Grrhya Sutras 
offer excellent opportunities for their treatment, 
Only the late Vai.-Gr. refers to the Sahamarana in which 
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1. Tupper 2, 129, 122, 

2. Steele, Castes 168—173, 369. 
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the husband and the wife are burnt oil the same pile of 
wood (§3). According to the commentators at least the word 
Sahamarapa is a usual designation for widow-burning. Ap., 
liar, and Graut, are indeed quoted as authors of slokas 
about sai% but these passages are not found in their 
Dharmastitras although particularly that of liar, deals 
with the duties of women very exhaustively. It is 
of course mentioned in Vi. 25, 14 and 20, 39 but these 
two passages were probably interpolated at the time of 
the later revision. Even the widows of a king, are 
said to he maintained by his successor according to V as. 
19,33, although from other sources it is known that 
widow-burning often took place in royal families. M., Y., 
Kar. too are reticent about the sail in their metrical 
Smrtis although they fully discuss the other duties of 
the widow. Only later authors such as Daksa 4,18, 
Par. 4,30 £, Vvasa 2,53, the Puranas and the fragments 
of Brh. (25,8,11), Ahgiras, TJsanas, Ap. etc. offer us more 
or less particular references and.descriptions of the SatL 
Various Commentaries and digests of law from Mit. 
(on Y. 1, 86) np to Jagannatha’s Vivadabhahgariiava 
(1,917 ff. of my Ms.=Colebrooke’s Dig. 4,2), contain 
collections of these passages, and on this material 
Colebrooke’s well-known essay “On the duties of a 
faithful Hindu widow” is based. 1 

Everywhere however the suicide of the widow appears 
only to be an optional duty, observation of which brings 
great merit according to the Mit,, beside which however the 
other alternative of a chaste and retired life {brahma- 
1. Cf. F. Hall, The source of Colebrooke’s Essay “On the Duties” 
etc. ISAS 3, 188 ff. (1868). Regarding the well-known passage of 
the Rgveda 10, 18, 7, quoted by Colebrooke as documentary evidence 
for Sati it can hardly be said that the text has been purposely distorted; 
at least this distortion must have taken place at a very early date, 
cf. Ratnakara 442. Originally of course this passage had nothing to 
do with Satf and the same is also the case with AV 18, 3, 1, 
cf. Hillebrandt ZDMG 40, 710. 
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caryapaha) lias equal merits ; neither can it be ex¬ 
plained otherwise how iiithe same work the right of inheri¬ 
tance cf a chaste widow without any son may be recognised. 
If the widow however decides to follow her husband in 
death as Sati it is essential that she should be burnt 
with his body, to the accompaniment of prescribed prayers 
(sahamyrana ); yet if the husband dies and is cremated 
abroad she may throw herself alone into the fire pressing 
to her breast a pair of his shoes ( anumarana ). It is 
regarded as a great sin if the widow repents her deci¬ 
sion and as a Citibhrasta leaves the pile. 

In certain cases, particularly if the widow is 
pregnant or has a little child she could not be Sati 
The Mit. l.c. also quotes a text which opposess the 
Sati in general of Brahman widows and declares it 
to be suicide which brings to heaven neither the widow 
nor her husband. Yet however this text, in a piece 
with another, should he taken to deal with the 
Anumarana of Brahman widows alone. Also some 
commentators, such as Medhatitlii on M. 5,157, and 
Devapnabhatta are opposed to Sati. 

The conclusion may be drawn from this that it was 
never a special Brahmanical institution. Even in the two 
great epics it‘occurs only rarely. 1 The Bam. contains a few 
occasional references to it butnone'of the widows who figure 
in the story bum themselves and it has been taken not 
improperly as a proof of the high antiquity of the Bam. 
In the Mah. the Sati is somewhat more popular ; thus in 
1,74,46 the Anugamana has been declared to be the duty 
of a true wife, and after the death of Papdu there is a 
row among his widows Madri and Prtha (Knnti) for 
the honour of being allowed to be burnt with him in which 
the former is at last victorious ; yet the Sati is of rare 

1. Cf. M. Williams, Indian. Wisdom, 3rd. ed., 315; Hopkins 172f., 
371; Holtzmann 28; Jacobi, Ram. 108. 
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occurrence in view of the enormous bulk of the Mah. and the 
frequent references to widowed princesses in it. 1 

A great contrast to this is the reference to Satis in 
historical works and fictions. Tims in the Eajatar. 
it appears to be a matter of course that at the 
death of a king one or several widows of the same 
shonlcl burn themselves with him. After the death 
of king Sariikaravaman his chief queen and two 
other widows as well as four faithful servants of 
the king mounted his funeral pyre (Ed. Stein 5,225 1). 
After the death of Kandarpasiiiiha his widow Biniba 
enters fire as Sati (7,103). In another case the widowed 
queen throws herself on the pile of wood from her carriage, 
and with her three servants and two concubines (dasi) 
follow the king in death (7,478-481). The 5. ITcchvasa 
of the Harsacarita describes in details how even before 
the death of the king Prabhakaravardkana his consort 
Yasomati along with other queens prepares to follow 
him in death as Sat! and cannot be swayed 
from her determination even by the pnrsuations of 
her son Harsa. After the cremation of the royal 
couple also several faithful friends, servants and 
ministers of the deceased king accept death by hur lin g 
themselves from a high rock. Also in Bana’s Kadam- 
bari (169) Mahasveta has a pile of wood raised for herself 
in order to follow her deceased beloved. The Sati 
is also frequently mentioned in the proper sources of 
history—the inscriptions. Probably the oldest example 
known till now of a pillar raised to the memory of the 
burning of a widow is of the year 509-510 A.D. 2 , that is, 
older than the Sati described in the Harsacarita by about 


1. la the days of Megasthenes however Sati was a common 
practice. See Me. Crindle, Megasthenes. Tr. 

2. OH 3,92. 
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a century. Cite Sati of a queen of Nepal is mentioned 
in a Nepalese inscription of the year 705 1 . 

Of the accounts of the classical authors those 
of Strabon and Diodorus Siculus are most important?. 
The combat between the two widows of the Indian 
army officer Keteus for the honour of being allowed 
to burn herself with his body reminds us of the 
ahoye mentioned row in the Mah. Alberuni (2,155 f.) 
says that the Indian widow has only the choice 
between death and self-immolation but prefers the latter 
alternative on account of the evil treatment they receive; 
the widows of kings are always burnt even against 
their will. We have graphic descriptions of later ins¬ 
tances of widow-burning till its abolition by Lord 
Bentinck in the year 1829, e. g. the clear descrip¬ 
tion of the self-immolation of his aunt by I. C. 
Bose, The Hindoos as they are 273-277. Outside 
the British dominion this custom continued for some time 
longer. Thus in 1839 many widows were burnt with 
the famous Ranjit Singh. In Nepal even in 1877 at the 
death of the Maharaja Jang Bahadur his widow became 
Sati. If the entire’development of this custom is:examined, 
the later and conditional sanction of the Sat! in the Sans¬ 
krit literature, the fact that it was chiefly practised only 
among the princes and the Rajput chiefs—even now in 
Amber in Rajputana the place where the widows of the 
princes used to be burnt is pointed out—the sacrifice of the 
favourite servant along with the favourite wives,—all this 
seems to show that as among other nations here too the 
widow-burning was originally practised only by the royal 
families and was spread only gradually among the mass and 
was at last received into the official law of the Brahmans. 

If the widow preferred to live her life was in no way 

1. IA 9, 164; of. 14, 344, 35a 

2. Of. M. “Williams L c. 258. 
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enviable. Even the grass-widow (pro?iiabhavtrha) whose 
husband lias gone abroad cannot wear ornaments, cannot 
show herself at the window, can use no ointment or any 
other beautifier, cannot loosen her tresses, can enjoy no 
sweet things, cannot go to anybody eLse’s house or to any 
festivity, etc. The real widow (mrtabharirka) has to he 
even more austere. She should eat only once in a clay, 
should not sleep in a hed, should use no scents, daily 
offer sacrifices to her husband and observe vows and 
fasts ; she should go on pilgrimage to sacred places and 
should never pronounce the name of any other man than 
her husband. If she has grown-up sons she lives under 
their protection. If not, she comes under the protection of 
tlie near or the distant relations of her husband who 
have absolute authority over her. Only if there is 
absolutely no male relations of the husband’s family 
should she come back to her father’s house and 
eventually even come under the protection of the king 
(USTstr. 13, 28—31). Of course ISFar., who lays down 
this principle also says (1, 36 f.) that after the death 
of the father the guardianship of the sons devolves on 
the mother and Sankha or Sahkhalikhita remarks that 
even after the death of the father the dependence of 
the children continues so long as the mother is 
alive ; yet according to the commentaries these 
rules apply only to that case when the widow is 
capable of managing the family property ; cf. also § 23 f. 

The widow forfeits her claim to maintenance 
and the right of inheritance allowed to her in the later 
tests as soon as she violates her faith to her deceased 
husband. She is then a “wanton woman” ( svairini ) and 
even if under the pressure of extreme poverty she surren¬ 
ders herself to a strangor (ISTar. 12,51), she will be 
excommunicated from the caste if she does not perform 
one of the prescribed penances and her touch pollutes 
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everybody who comes near ber (Par. 10,26-35). The 
son of a Brahman widow ( golalca , randagolaka in the 
modem caste lists) 1 belongs to the most hated castes who 
cannot be invited to a SrSddha (M. 3,156,174). 

Even to this day the harsh treatment of the widow and 
the widowed bride calls for sympathy. She has to lay down of l th!i fe 
all the ornaments she has worn hitherto, observe complete 
fast on each ekadaH, that is, twice a month and eat but 
once a day ; she eats no fish nor any food prepared outside 
the house, the hair of the head is often smoothly shaved, 
she has to wear only plain clothes and if rich she has to 
go on pilgrimage to Benares and other sacred places, etc. 
Remarriage or entering into a love affair, to say the 
least, is as much resented as it was before and the reform 
movement started by Isvaracandra Vidyasagara in favour 
of widow remarriage has had till now but little success. 

Yet however the English legislature has given a general 
sanction to the remarriage of widows and in connection 
with the law of property it has been taken as a 
maxim that the property which has once devolved upon a 
widow cannot again be taken away from ber on account 
of subsequent unchastity. 

Inspite of the stern prohibition of widow marriage 
the older Smrtis recommend the levirate in case the widow J-Jg 
has no son by her legal husband and therefore receives % K ? et ' 

J t raja son. 

from the Gurus, particularly from the relations under 
whose protection she lives, the appointment (niyoga) to 
raise a son through a surviving brother of her deceased 
husband or, on failure of such a brother, through a near or 
distant blood-relation of him or eventually through a member 
of the same gotra or at least through a BrShmapa. 

This son is called Ksetraja and is regarded as the son of 
the deceased and after attaining majority he inherits his 

1. Steele, Castes 91; J. Wilson, Caste 1, 65. 

20 
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property which is managed till then by his natural father 
or by his mother (M. 9, 146, 190; Vas. 17, 65). The 
Ksetraja may under certain circumstances be heir also 
to his natural father as “son of two fathers’’ (Gaut, 18, 13 ; 
Y. 2, 127; Yas. 17, 64 etc.; see below). 

As the express purpose of this levirate is to assure 
the safe continuation of the family, in '’order to 
conditions prevent thereby the cessation of the sacrifices to the manes 
levfmte. and the loss of property, it is quite understandable that the 
living husband too, who on account of impotence or illness 
does not any longer hope for progeny, can himself demand 
levirate. Even the remarriage of the wife of a man who 
has gone abroad and is considered to have disappeared for 
ever (as discussed in §18) is taken to be a case of 
Niyoga by some authors (Gaut. 18, 15 17 ; Vas. 

17, 75—80). On the other hand the view that more 
than one son may he raised through levirate 

(Gaut, 18, 8) is condemned by most teachers (M. 

9, 61 etc.) and the permission for Niyoga is generally 

subjected to the fulfilment of a series of strict 

conditions; for instance, the intercourse between the 
appointed (■ niyukta ) pair shall be discontinued as soon 
as the woman feels herself to be pregnant or should 
take place only once, sensuality should have no 
share in it, legacy-hunting must not be the underlying 
motive, certain formalities should have to be observed, etc. 

These conditions which can hardly be fulfilled at once 
betray the tendency to render this niyoga difficult in 
eoxulernned every way or to prohibit it altogether as it is quite 
fegiveS. irreconcilable with the other principles of Brahmanism. 

It is often openly expressed. Thus Nar., who in 12, 81 
lays down very difficult conditions, brands the 
niyukia with the hated designation punarbhu if 
on failure of a brother-in-law she is given away 
to a distant relative (12, 48). Har. 4, 17 allows 
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only the eighteenth (according to the reading 
of the Ms., the nineteenth) part of the inheritance 
to a son horn of such connections. Ap. 2, 27, 2 ff. 
declares the levirate no longer admissible on account 
of the degeneration of the people of the present day 
and in 2, 13, 6 ff. he points out that the son belongs to the 
begetter and that the sins which men of antiquity could 
commit with impunity on account of the greatness of their 
lustre (tejovisesena) are strictly forbidden among the 
mortal men of to-day ; Ap. therefore leaves the secondary 
sons unmentioned. Already Aupajandhani, an old teacher of 
the "White Yajuiweda (Baudh. 2, 3, 33 f.) had expressed 
his disapproval of the levirate and the secondary sons. M. 
9, 64—70 condemns Niyoga., immediately after 
recommending it, as a beastly custom ( paMdharma) 
which was in vogue only in the reign of W in g 
Vepa and allows it only in the particular case of a 
betrothed bride whose fiance died before the marriage. 
Brh. 24, 12 point out this contradiction in M. and 
explains it by saying that in the present age the sin of 
Niyoga is no longer permissible. 

Myoga is also reckoned among the usages prohibited 
in the Kali age and therefore in the Smrtis it appears to be 
a custom already falling into disuetude which however 
was handed down from the Vedic age and therefore had 
at least to he mentioned. Brh. 2, 31 remarks that the 
Khasas form matrimonial alliances with the widows of 
deceased brothers. A kind of Niyoga is mentioned already 
in the BY 10, 40. 2 and this passage was well-known 
to the commentators. 1 The epic tradition too knows of 
Niyoga and in the Mah. it is as well theoretically 
prescribed as it is practically exemplified by the heroes 
of the poem; yet however in the Niyogas of the epic— 
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1. Cf. Medh on M. 9, 86. 
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of course this form is also known to the Smrtis—a 
Brahman and not the brother-in-law receives the appoint¬ 
ment, which may also he explained as the result of the 
mo difi cation of the text by the Brahmans from interested 
motives. 1 2 3 Even in the Srautasntras a kind of Ksetraja-— 
the dvyamu$y ay ana or dvipitr —is often mentioned ; 
he is regarded as the son also of his natural father 
and the D vvamusyayana is mentioned also in the Smrtis. 
At the present day, if not Niyoga, at least marriage 
with the widow of a deceased brother is of common 
occurrence. Probably it is most popular in the Punjab 
where so much of what is ancient has been preserved; 
there it is called Karewa and very often causes a man to 
have two wives at the same time s . 

§ 21. Somhip and adoption. The twelve kinds of 
sonship 4 , whichlto some extent are based on the illicit 
connections of the mother and for the greater part 
have nothing to do with the blood-relationship of the son 
with the father, are probably the most striking feature 
of Indian family-law. The cause of this abnormal 
importance being attached to male issue is to be 
sought, according to the Smrtis, in the offering of sacrifices 
to the manes which depends- upon the male issue ; yet 
however originally an economic motive was perhaps a 
more important factor in it—to get for the family as many 
powerful workers as possible. The children belong to 

1. Cf. Hopkins 367 1; Boltzmann 28—30. 

2. Caland, Altind. Ahnencult 197. 

3. Census of India, 1891, 19, 222 f. There is a kind of niyoga 
in Spiti; there Buddhist monks raise a son and heir for a deceased 
brother without male issue (Tupper 2, 189f., cf. Kohler ZVR 7, 209); 
but it is probably a Tibetan custom. 

4. Baudh. 2, 3, 11-35 ; Gaut, 28,18 f., 32-34, 39 ; Yas. 17, 1- 
39; Vi. 15, 1-30 ; M. 9,127-147, 158-181 ; Y. 2, 1127-182 ; Nar. 
13, 45—49 ; Brh. 24,12—14 ; 25, 33—45 *, Dev., Yama, Har., Sahkhali- 
kbita, Ealika and Br ahma puranas (according to Quotations). Cf. Mayne 
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the husband—the owner of the wife—even though he is 
not their father (M. 9, 48—-56), and over and above 
this through adoption he can take into his patria 
potestas other children out of that of another person. 
Yet even from the very beginning in the Smrfcis and in the 
Pur&pas such secondary sons {pidmdhanlya^gaionaputra) 
have been regarded as not equal with the legitimate 
sons (aurasa) and therefore a heirarchy of at least 
12 sons has been made among whom each preceding 
member gets the preference over the succeeding ones 
in inheritance. The Aurasa is always at the top of 
the list while the order and nomenclature of the 
others vary according to particular individual 
opinions and school traditions. A list of 12 sons 
differing a good deal from the ordinary list is found 
in Mah. 1, 120, 32 ff., an enumeration of 5 sons 
in Mah. 1, 74, 99 and another of 3 sons is found in 
Buddhistic works. 

In the Smrtis generally immediately after the 
Aurasa we find “the son of the wife” (h^eirajd) i. e. 
the son raised upon her by the husband’s brother 
etc. through Myoga (§ 20). live lists mention the 
"son of the daughter” ( piUrikaputra ) in the third place; 
yet in M. 9,127—140 he has been placed on an equal 
footing with the legitimate son and other authors place 
him at least above the Ksetraja though Gaut. however 
recognises Mm only as the tenth in the order of sons. 
He is also mentioned in the Mah. 13,44, 15 and seems 
to occur already in the BV 1,124, 7 according to the 
old interpretation which however is extremely doubtful 
As on the occasion of Myoga here too a ceremonius 

§§ 63 ff. (with tables of the 12 sons according to the above mentioned 
14 authors) ; Mayr, D. ind. Erbr. 86—128; Tag. Lect. 144—166; 
Kohler, ZYft 3, 393 fE.; West and Bidder, 3rd. ed., 872—899 ; Least, 
Altar. Jus gentium 103—111. 
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endorsement taken place by which, there being no male 
issue, the daughter is given away to the bridegroom on the 
condition that his future son should he regarded as the son 
of his maternal .grandfather. According to another opinion 
such a declaration was unnecessary and the daughter 
was to be regarded as the heiress if the father only wished 
it, or in general if she had no brother with evidently 
better claim to the property according to the general 
principles of the Indian law of inheritance. For this reason 
already in the Nirukta 3, 5 the warning is given against 
marrying a girl who has no brothers, because the son 
born of such a marriage would belong not to his father 
but to his maternal grandfather. This right of the grand¬ 
father over his grandson could be bought over from him 
by the bridegroom, but this view is met with only in the 
commentaries h The heiress daughter may herself be 
regarded as a son, specially according to Yas. 17,15 and 
she occupies a high position in the hierarchy of sons 3 . 

About the different varieties of the “son of the 
remarried widow”: ( paunarbhava) see § 15. Out of 
the criminal intercourse of the woman before and 
after her marriage are born the “son of the virgin” 
(kamna) corresponding to the Vedic Kumariputra 
belonging partly to the maternal grandfather and partly 
to the later husband of his mother, the Sahodha i. e. 
a son with whom the mother was pregnant even at 
the time of her marriage, he her pregnancy known 
or not, and the “secret born son” (gudhaja, gHdhotpanna\ 
i.e. the son born of wife’s adulterous intercourse, but who 
has seen the light in the house of her husband. The Sahodha 

1. Cf. Stenzler and Oldenberg on Par. 1, 8, 18 and Sankh. 1, 14, 
16. "With Oldenberg 1 am of opinion that the commentators have 
wrongly given this interpretation to the Grhyasutras and that 
duhitjmaie simply signifies the father of the bride as Bidder too 
has translated it in the parallel passage Xp. 2, 13, 12. 

2. Cf. Tag. Led 147-149. 
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and the Gndhaja are regarded as sons of the husband 
according to the principle pater est quern nuptial demons- 
trant (he is the father whom the marriage proves to be 
so). The Sahodha is the lowest of these three sons and 
is usually given the eighth or a still lower place, 
probably because marriage with a pregnant woman was 
considered shameful. The Kanina often occupies the 
fourth place and is mostly given preference to the Gndhaja 
who is disgraced with the stain of adultery. 

The adoptive sons are : the “given” son (datta, dattaha ), 
who is given away by his parents in adoption, the “made” 
or “artificial” son [krta, kririma), who is adopted when 
already grown np ; the son who lots himself be adopted of 
his own free will {svaymdoMa ); the “expelled” son (apa- 
viddha) who is expelled or turned out by his parents without 
any ground and is adopted as son by another and lastly the 
“purchased” son [hrlta] whom his own parents sell to his 
adoptive parents. In most of the lists the adoptive sons 
are—certainly because they have blood-relationship with 
none of the two parents—-placed below the sons mentioned 
above ; so many as four authors assign to the Svayamdatta 
the last place among the twelve sons just ias among 
the 15 kinds of slaves, those who sell themselves are 
estimated lowest (Nar. 5, 37). Also the place of the 
Krtrima, Apaviddha or the Krita is often the last or the 
last hut one. 

The son by a Sffdra wife or a Sudra concubine is 
mostly given the lowest place, as also in the Mali., if he 
is not altogether ignored, in conformity with the ruling 
principle of the objectionable character of such connections, 
cf. § 18. 

Already Ap. not only passes over the 12 sons, except¬ 
ing of course the legitimate son, in silence hut also 
expressly opposes the giving away (for adoption) and 
selling of a son when he condemns Niyoga (2,13,11 ; 2, 
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27, 2 £), -which met with opposition already at quite an 
early period, cf. § 20. The superiority of the son born with¬ 
in the wedlock to all other sons, which is accepted by all 
the authors generally, led Aupajandhani even so far as to 
recognise only the Aurasa as the legitimate son and heir 
(Bandh. 2, 3, 33). 

In most of the enumerations of the 12 sons (also 
in the Mah.) they are divided into two groups of six 
each and only the first:six are recognised as heirs and 
the latter six only as relations but not as heirs to their 
legal father—a distinction which has been taken over 
into the Burmese law along with the institution of the 12 
sons. The latter group of six sons reminds us of the modern 
institution of the Dharmaputra, who as the “duty son” 
or the representative of a son has only to offer sacrifices 
to the manes and formerly had to set fire to the pyre of a 
Sail if there was no son and heir to do it \ The hard rule 
that the superior son should always dispossess the inferior 
son and that the latter has only a subsidiary right of 
inheritance is of course often avoided hut in comparison 
with the Aurasa the inferior sons get a miserable portion 
of the legacy, almost next to nothing—only l tn part of it, 
or is only allowed mere subsistence. Brh., who in 25, 
33-41 admits only the Aurasa and the PutrikS or her son 
to he legitimate sons and of course recognises faultless 
adoptive sons and those of a Stldra wife as sons of 
middling quality, goes much further and condemns 
the Ksetraja and other sons of the wife and in 
24,14 declares all the 13 subsidiary sons to be 
no longer in vogue. Otherwise all the sons excepting 
the Aurasa and the Dattaka are usually said to he 
“forbidden in the present day” (Kalivarjya) and this is 
also point of view of the later jurists, only besides the 
Dattaka sometimes all the other adoptive sons and frequently 


1. Steele, Castes 185, 226. Cf. "West and Btihler, 3rd. ed., 891 f 
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at least tlie Krtrima, are recognised, It is to "be considered 
a relic of tlie high position of tlie Putrikaputra, tliat 
where there are no agnate descendants, the son of the 
daughter is given preference to all other relations in the 
law of inheritance \ At the present day, at least 
among the higher castes, only adoption is still in 
evidence;* yet Buhler (on Vas. 17, 15) has pointed out 
an interesting survival of the old custom in Kashmir in 
which the Putrika is appointed son and heir and on this 
occasion her name too takes the masculine form. 

The more the other- kinds of sonship fell into disuetude 
through the advance of morality and the increasing pre¬ 
valence of child marriage, so that they came to be regarded 
merely as an odious privilege Of the 5§is of yore, out of 
vogue in the present day, the more was tlie theory of 
adoption improved and was at last developed into one of 
the most important institutions of Indian law. The datio 
in adoptionem (giving away in adoption) of a Dattaka is 
a ceremony in which the parents or the father alone or 
the mother with the permission of the father give away 
their son before witnesses to the adoptive parents so 
that he leaves Ms own family for ever to enter the 
family of his adoptive parents. The giving away of the 
son by his own parents is based on their right of disposi¬ 
tion over the son by force of wMch they can give him 
away, sell him or turn him out of tlie house ; in this 
connection the Smrtis refer to the well-known legend of 
Sunahsepa in the Aii Br. whom his father Ajlgarta sold 
to King Hariscandra under pinch of poverty and who 
was afterwards adopted by Visvamitra (Vas. 17, 3 Iff). 
According to this legend wMch was regarded as the Yedic 
precedent of an adoption 3 , the expression apadi in M. 9, 
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1. Cf. Mayne § 477. 

2, Of. also Nirukta 3, 4. 

21 . 
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168 should be taken to mean the need or poverty of the 
original parents and not, as some commentators have ex¬ 
plained it, the need of the adoptive parents owing to their 
lack a son. The only son of the original parents should in 
no way he given away because he is indispensable for the 
continuation of the family ; oil similar grounds sometimes 
the giving away of the eldest son is forbidden. The rule 
that the adoption must take place in early childhood before 
the sacred ceremonies, viz. shearing of hair of the adoptandus 
(ciula) and his initiation (upanayana), are performed or 
when he is not more than five years of age, is based in fact 
only on a text of the Kalikapurapathe authenticity of which 
has been questioned by various commentators; yet 
however it corresponds to the nature of Dattaka-adoption 
in contradistinction to the adoption of a grown-up hoy in 
the Krtrima form (arrogatio). The sacred ceremonies 
of the boy must take place in the family of 
the adoptive parents so that he may lie fully assi¬ 
milated to it in conformity w r ith the principle that 
the adoptandus is the shadow of a real son (adopt io 
imitatur naturam —adoption imitates nature). The 
adoptive son therefore must be of the same status 
and caste as those of the adoptive father ; the nearest 
blood relations should in particular he chosen for this 
purpose and according to the commentaries first of all 
the brother’s son and eventually a distant agnate relative 
should be selected, but never the son of the daughter 
or of the sister. Of the adoptive parents the 
mother alone has the right of adoption only if the 
father gives permission and a further precondition for 
it is that no son of theirs should be living at the 
time of the adoption. 

At the time of adoption the relatives should he 
invited and the king too should he informed. As in 
the case of every gift, a libation of water (M. 9,168) 
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and a Dattahoma in particular must bo offered. The 
adoptive father begs for the son and the original father 
gives him away to him. Then the former dresses 
his would-be son in two clothes and decorates him 
with two earrings and a finger ring. There are other 
ceremonies too. If at a later period the adoptive parents 
come to have a son born in the wedlock the adopted son 
gets only a fourth part of that son’s share. On the 
contrary his prospects may brighten up very much 
if the other sons of his original father die and thus 
the legacy of the latter reverts to him. Then he is 
regarded as the “son of two fathers” (dvy amu$y ay ana )— 
a conception which was originally connected only with 
Niyoga (§20) but already Katyayana expressly extended 
it also to adoption. 

The later jurists have developed a vast law of 
adoption out of the simple hut somewhat vague rules of 
the Smrtis 1 and there is a mass of monographs on it— 
Dattakaeandrika, Dattakadarpaya, Dattakadidhifi, 
DattakamiinaiiisS, DattakakalpalatE, Dattakaumudi, 
Siddhantamanj ari, DattErka etc. DattakacandrikE and 
DattakamlmamsE of these works have been translated 
and these translations along with the occasional 
remarks on adoption in works on the law of 
inheritance such as the Hit and the Dayabhaga 
are the principal works on which the verdicts given 
at tlie English courts and the English text-hooks on 
adoption are based. "With reference to the latter, particu¬ 
larly to the very exhaustive and instructive treatise 
of Sir E. West 3 , I should like only to remark that 
many of the hazardous theories which the court practice 

1. Cf. Yas. 15, 1-10. Baudh. Par. (SBE 14, 334-336); 
Bidder JBAS 85 ; Baudh, Craut. etc. 1. c. May. eel. Mandlik 39—46 
etc. 

2. West and Bidder, 3rd. ed., 859—1237. 
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is now laboriously and gradually trying to strip off, would 
never have originated if from the beginning also other 
works had been consulted than those mentioned above. This 
may he said e. g. of the theory that the ceremonies accom¬ 
panying a legal adoption mentioned in the Smrtis are 
quite indispensable and that it is generally inadmissible 
to adopt grown-up or nearly grown-up persons or the son 
of the daughter or of the sister and in general of such 
a person whose mother the adoptive father could have 
married and also the theory that any particular stipulation 
between the parents of both sides is inadmissible in the 
case of a DvyEmusy&yaija adoption, etch Modern 
customary law too, about which a few notices will follow, 
shows that these rules of the Smrtis are to he taken 
more as advices than as laws. 

At the present day adoption is extraordinarily in 
vogue, specially among the higher castes who are still 
ruled by the old belief in the necessity of a son for offering 
sacrifices to the manes, and also among the lower castes 
who take the higher castes to be their ideal. A father 
who has no children certainly often postpones the adoption 
till it is too late, lie it that he is afraid of the costs of the 
ceremonies of adoption and the maintenance of the adoptive 
son, or that he always hopes for an heir of his own, or 
that, if rich, he fears to come into close intimacy with the 
family of the adoptive son or to run the risk of having an 
ungrateful person in his adopted son who may not be 
attached to him and may even try to take his life 2 . Thus 
it comes to pass very often that only after the death of the 
husband his widow adopts, of course in his name, and it is 
a disputed point whether a command of the husband 
given before his death for this act is necessary and 
whether the widow has eventually to depend upon 


1. Tag. Lect. 159—1G6. 

2. Of. West and Bidder, 3rd. ed., 901 f. 
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tlie permission of the relations ; as a rule at least 
the permission of the relations is necessary parti¬ 
cularly in the case of the succession of great landlords and 
princes 1 . Even most of the commentators have developed 
out of the Smrtis thei principle, of course in conformity with 
the spirit of these Smrtis, that the widow too can adopt, 
but ther§ is difference of opinion among them as to whether 
she can do it even without the order of the deceased 
husband ; the MaytLkha 2 , for example, represents this 
view. 

In the customary law too the lack of one’s own ^ 
son and heir is regarded as the necessary precondi- in the 
tion for adoption and it is also held that the adoptaii- W of the 
dus should heloug to the same caste and even to the same eilt 
Grotra and moreover nearest agnates are preferred but the 
adoption of the daughter’s son or even the sister’s son 
is not forbidden 3 . As regards the ceremonies of adoption 
the Sustains of Bombay hold that the ceremonies prescribed ceremonies 
in the Smrtis are indispensable, specially the Dattahoma, ^ adoption 
at least among the Brahmans, while in Madras only the g® sont 
giving away and the adoption of the adoptandus is 
demanded ; 4 in the Punjab even the fact of the adoption 
of the adoptandus into tlie family of the adoptive father 
lias sometimes to be proved 5 . That the adoptandus 
even without any special condition, retains his right 
of inheritance in his original family a as DvySmusayapa is 
often found at least in Bombay, hT. "W. Provinces and the 
Punjab 6 . Thus far it is an adoptio minus plena, 

1. L c. ; Tupper, 2, 154, 178 f., 3, 90 f.; Steele L c. 176, 187, 

391 ff. ; 420 ff. Of. Kohler ZYJt 7, 221; 8, 111. 

2. See Mayne §99 for the highly important local variations of 
modem Court practice. 

3. Cf. Kohler 1. c. 7, 218 ff., 8, 109 ff. 

4. West and Biihler, 3rd. ed., 1084. 

5. Kohler 1. c. 7, 222 (according to Tupper). 

6. West and Btihler, 3rd. ed., 898 ; Tag. Lect, 166 ; Kohler 1. c, 

223 (acc. to Tupper). 
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(partial, adoption) as in the case of the Krfcrima son of the 
Smrtis who is of course mentioned only by a section of the 
ancient authors and is mostly declared as no longer in vogue 
by the later jurists, but in Mithila (Tirhut, the home of Y. 
who in 2, 131 defines the Krtrima to be a son adopted 
by somebody on his own accouut—according to the Mil an 
orphan is meant by this term whom the adoptiye father 
induces to let himself be adopted by holding out to him 
prospects of pecuniary advantage) the Ertrima is still offi¬ 
cially recognised. There this hind of adoption takes place 
in this way : the adoptandus has himself adopted into 
another family as a soil entitled to inheritance simply by 
declaring his wish to do so and at the same time retains his 
rights in his own family; thus everybody, without 
distinction of age or family, may be adopted in this form¬ 
less manner only if he is a member of the same caste 1 2 . 

There are lingering traces even of the purchased 
son (Erita) mentioned in the Smrtis. Tims adoption 
by purchase is found in Guzerat; it is the only kind of 
adoption among several castes of Madras and in the well- 
known sect of Gosavis who cannot marry, children are 
very often purchased and are regarded as sons in the 
spiritual sense 3 . In the customary law we may still find 
traces of the pratice of legitimatising the sons of the wife 
born without the wedlock, such as the Kanina, Sahodha, 
Gldhaja sons, as for instance in the Punjab 3 . For 
the law of the illegitimate sons of Sudra husbands, i. e. 
the lower castes, see §24. 

§ 22. The joint-family. The basis of the Indian 
joint-family is that the different members of it should 
dwell in the same house, take their meals and perforin 

1. Mayne §§ 81—87. 

2. West and Buhler, 3rd. ed., 1143 f. 

3. Tupper 2, 185, 203. Cf. Kohler ZYR 7, 209. 
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the divine service at the same time and enjoy their 
property in common. 1 The joint preparation of food and 
eating at the same table are the external signs of 
hoinogeniety in the family as well as in the far wider 
organisations of castes (jati), and the members of the 
family are therefore directly called the community of 
ehapakena vasatam i. e. “those who cook in common” 
(Brh. 25, 6). It is quite understandable that the Sinrtis 
should attach great importance to the “cult of manes, 
Gods and Brahmans” and therefore recommend the 
division of property, because in that case the cult which 
was formerly observed jointly would be separately 
performed in each household (1. c.; cf. M. 9, 111). 

The community of property is absolute and according 
to Nar. 13, 38 it includes also cattle and rice as well as 
houses, lands and slaves and even acts of giving and 
taking, incomes and expenses should have to be done 
by common consent. Ap. and Baudh. do not even differ¬ 
entiate acquisition from inheritance. vas. 17, 51 
speaks of the self-acquired property of which a double 
share should belong to the earner. According to Yi. 
17,1 and Y. 2,114 the father can divide among his sons 
in any manner he chooses what he has earned himself. 
Usually the earnings through learning (among 
the Brahmans) are specially mentioned as indivisible— 
that is to say, the remuneration for teaching a pupil, 
for the recital of Yedic texts, performance of sacrifices etc., 
and further, the booties of war (among the Esatriyas), 
presents from relatives, the dowry and the property of a 
wife, lost properties recovered by a particular member of 
the family etc. are declared to be indivisible ; yet however, 
every earning, if it is made with the help of the family 
property, is to be deposited in the common coffer; thus, for 
example, if a warrior uses a horse or a weapon of the joint- 
1. Of. Tag. Lect. 104-106, 141 f. 
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family, or if a Brahman student leaves his family in the 
care of his brother who is not a learned man during his 
stay with a teacher in some foreign land (Vyasa ; Nar. 
13,10)—whatever is earned in that way becomes the 
property of the joint-family. 

The compass of the joint-family was and is frequently 
very considerable. Not only parents and children, 
brothers and step-brothers, live on the common 
property, bntit may sometimes include ascendants, 
descendants and collaterals up to many generations. 
On account of the custom of child-marriage the 
paterfamilias may become a grandfather even in the 
prime of life and often lives even to be a great¬ 
grandfather. Originally the circle of Sapipda-relations, 
connected with one another through the sacrifices to the 
manes, extended from tlie great-grandfather to the great- 
grandson in the ascending and tlie descending orders \ 
The great-great-grandson does not belong to it (Baudh. 
1,11, 9), and thus in the opinion of Devala and others 
the light of inheritance among relations ( kulya ) living 
together extends to the fourth generation, hut by others the 
limits are still more widened or are, in part, narrowed too. 

The patriarch who was at the head of the family, could 
not, as a rule, :be compelled to divide the property and so 
until his death the number of the members of the family 
living with him on the common property would be steadily 
increasing, particularly as every male descendant brought 
home a daughter-in-law even in his tender years, the 
daughters even after marriage remained in the paternal 
house till they were 13 years of age and over and above the 
legi tima te sons there were adoptive and illegitimate sons 
of every kind and besides the legitimate wives there were 
also the concubines. 


l. 1. c. 169 f. 
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If the paterfamilias died without previously accom¬ 
plishing the partition, Ms place was taken by Ms 
eldest son who was either simply regarded as tho 
the heir or was at least considered to be the director of 
the household and had to look after Ms brothers and 
relations as a father (Ghaut. 28, 3 ; Ip. 2,14, 6 ; M. 9, 
i 05—110; hfar. 13, 5 ; Mah. 13,105,17 etc.). According 
to another and perhaps later view the eldest son merits 
this distinction only if he is fit for it and also a younger or 
even the youngest brother may be the chief of the whole 
family if he is capable because, the fortune of a family 
depends on capacity (Baudh. 2, 3,13; Nar. 13, 5). 
Of course, disputes might easily arise among the brothers 
over the inheritance and they may go to the length of a 
partition (§23); yet even after complete partition a re- uni on 
of the coparceners may take place who are then called 
Samsrstins. The inter-relation between the Samsrstins is 
the same as that between unpartitioned coparceners (Brh. 
25, 72—77) only there is no right of primogeniture among 
them. The rule of Brh. that such re-union is allowed 
with the father, brother, or the father’s brother, may 
he interpreted, with a section of the commentators, to mean 
that these near relatives have been mentioned only as 
typical examples and that a re-nnion may include all the 
members who originally belonged to the family in its 
entirety, perhaps even such coparceners who did not origi¬ 
nally belong to it, cf. § 25. 

The position of individual family-members inside the 
joint-family was varied according to age, sex and 
achievements. According to Nar. 1, 82—42, the head 
of the family rules over Ms family as a king rules his 
subjects and a teacher his pupils. His wives and servants 
are to obey him implicitly and even Ms sons continue to 
he dependent on him so long as he is alive even when 
they have attained majority with the sixteenth year. The 
22 
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father of the family alone can conclude valid legal 
business and represent the family elsewhere. Whatever 
a minor or unindependent member of the family does is 
no better than if it had not taken place at all. Of course, 
the father’s power of acting ceases if there is doubt as to 
his sanity of mind and according to Hhr. 4, 3 the eldest 
son may take over the management of the property in his 
place if he is decrepit, (another reading, wasteful), absent 
or ill. See §19 about the rights of the family-head as 
the lord of marriage. He can do whatever he likes with 
his sons—give them away, sell them or turn them out 
(Yas. 15, 2); yet the selling of children is forbidden 
already by Ap. 2,13, 11 and the turning out of a son, 
excepting when he commits a serious crime, was 
rendered punishable (Yi. 5,163; M. 8, 389 ; Y. 2, 237). 
The earnings of the sons generally belong to the father— 
they are in this respect on the same footing with the 
slaves and the wives (Har. 5,14). The supposed exposure 
of daughters in the Vedic literature is based on an 
erroneous interpretation of the expression parasyanti 
as proved by Bohtlingk (ZDMG 44, 494—496). 1 The 
Smrtis only say that the father should marry off his 
daughters as early as possible 2 . He has to support the 
daughters-in-law even if they are widows (Nar. 13, 28); 
he can however demand from them in exchange absolute 
devotion so that a present made to a daughter-in-law in 
recognition of her devotion was called is called Padavanda- 
nika Stridhana (KAty.). In the teachings about venerable 
personages (Guru) the father mostly stands first; he is 
the Guru par excellence and therefore he is entitled to the 


1. Yet the exposure of Jlvaka who lived to be the personal physi¬ 
cian of Buddha (see Maliavagg'a VIE, 1, 4) proves that exposure 
of children was not unknown in ancient India. Also Kant. XIH, 5 
refers to this practice. Tr. 

2. Of. § 17. 
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first place in salutation ; along with the mother he tops 
the list of those relations who should be saluted not only 
by greeting but also by touching the feet (Graut, 6, Iff.)- 1 

As in the regulations about greetings so in other cases 
too the mother or the matron ( grhinl\ is frequently placed 
at the side of the father. In the enumerations of Gurus 
in the Smrtis she is to some extent placed even above the 
father (M. 2, 145 etc.), and the Mah, IB, 105,15 too 
gives the highest place to the mother among the 
Gurus. The real as well as the adoptive mother takas 
part in the adoption (§ 20). The calumniations in 
which insulting words are said of the mother is punished 
more severely than those about the sister or the daughter 
(Vi. 5, 33 f.). In the law of inheritance, according 
to M. 9, 217, when male descendants are wanting, the 
mother or even the paternal grandmother of the testator 
is to inherit the property and according to M. 9, 190 
(otherwise in 9, 146), the widow has to manage the 
paternal property for the son raised through Niyoga and 
later if male descendants are lacking she is considered to he 
the heiress to her husband ; for details about the position 
of the widow see §§ 20, 23 f. 

The privileges of motherhood are certainly as 
a rule valid only for mothers of sons ; a wife who 
gives birth only to daughters as well as a barren 
wife may be replaced (M. 9, 81). Also the general 
opinion about the inferiority and the evil propensities of the 
female sex is to he taken into consideration, according to 
which the woman can never live excepting under guard¬ 
ianship ; in her old age she should remain under the 
protection of her sons, when a girl she is protected by 
her father, and when a wife, by her husband (M. 9, 2-18; 
Y. 1, 85; Nar. 13, 31 etc). A gradual independence 
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1. Cf. Delbrilck, D. indog. Verwandtschaftsnamen 556 ff. 
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of the woman in the field of the partition of property is 
perceptible in the development of the Strldhana (§ 25). 
Har. 3, 3 gives a graphic description of the duties of a 
woman. She should concentrate all her thoughts 
on her household and her husband, carefully prepare 
the food, eat what remains after her husband and her 
sons have taken their meals, wash the cooking utensils, 
besmear the earth with cowdung (it is done even to 
this day), offer sacrifices to the gods, and before going to 
sleep respectfully embrace the feet of her husband ; she 
should serve him, fan him in the hot season, support 
his head when he is tired, etc. In her home circle the 
matron rules absolute specially over her daughters and 
daughters-in-law, the principle of seniority, the 
yaihapurvcm^ is expressly extended also over the female 
members of the family (Gaut. 6, 3 £f.; Ip. 1,14, 9 ; Mali. 
13,105,19 etc.) 

According to this maxim of the privilege of age 
the eldest son can, as already referred to, be the chief of 
the whole family in the case of the death of the father 
or his permanent disability. As the eldest soil or brother 
holds a high place in the rules about salutation 1 and can 
marry before Ms younger brothers (§ 18), cannot be 
given away in adoption (§ 21), receives an extra share 
at the time of partition (§ 23) and can alone offer the 
Sraddha and other sacrifices of the family 3 etc., he is 
considered to be the natural family-head after the 
death of the father. According to M. 9, 213 and Mah. 
13, 105, 7 he forfeits his right of primogeniture if he 
cheats his younger brothers and according to M. 9,214= 
Mah. he. 10 the eldest brother can appropriate to himself 
nothing of the common family property without compen- 


1. l.c. 560 ff. 

2. Cf. l.c. 578 ff. 

3. Gaut. 5,7. Cf. Tag. Lect. 109, 
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sating for it to liis brothers. According to bTarSyana this 
rule is applicable to every member of the family vho 
may manage the property of the joint-family. 

In this connection let it he mentioned, though it has been 
already roferred to, that a younger brother or a collateral 
becomes the head of the family if he is particularly fit 
to be so, but according to Sahkhalikhita he can be so only 
vith the consent of the eldest brother. Such a property 
manager, vhoever he may be, is revarded by his 
brothers for his labour and receives presents (Nsr. 13,35). 
He may claim however no further privileges and along 
vith the other members of the family he too has to bear 
the burdens of inheritance such as the maintenance of 
the vidovs and the daughters of deceased brothers, 
marriage of the daughters, initiation of minor brothers, 
payment of the debts of the father etc. (N&r. 13,26 fj 31 f. 
etc.). Also the members of the family rendered ineligible 
to inheritance by illness or corporeal defects etc., are a 
burden of the inheritance (§ 23), vhile on the contrary if 
a brother though able to work does not work for indolence, 
he may be compelled to separate from the joint-family 
vith a small compensation. 1 The sons had more difficulty 
vith a father vho badly managed the family property 
and therefore it was in the interest of the family 
principle not to maintain the p atria pctestas in all its 
rigours but also to afford the sons a direct right of protest 
and a claim to property. Thus the principle was develop¬ 
ed that the father and the sons have equal right of dis¬ 
position on the property inherited from the grandfather 
(Vi. 17, 2 ; Y. 2,121 etc.). According to the later texts 
even the immovables and the slaves acquired by the father 
himself cannot be sold without consulting all the sons 
about it and usually when giving away or selling a family 
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1. M. 9,207 ; Y. 2,116 ; cf. 1. c. 97 f. 
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property the consent of all the members of the family is 
needed 1 . 

The menials formed a part of the Indian family 
as in '.the case of the family of Roman law and they 
were without doubt, very numerous as at the present 
day. Far. 5, 2—43 distinguishes between labourers 
(kamiahara) and slaves (das a) ; 2 3 the Kautumbika who 
occupies the confidential post of a manager or the major 
domo belongs to the former category ; the slaves are 
of 15 kinds according as they are bought, horn in the 
house etc. Details about the slavery which as a rule 
is of a very mild form will he dealt with in the State 
Antiquities. 8 Besides the relations the Acarya, Rtvij 
and other spiritual advisors and chief priests are frequent 
guests in the house who hardly restricted themselves only 
to one such visit in a year according to the Smrti-rule 4 5 . 

Even now the undivided property of a family is con¬ 
sidered to he the normal state of things until the proof 
is produced that a partition lias taken place 0 . The 
presumption of a joint-family is stronger in proportion 
as the family-members living together are closely related 
and therefore among brothers it is more easily acknowledged 
than among cousins etc. 6 7 , but, as laid down in the Smrtis, 
it does not extend to beyond the fourth generation. In 
Bengal ‘ f the father of the family exercises a 
despotic sway over his family; he makes arrangements 


1. l.c. 84, 86. 

2. da-sakammakara is a word of very frequent occurrence in the 
Jatakas, 21*. 

3. See f.-n. 5, p. 95. Tr. 

4. M. 3, 119 : Nar. 3, 9—11 etc. Cf. Weber, I. St. 10, 125 ; 
Delbrtick 1. c. 567 f. 

5. West and Buhler, 3rd. ed., 601, 651 f. 

6. Cf. the decision in Mayne § 241. 

7. B. Muilick, Essays on the Hindu Family in Bengal (Calc. 

1882). 
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tor tlie education, livelihood and marriage of his sons and 
daughters, himself takes the earnings of all the family- 
members and determines all expenditure. Beside Min 
the Grhipi too carries on a no less strict government over 
the daughters, daughters-in-law and the maid-servants ; 
she looks after the cooking, remains content with simple 
food, mpstly the remains of her husband’s meal which 
she never takes in his presence, lives a simple and 
frugal life and is generally bigoted and superstitious. 
After the Sarhsk&ras prescribed in the Smrtis, particularly 
the investiture of the sacred thread, are performed, the 
sons are married at a tender age and have little power in 
the management of the property. Only a relic of the right 
of primogeniture may still be traced in the fact that posts 
of honour devolve on the eldest son. Servants and slaves, 1 
relations on visit, often 6 to 20 in number, the Guru and 
Aeharji (acarya) complete the personnel of the joint-family 
of Bengal. 

Outside Bengal the principle based on the 
above-mentioned texts of the Mih is observed, viz. every 
member of the family immediately on his birth is entitled 
to a share of the joint-property and therefore must be 
consulted in case of sale or disposition of same. 2 This 
principle is hardly reconcilable with the right.af -primo¬ 
geniture and tlie unlimited patria potestas ; yet they are 
frequently still observed particularly among noble families, 
inasmuch as after the death of the father the eldest son 
receives the family idols (as prescribed in Har. 4,15), 
represents the family at the sacrifices to the manes, 
marriages, depositions of evidence and similar other public 
duties, or, as prescribed in the Smrtis, takes over the 
management of the property or even the whole in- 


Jjint-fami¬ 
ty outside 
Bengal. 


1. Before the abolition of slavery. Tr. 

2. Cf. Tag. Lect. 109-113; Mayne §§ 226 f. 
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iieritance 1 . The institution of “joint-family” is spread all 
over India and is found even in the customary law of the 
Punjab 2 3 which is quite free from any influence of the 
gmrtis. 

§ 23. Partition. So long as the property consisted 
almost exclusively of immovables the joint-property of the 
family certainly appeared to be the best arrangement 
suited to the economic condition. Traces are not wanting 
to prove that even whole villages formerly used the fields 
in co mm on as it is found in the Punjab even to this day 
(§ 26). At all events, the lists of impartible properties 
(avibhajya) in the Smrtis, often very comprehensive in 
themselves, indicate that there was a time when the 
family property was indivisible, as is the case 
among the Tarwaads of Malabar at the present day. Thus 
according to TJsanas the income out of (or claim to) 
sacrifices, fields, writings, prepared food, water 
and the wife’s property should remain undivided among 
the relations (sagotra) up to the thousandth generation. 
Sahkhalikhita mentions among impartible properties a 
house (na vastuvibhago , instead of which however a few 
commentators read casti vihliago). Even according to Brh. 
25, 93 the relations (sapincla), wdiether their property is 
undivided or partitioned, have equal rights as far as the 
immovables are concerned, because nobody can give away, 
mortgage or sell the immovables alone. Elsewhere 
this author of course takes a more advanced view and 
lays down (L c. 79-86) how things declared to he 
indivisible by previous authors 8 can be partitioned. 
Thus the clothes and ornaments should be sold and 
then the proceeds of it divided and the same with the bonds 

1. Steele, Castes 178 1, 228 £, 417-419. Of. also Tapper 2, 188 
etc. 


2. Tupper 2, 70 f., 137 f. etc. Cf. Kohler ZYR 7, 195-201. 

3. Cf. M. 9, 219 ; Yi. 18, 44 ; Gaut. 28, 46 f. 
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of debt—the debt is realised and the sum is then 
divided ; prepared food is exchanged for unprepared food ; 
the water of a well or a tank should be used according to 
need ; male and female slaves should be divided or work 
alternately in the houses of the coparceners; fields and 
embankments are to be divided pro rata parte (into shares 
agreed upon), the pasture ground and the common roads 
are to be used in the same manner. Only the presents 
of the father-in-law to his danghters-in-law are not 
included in the partition even in the opinion of Bill. 

If a partition took pLace, as the will is not known in 
Indian law, the only influence the father could 
exercise on the determination of the shares was to 
undertake the partition himself. The partition by the 
father is even a Vedic custom and the passage TS 
3,1, 9, 4, which declares that Mann divided his property 
among his sons, is even specially referred to in the 
Smrtis (Baudh. 2, 3, 2; 2,p. 2, 14, 11). Originally on 
the strength of Ms paternal authority, he could deter¬ 
mine the portions just as he liked, but later he was 
subjected to various restrictions, see below. "Whether 
and on what occasion the father can be compelled by the 
sons to undertake the partition is doubtful. • Thus accord¬ 
ing to Efer. 4, 2 the partition can be made against the 
will of the father if lie is aged, insane or sickly. Bat 
this passage cannot be found either in the Ms. of Har.’s 
Dharmasntra nor in the numerous quotations and more¬ 
over it cannot be well-harmonised with 4, 8 where it is 
laid down that in such a case the management of the 
property should be taken over by the eldest son. In 
other works, such as in the Hit. on Y. 2, 114, in the 
Dayabhaga 41 etc. the same passage is ascribed to 
Sahkha or Sahkhalikhita but very often with the insertion 
of the negative particle so that the meaning is quite 
the opposite and the division of property against the 
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will of: the father is thereby altogether forbidden ; and as 
another passage of this author likewise denies the sons 
the power of partition during the father’s life-time, this 
reading is probably the right one. 1 Also according to 
Gaut. 15, 19, sons who have extorted from the father a 
partition of the family property against his will, 
should not be invited to a Sraddha. For tjiis reason 
Gaut. 28, 2 allows a partition by the sons during the life¬ 
time of the father only with the consent of the latter. 
Also Baudh. 2, 3, 8, Nar. 3, 3, Brh. 25, 1 etc. mention 
this partition with the father’s consent. 

It is also disputed whether the partition should be 
deferred till the death of the mother if the sons wish 
to divide after the death of the father. According 
to M. 9, 104, T. 2, 117 the sons should divide 
“after the death of the father and the mother” or the 
parents”, because, as M. says, they have no authority over 
the property so long as the two parents are alive. Sahldia- 
likhita expresses this still more distinctly with the words 
“so long as they have the father they are not independent, 
and the same so long as the mother is alive” ; yet this 
quotation appears only in the works of Bengali authors 
whose reading of the above-mentioned text about the 
partition against the will of the father is different from 
that of other authors. Also according to Nar. 1, 36 f. 
the sons can never be independent even if they are 
of age so long as their parents are alive and after 
the death of the father his authority devolves on 
the mother and only after her death, on the eldest son ; 
yet the same author also lays down in 13, 3 in agreement 
with Gaut. 28, 2 and Brh. 25, 1 that the partition can take 
place even in the life-time of the mother if she is too old 
to give birth to any more children and in 31, 28—31 


1. Cf. Tag. Lect. 98 f. 
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speaks of the guardianship of tlie relations and the sons The. real 
over the widow, cf. §20. There was thus in any case j \l 
a view according to which after the death of the 
testator the management of the property at first devolved 
on his widow; perhaps the main purpose of this 
rale was to provide for such cases where the sons 
were not yet grown up and the daughters were 
not yet married what is often mentioned as the necessary 
precondition for a partition among the brothers 1 . Most 
authors however are of opinion, expressly or tacitly, ^ te . 
that the death of the father is the only precondition for 
partition among brothers or collaterals 2 . The social ^uml or 
death of the father is often considered to be equivalent social, 
to his natural death, viz. if he retires into the forest 
according to the laws of the Smrti or joins a spiritual 
order or is excommunicated out of the caste*. 

The manner in which the partition is to be made is 
determined chiefly with reference to the age of those who 
are going to divide, at least according to the oldest authors 
and also the TS 2, 5, 2, 7. The most ancient rules are 
certainly those which allow a special extra share of the 
family property to each of the sons according to the 
hierarchy of age, particularly however to the eldest son, 
and in the case of polygamy also according to the order 
in which their mothers were married to their father. Thus tiafsSes 
according to Oaut 28, 5-8 the eldest son should receive cularsons. 
Vw’as a preferential share (uddhara) over and above a pair 
(of kine and similar domestic animals), a cart along 
with a yoke of oxen having incisors both above and 
below and a bull; the middlemost son receives the one- 
eyed, old, hornless and tailless domestic animals if there 

1. Nar. 13, 3 : Har. 4, 7. 

2. Gaut. 28, 1 ; Har. 4, 4 ; Baudh. 1. 11, 11; Vi. 17, 23 ; Vas. 

17, 41. 81 etc. 

3. Har. 4, 5 ; Nar. 13, 3 ; Cf. Dayabh. 34 (Coiebrooke 1, 32 1); 

Nar. 13, 25 etc. 
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are more than oi] e such animals; to tlie youngest belong 
the sheep, corn, iron utensils, a bouse, a wagon with team 
as well as one of each of the (remaining) animals; the 
residue is divided equally. 

While the lists of the items of property mentioned 
here and elsewhere indicate the almost exclusive pursuit 
of agriculture, the purely arithmetical calculation of 
shares in other rules of partition, such as Grant. 28, 9 f., 
M. 9, 112 ff. etc., are applicable also to property earned 
through commerce and industry. Analogous proportional 
numbers are used to indicate the shares of inferior, illegitimate 
and adoptive sons and not only the Smrtis but also the Mali. 
18, 47, 4 ff. prescribes a system of partition in the ratio 4: 
3:2:1 specially for the sons of a Brahman by different 
wives of the four castes, and Vi. 18, 1-40 develops this 
system casuistically for all possible analogous cases. Yet 
not only unequal marriages were disapproved already at 
an early period (§18) but also the theory of the right of 
primogeniture and in general that of unequal division of 
property met with determined opposition already at a very 
early period and it was recognised only as a local custom 
(Ap. 2, 14, 6 ff.) beside the theory of equal shares men¬ 
tioned by all the authors and it is later reckoned among 
the obsolete customs. 

In a partition taken up by the father the pcitriapotestas 
too of course came into consideration which finds significant 
expression in the rule of Ear. (4, 5) that the father is to 
become a pious hermit or a beggar after the division 
of his property or retain the greater part of the property 
or even take back something from the shares of his sons 
as necessity may arise or even concede still more to the 
sons. On the other hand, according to Ear. 4,4, after the 
death of the father a partition should he made only in 
equal shares. Eveu later authors such as Y. 2,114, Ear. 
13,15, Brh. 25,4 recognise the absolute power of the father 
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to determine tlie portions of tlie sons as lie chooses. Yet 
a restriction was imposed on the will of the father by 
means of the distinction made between the inherited family 
property and one’s own acquisition (cf. § 22) ; the father 
might have a free right of disposal only over the latter 
while the father and the sons had equal right on the in¬ 
herited property, so that the sons could claim an equal 
share with the father in a partition (Yi. 17, If.; Y. 
2,114, 121 ; Brli. 25, 2-4). It is doubtful, whether the 
rule that the father may reserve a. double share for himself 
(Y. 2,123 ; Far. 13,12 ; Brh. 25, 5) is also to be applied 
only to the father’s own acquisitions. 

That the father reserved for himself a greater portion 
was all the more justified inasmuch as under certain cir¬ 
cumstances he had to provide for his wife and the son horn 
after the paxtitionivibhaJctaja) though of course there is the 
rule that the partition should take place only when the 
parents are sufficiently advanced in age (XTar. 13, 3); 
there was however difference of opinion as to whether the 
Vibhaktaja might claim only the property of his father or 
was also to be provided for by his brothers (Gant, 28, 29; 
M. 9, 216 ; Mv. 13,44 ; Yi. 17, 3 ; Y. 2,122 etc.). In a 
partition the shares of the grandsons and the great- 
grandsons shall be adjusted per stirpes (according to 
fathers) (Yi. 17,23 ; Y. 2, 120, Cf. § 22). 

The wives and daughters were without doubt 
originally entitled only to maintenance and it is 
disputed even if they can retain their ornaments and 
the presents received from their relations when partition 
takes place (Ap. 2,14,9, cf. M. 9,200 ; Yi. 17,22). Accord¬ 
ing to Yi. 15,31 the brothers have to provide for the 
marriage of tlieir sisters in a manner befitting their posi¬ 
tion and according Yi. 18,34 f. they must also give them 
an adequate share of the property and to the mother they 
shall give a son’s portion. The latter rule is given also by 
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Y. 2, 123 and in 2,115 lie affirms that even when the 
father undertakes the partition each of his wives should 
have a share equal to that of a son excepting when they 
have previously received presents by way of Stridhana ; 
according to 2,124 a daughter should receive l U of a 
son’s portion to meet the expenses of her marriage. Nar. 
13,12 f., 26 f. speaks of a partition only among the brothers : 
they should give the full share of a son to the mother and a 
smaller share to the unmarried sister, they should provide 
for the wife and the daughter of a brother who has no 
son—the latter however only till her marriage. M. 9, 118, 
Brh. 25, 64 and Katy. 24,3 1 again speak of the fourth-part 
share of the daughter, but those commentators are probably 
right who take this term solely to mean a sum sufficient 
to cover the expenses of the marriage and the wife’s share 
too, which is equal to that of a son, is explained to be 
nothing more than a life annuity in conformity with the 
rules about the dependence of the sex, cf. § 24. 

According to Gant. 28, 43, Baudh. 2,8, 37 ff. etc., those 
who are incapable of work or trade on account of physical, 
spiritual or moral defects are excluded from the inheritance 
such as, for example, those who are blind, dumb, deaf, lame, 
impotent, castrated, half-witted or deranged in mind or those 
who are suffering from an incurable disease, lepers, and 
those who quarrel with their father or have cheated their 
brothers or in general have committed a heinous crime 
which is punished with excommunicationu out of the caste, 
etc. Such family-members who are refused inheritance 
can claim only maintenance for themselves and this claim 
too is refused in the case of the excommunicated person 
(patita) ; however, the Patita may regain his position in 
the caste by performing the prescribed penances and thus 
the ample grounds for excommunication probably, on the 


1. Bandyopaclbyaya, Katyayanamatasangraha, verse no. 754. Tr. 
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whole, served only to bring profit to the Brahmans by 
means of the penances prescribed by them. 1 

Only later authors like Nsr. 13, 40, Brh. 8, 5 refer to 
the authentication of a partition by a document 
( vibhagapattra ). A disputed partition may also be 
ascertained by circumstantial evidence, such as if the 
relations perform the domestic sacrifices and their businesses 
separately, if each of them has his own household or if 
they possess movable and immovable properties and slaves 
separately, or give evidence for one another and go 
security for one another, which is allowed only to those 
relations who have divided their properties, etc. 

In the epoch of commentators very important local 
differences cropped up, specially between Bengal and the 
other provinces 2 This may be taken to be an indication 
of the fact that also the differences in the Srmtis regarding 
the law of partition, are for the most part or almost wholly 
based on the differences of deSadharma. The customary 
law too shows various phases which often perfectly agree 
with the Smrtis, Thus iu the customary law of the 
Punjab the father’s absolute authority to dispose of the 
immovable property is curbed by the right of the sons 
and other agnate relations but not his authority over the 
'movable property and that again only with reference to the 
immovable property which has been inherited in contra¬ 
distinction to his own acquisitions 3 In most cases only the 
sons or the nearest heirs, in Sialkot however all the descen¬ 
dants of the same great-grandfather, have the right of pro¬ 
test if the father sells the property. The father cannot be 
compelled to undertake the partition during his life-time, 
but it is equivalent to his death if he enters a religious order 
and partly also if he changes his religion and loses his 
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1. Ci Tag. Lect. 271-282. 

2. 1. & 107-143. 

3. Tapper 2, 163-171, 206. Cf. Kohler ZVR 7, 195-201. 
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caste. The head of the family may divide the family 
property according to his will, all the same whether 
further children may be expected or not, only, 
if the division is unequal, it need not he ac¬ 
knowledged any longer after his death when every 
member of the family entitled to inheritance may demand 
a partition. The women receive no share unless on 
failure of male descendants, see § 24. 

§24. Law of heirship. In the joint-family every 
fully authorised member is entitled to the privileges of a 
member of the family simply on account of his birth and 
the two expressions dayada “coparcener, heir” and 
sapinda “one who takes part in the funeral oblation, agnate/ 3 
are therefore often used one for another. The latter term 
indicates a more primitive character of the Indian law of 
i nh eritance—its close connection with the sacrifices to 
the manes. “He who inherits the property, offers also the 
pinda 1 ’ says Yi. 15, 40, and vice versa , he who offers the 
pinda , i. e. performs, with the consent of his relations, the 
funeral ceremonies for a deceased person, is frequently 
regarded to he the heir to the deceased according to 
popular conceptions. The juridical significance of 
this rule should not however be over-emphasieed. It 
is an exaggeration to consider the law of inheritance 
to he merely spiritual law in which the per¬ 
formance of the usual funeral sacrifice is rewarded 
with the claim of inheritance 1 . Of course in most cases the 
two coincide, yet however Pin das are given, for instance, also 
to the three female ascendants and the three Matamahas, 
i. e. the father of the mother and his two male ascendants, 
although the offerer of the Pip 4a does not inherit the 
property of these relations. 2 

1. G-oldstiicker, On the deficiencies in tlie present administration 
of Hindu Law 19 if. 

2. Cf. Tag. Leet. 168—176 ; Caland, Altind. AJmencult 163, 
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The sons have the first claim on the legacy (riktha) 
of the father, primarily the sons born within the wedlock 
and then the secondary sons according to those authors 
who permit Niyoga, adoption and other forms of sub¬ 
stitution, About the partition among the brothers and 
the share of a son born within the wedlock after the parti¬ 
tion has 4ken place, see §§ 23 and 21. Among the Sudras 
the father can give the full share of a son even to an 
illegitimate son, but after the death of the father the 
brothers have to give him only half a share ; if he is the 
only son and if there is no grandson of the testator by a 
daughter, then he receives the whole property (M. 9,179; Y„ 
2,133 f.). An explanation of this rule will be fonnd in the 
despised position of the Sudras for which reason only the 
lowest form of marriage was prescribed for them and their 
marriage was considered to he no higher than illicit con¬ 
nections (Baudh. 1,20, 14—16 etc.). 

After the sons come the sons of the sons and after 
them their sons ; the three descendants and the three 
ascendants along with the testator form the 
close body of Sapiijda relatives (Baudh, 1,11,9; M. 
9,137,186 f. etc.) which illustrates the connection of the 
funeral ceremony with the law of inheritance. Yet however 
the word Sapinda also often signifies all the agnates (such 
as in Yas. 17,81 ; Ip. 2,14,2) and the same is the case 
more or less also with the other expressions by which 
distant relations and members of the family entitled to 
inheritance are designated, such as Sakulya, Sagotra, 
Gtotraja, Bandhu, Bandhava, Jnati etc. (M. 9,187 ; Baudh. 
1,11,12 ; Q-aut. 28, 21 ; Yi. 17,10 f.; Y. 2,135 ; Nar. 
13,51 ; Brh. 25,59,62 etc.). Near relations exclude the 
more distant ones (M. 9,187 ; Ip. 2,14,2). For that reason 
not infrequently, the father or the two parents or the 
brothers are mentioned at the top of the agnates (M. 
9,185 ; Yi 17, 6 ff.; Y. 2,135 ; Brh 25, 67, 63 etc.). 
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According to Gant. 28,27 the eldest brother is to be regard¬ 
ed as the heir to those brothers who are not reunited. 1 

The assignment of shares to the female members of 
the family—particularly to the widow of the testator— 
was a disputed question in the inheritance of a man who has 
died without male issue. According to Baudh. 2, 3 ,46 (and 
even according to Nirukta 3, 4) the women are incapable 
of inheriting and this is proved by a Yedic passage (TS 
6, 5, 8, 2) which however refers only to the Soma sacrifice. 
Also Ap. 2,14, 2-4 does not at all mention the widow land 
mentions the daughter only subsidiarily after the 
Sapipdas. Gant. 28, 21 adds to the above-mentioned heirs 
also the widow wherewith according to Haradatta is 
only meant that the heirs should look after the women 
or should eventually make over to them a portion of the 
fields sufficient for their maintenance 2 . According to 
Gant 28, 22 there is another possibility of women’s in¬ 
heritance if the widow raises a son by Niyoga (§ 20). Yas. 
17, 55-66 has only this alternative in mind. Also Har. 
4, 9 allows only the maintenance to the widow. Sankhali- 
khita on the other hand refers to the parents or the eldest 
wife for inheritance directly after the brothers. Vi. 
17, 4 ff. and Y. 2,135 f. even mention the widow and then 
the daughters—perhaps a relic of the privilege of the 
daughter, see § 21—as the nearest successors when male 
descendants are lacking. 

It is perhaps no mere accident that just these two- 
authors insert also the Bandhu before or after the distant 
family members. The expression Bandhu is of course un¬ 
certain and may signify any relation in general. 3 Yet 


1. If they die without leaving male issue. Tr. 

2. Cf. Tag. Led 193, 286. 

3. Apararka or Y. I, 108 expressly says that Bandhavas are the 

relations of the mother’s side ( WT: ): very probably the 

word Bandhu too is primarily of the same meaning. Tr, 
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primarily the brother of the mother is understood by it and 
according to an oft-quoted test, 1 2 there are in particular 
nine Bandhus: the sons of the sister of the father, the sons 
of the sister of the mother, the sons of the brother of the 
mother, then the sons of the grandfather’s sister, grand¬ 
mother’s sister and of the grand-father’s brother and finally 
the sons of the maternal grand-father’s sister, the maternal 
grandmother’s sister and the sons of the maternal grand¬ 
mother’s brothers. 

The share of the cognates in the inheritance 
is, of course, to say the least, a secondary prin¬ 
ciple like the apportioning of the women. According to 
M. 9, 217 (cf. Brh. 25, 63), when male descendants are 
lacking, the mother and even the grand-mother of the 
paternal side is entitled to inheritance ; but it is directly 
in contradiction to the above mentioned rules of succes¬ 
sion and is perhaps a later interpolation 3 . According to 
Nir. 13,28 i, 51 f., the widow can claim only maintenance 
and even that only if she lives a chaste life ; on the other 
hand, the daughter may inherit and Nar. also mentions 
the Bandhavas as heirs. The sister too is often mentioned 
as a coparcener along with the brothers, yet it is not meant 
that she should get a full share, see § 23. In the fragment¬ 
ary Smrtis the widow’s right of inheritance is often re¬ 
cognised, yet however it is subjected to certain conditions. 
Thus according to Vrddha M. (ed. Herberich) 92 the 
sonless widow is said to receive the whole property of her 
husband if she leads a chaste and strictly religious life. 
Brh. 25, 46-71 gives a series of very exhaustive though 
of course also highly contradictory rules about the right 
of inheritance of the widow, mother and daughter. The 
widow is the surviving half of her husband and should 
therefore inherit his whole properly, yet however only 
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1. Mit. on T. 2, 136 (Colebrooke 2, 6,1). 

2. Biihler SBE 25, LXX. 
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under the condition that she performs his Sraddha and 
other pious and charitable acts, or she should inherit only 
the movable property and even that only if her husband 
were no longer living in a joint-family with his agnates 
or on the whole she should receive only a maintenance. 
According to Katy 24, 55 ff. 1 the chaste widow should 
inherit the property of her husband, male descendants 
failing, yet she cannot give away, mortgage or sell her share 
of the family property and must live with the agnates of 
her husband and the latter shall receive the property after 
her death. If she proves to be stubborn and wilful the agnates 
need give her only a small pittance. These striking 
differences of treatment are perhaps, for the most part, more 
apparent than real The widow has to he looked after in 
quite a different manner if there is Niyoga. Even 
if she is declared to he the heiress to her husband, she 
could not freely dispose of his property, but remained 
completely under the control of Ms nearest agnates under 
whose protection she lived, cf. § 23. 

If there is no relation to inherit, the property reverts 
to the king ((jaut 28, 42 etc.). Thus if a merchant on a 
sojourn from outside dies in Ms kingdom, even in such a 
Case, the king shall seize his property ; if any direct heir 
(dayada) or relation ( bemdhu, jnati) does not turn up 
within ten years to claim the property, then the king 
retains it QSTar. 3,16-18). Perhaps Indian princes made 
a still more extensive use of this law of reversion than is 
permitted in the Smrtis. Thus in the &akuntala 138 f. 
(ed. Pischel) it is considered self-evident that the pro¬ 
perty of a rich merchant shipwrecked in the sea, amount¬ 
ing to several millions, should go to the king if the merchant 
has no son. King Kumarapala after his return voluntarily 
resigns his claim on the property of those who 

1 Ban&yopadhyaya, E'atya.yanamatasaiigrah.a, verses nos. 708 ff 
Tr. 
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died without any son to succeed them (Biihler, 
Heniacandra 30). 

According to the Smrtis the property of a Brahman 
should not on the whole be subjected to this law of reversion 
but should go to the spiritual teacher or pupil or to the 
fellow-student of the deceased or to the community of 
Brahmans, particularly to the learned Brahmans, cf. § 25. 
The verse (Baudh. 1,11,16; Yas. 17,86) quoted as proof of 
this, according to which the property of Brahmans is 
worse than poison, is frequently found also in the in¬ 
scriptions. The privilege here allowed to the Brahmans 
reminds one of the special favour shown to the Brahmans 
when a treasure is discovered which otherwise reverts to 
the king (M. 8, 30 if. etc.). Perhaps the uncertainty of 
the Smrti rules about the right of inheritance of distant 
relations is to be attributed to this law of reversion to the 
king, and in part certainly also to the fact that par¬ 
titions were rare in ancient times, for, in undivided 
families, if male descendants were lacking, the relations 
living with the owner on the joint property were to inherit* 
and as the result of the catholicity of Indian law with regard 
to the law of sonship, such cases were not all too frequent 
in which no son of one kind or another could be found. 

Only the mediaeval jurists drew up a complete system 
of successive heirs; yet however there are very wide 
differences of opinion among them and here too, as in parti¬ 
tion (§ 23), a very marked difference between the Bengali 
system and the other systems is in evidence, particularly 
in connection with the position and rights of women. One 
at least of these systems is partially given here ; the 
table of the male agnates (gotraja) according to the Hit. 
is as follows 1 : 
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The customary law of the Punjab has various points 
of agreement with the Smrtis in this respect although it 
recognises no connection between the law of inheritance 
and the funeral sacrifice l . The succession of heirs 
is arranged strictly agnatically according to generations 
and with unrestricted right of representation. The family 
property never goes out of the got. If there is no 
male issue then the widow inherits the property, 
but she cannot sell the family-property because after her 
death it reverts to the agnates of her husband and she is 
on the whole more or less controlled by them in her 
dispositions of the property. The daughter may claim only 
maintenance until her marriage though a tendency to 
allow a share of the inheritance to the daughter is quite 
perceptible, but elsewhere, on the contrary, even the widow 
is given only a sustenance 2 . 


§25. Peculiar forms of heirsh ip. 

(1) The female property ( slrldhana ) i. e. the peculium 
Stndhana. 0 £ ^ f enia ] e me mbers of the family and their special 

privilege of inheriting the same, 3 is mentioned already 
in the older DharmasHtras, sometimes in substance 


1. Tupper 2, 142. 

2. 1. c. 2, 101, 142, 258 etc. Cf. Kohler ZYR 7, 201-217. 

3. Cf. Tag. Lech 226—270. 
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and sometimes in name, particularly in Grant. 28, 24 ff. ; 
yet it is only Yi. 17,18 who gives an enumeration of 
the different items of the Stridhana. He mentions as such 
the presents which a woman has received from her 
parents, sons, brothers or relations, and what has been 
presented to her at the time of and after her marriage, 
as well as the Sulka and the compensation ( adhivedanika ) 
received from her husband in case he subordinates her 
to another wife. By Sulka is to be understood the 
nuptial fee given by the husband to the wife before or at 
the time of the marriage (§16)—a custom also found among 
nther peoples which was developed out of the primitive 
usage of the purchase of bride 1 . 

If the owner of the Stridhana has children, it 
should be transmitted to the daughters ; we have therefore 
here a line of heirs exclusively composed of females 
as in the case of the famous “Grerade” of the Herman law ; 
yet it may well be assumed that on failure of 
daughters the sons were to inherit the Stridhana. If 
a woman dies childless, enquiries are to be made as to 
whether she was married according to one of the four 
higher or lower forms of marriage (§ 16); in the former 
case her Stridhana goes to the husband, in the latter, it 
reverts to the father. The husband should accordingly 
suffer a loss of property if he is not married according to 
one of the orthodox forms, for in such cases his marriage 
(cf. Nar. 12, 29) is not considered to be so firmly established 
as in the case of the higher forms of marriage; it should also 
be remembered in this connection that the Ysura marriage 
is the most usual of all the lower forms and that the 
Sulka coming from this form of marriage originally 
went to the father to whom it should also revert through 
heirship. Y. 2, 142-144 (cf. 117) agrees mainly with 

X. Of. Kohler ZVR 3, 431 ; Schrader, Sprachvergl. u. Urgesch. 
552 f, 
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Yi, and also M. 9,131,194,1961, Nar. 3 1, 8 f. etc., lay 
down similar laws and the Mali. 13, 45, 12 (=M. 9,131) 
too expresses the same views. That the daughters should 
inherit the ornaments and the dowry of the mother or in 
general her Strldhana, is mentioned also by Bandh. 2, 3, 
43, Yas. 17, 46, Gant. 28, 24; but Gant (cf. Brh. 25, 86 ; 
M. 9,131) says it with the interesting note that it should 
primarily go to the unmarried daughters who are naturafiy 
in need of maintenance and only secondarily to poor 
married daughters. 

At the time of the division of property the 
ornaments of the women should not be taken for 
partition but should be reserved for them (Ap. 2, .14, 
9; Yl 17, 22 ; M. 9, 200). Likewise also the Sulka, 
according to the oft-quoted passage Gant 28, 24 £, which 
is of course ambiguous in meaning, should firstly be trans¬ 
mitted to the mother and only after her death to the 
brothers. The view that the Strldhana should be divided 
among the sons and the daughters is probably of later origin; 
thus according to M. 9, 192, 195, Nar. 13, 9, Brh. 25, 87 
etc., Katy 24,94-97 1 the Strldhana consisting of the presents 
from the relatives is to be retained to them and the residue 
should go primarily to the (unmarried) daughters and 
on failure of such daughters to the sons and the married 
daughters ; if the woman has no children, and if 
she is married according to one of the lower forms, her 
parents get the Strldhana, yet however the immovables 
should always descend on the brothers. 

The consideration of males in the line of heirs and the 
differentiation of the various kinds of Strldhana including the 
immovables at the time of succession indicates an epoch in 
which the Stridliana was developed far beyond mere orna¬ 
ments and articles of use. Such a development is again 
revealed particularly by the highly complicated rules about 


1. Bandyopadhyaya, 770—772. Tr. 
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women’s right of dispositisn over their Stridhana in Eaty. 
24,80-92. 1 She is said to he quite free to spend the presents 
received from her loving relations {saudayika) or give 
them away or sell them even if they consist of immovables, 
Neither her husband nor her blood-relations have any 
right on her Stridhana, and if they use it forcibly they 
should have to restore it with interest and pay a 
penalty for it; yet it is also remarked that she may lend 
her Stridhana voluntarily to her husband—may be to help 
him in the pursuit of his trade. The sons would have to 
deliver to her the Stridhana after her husband’s death 
which was even only promised to her by him ; hut it is 
compulsory only if she remains with his family and not 
with her father. 

Generally the greatest possible Stridhana should 
be given to women, yet however not exceeding 2000 panas 
and generally no immovables should be given to her. The 
earning of a woman by her own labour and presents received 
from outsiders are not included in the Stridhana, she can 
dispose of them only with the consent of her husband. Such 
rules were necessary at a time when the Stridhana had 
assumed very large proportions; as the wife conducted the 
household affairs and as the daily incomes and expenses 
passed through her hands (M. 9,11), she did not lack 
opportunities for encroachments which might sap the whole 
family property (Nar. 12, 92). It must have also appeared 
equally dangerous to let the immovables actually in her 
possession go down to the daughters, and thus outside the 
Gotra, after her death. 

The frequently diverging statements in the Srnrtis 
about the Stridhana and its inheritance have been a rich 
field of activity to the critical acumen and hair-splitting 
disquisitions of Indian commentators and the English 
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judges have found in the still more conflicting teachings 
of the latter a congenial field to apply their art of exposi¬ 
tion. Thus, for instance, an almost endless discussion 
accumulated on the truly highly sophistical deduction of the 
Mit. that by Stridhana, in conformity with the ethnological 
meaning of the word, every favourite property of the 
woman is to be understood and therefore -every such 
property should he transmitted according to the particular 
system of heirship which has been followed in the Smrtis 
in connection with the Stridhana i. e. the peculium of 
the woman. 

(2) Several divided coparceners (vibhakla day ado) 
may again unite their inheritance afresh. They are then 
called Samsrstin or Samsrsta and are heirs to one another 
on failare of male issue, at the exclusion of the 
other relations (Grant. 28, 28 ; M. 9, 212 ; Yi. 17,17 ; 
Y. 2,138 ; Brli. 25, 76). But there is also the opinion that 
such a reunion could take place only so far as the movable 
properties are concerned because all the Sapiqda relations 
have equal claim upon the immovables (Har. 4,22 ; 
Prajapati). The well-known obscurities of the passage 
Y. 2,139, which has been so much commented upon 1 , are 
probably due to a corrupt reading of the Mit.; if with 
Apar. it is read nanyodaryadhanam Karet and sodaryo 
nanyamatfkah , then we have the simple meaning that 
step-brothers can never be heir to one another, not even 
if they are “reunited” 2 . The Smrtis leave uncertain the 
position of other heirs specially of the widow of a 
Samsrstin who has died without leaving behind any male 
issue and for this reason this question has been 
vigorously discussed by later jurists and is one of the 


1. Cf. Goldstiieker, On. the deficiencies 7 f.; Roth in Mayr, D 
inch Erbrecht 134 ; Mayne § 502 etc. 

2, Tag. Lect. 194 f., 286 
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cliief points of dispute between tlie Mit. and the Dayabh. 
At the present day “reunion” appears to be very rare 1 2 . 

(3) The spiritual relationship which in ordinary 
inheritance comes into consideration only when real 
relations are absolutely wanting (§ 24) may justify a 
direct right of inheritance among the members of a 
religious sect or order. Thus accordingly to Vi 17,15 f. 
the property of a hermit in the forest (vanaprastha) 
descends after his death on his teacher and eventually on 
his disciples. Y. 2,137 extends this system of inheritance 
also to the property of an ascetic (yaM) and a life-long 
Brahmacarin and mentions as their heirs the spiritual 
initiator, a virtuous disciple, a member of the same 
religious brotherhood or one who lives in the same 
holy place (so according to Apar.). Of course the 
practical importance of this rule is not high for 
when going to enter the state of monkhood a man, 
as a rule, gave up all his worldly possessions which 
were divided among his relations (§ 24). Even to this 
day. this spiritual right of succession is met with not 
infrequently and the best known is perhaps the case of 
the Gosavi sect?. Among the Gosavis the Guru often 
even in his life-time nominates one of his disciples to be 
his heir and successor, hut a disciple’s disciple, a teacher, 
a fellow student and other spiritual relations may also 
succeed him. 


1. Mayne 1. c.; Tag. Lect. 224. 

2. West and Bidder, 3rd. ed„ 550—567. 
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JII. LAW OF PEOPEETY AED COETEACT 

§ 26. Possession , ownership and prescription. 
Ownership and possession are fully distinguished in Indian 
law. Possession is expressed by the derivatives of bhuj 
u to enjoy, use, possess” and the pronoun svarn “self” 
and its derivatives such as Svamin “owner,” Svatva, 
Svamya, Svamitva “right of ownership” as well as sub¬ 
stantives such as Dliana, Dravya, Eiktha etc. in the sense 
of “possession, property, inheritance,” serve to express 
ownership. The essence and origin of ownership have been 
the subject of philosophical disquisitions even in very 
ancient times 1 . 

Thus according to Gant. 10, 39 the sources 
of the right of ownersliip are inheritance, purchase, 
partition, seiznre (of unclaimed property) and finding, over 
and above which the Brahmans have the acceptance of 
presents, the Ksatriyas the booty of war or conquest and 
the Yaisyas and Sudras the wages for labour. In this 
connection the seiznre of an unclaimed property is of 
particular importance in establishing ownership. For this 
reason a person who makes a piece of fallow land arable 
by felling the trees on it becomes the owner of the soil (M. 


1. Applying the strict canons of law to the Smrtis Dr. Breloer 
has 'arrived at the conclusion (Kautatlya Studien, I. Das Grnndeigen- 
tum in Indien, pp, 36—37) that like the Greeks the Indians too 
never made any distinction between possession and ownership 
(‘rechtliche Herrschaft’ as opposed to ‘tatsacliliche Herrschaft’). As 
far as the older Smrtis are concerned Dr. Breloer is perfectly right, 
but he seems to have [taken no notice of the statement in the 
Smrtisahgraba quoted below. The author of the Smrtisaiigraha (and 
his followers) was fully conscious that there is something indefinable 
in ownership which cannot be proved by circumstantial evidence 
but by the science of law (Sastras). Tr. 
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9, 44). Similarly the hunted deer belongs to him who hits 
ft first; he who hits it later has shot his arrow in vain. 
A person earns a certain right even merely by cultiva ti ng 
a field which is lying fallow for the time being. In Indian 
inscriptions the expression is often met with that a village 
or a piece of land is presented bhumicehidranya/yena. 
It is clearly meant by this that the donee is endowed 
with all the rights of him who makes a fallow land arable 
for the first time and this is exactly the view of the law¬ 
books 1 . According to the latter somewhat similar rights 
upon apiece of land may he gained if it has remained fallow 
for 5 or 3 years or at least for 1 year (aiav\ khita , 
ardhakhila). True, the legitimate owner may reclaim it 
from the cultivator, but the latter may keep his profit 
and must be indemnified by the owner for his labours 
{My. 11, 23-27). 

According to other authors only the following 
three are the legitimate means of livelihood common 
to all the castes: inheritance, presents and the dowry 
of a wife. This classification of the means of livelihood 
is crossed by another, probably of later origin, according 
to which there are (1) seven white means of 
livelihood, namely, religious learning, bravery, mortification 
of the flesh, (the dowry of a) bride, teaching, sacrifice 
and inheritance ; (2) seven spotted means of livelihood, 
namely, lending money, agriculture, trade, the nuptial 
fee (for a girl), crafts, service and wages (for a service 
rendered); (3) seven black means of livelihood, namely 
bribe, gambling, bearing message, (causing) pain, forgery, 
robbery and fraud (Nar. 1,44-49. Of. Yi. 53). The 
profits gained by the employment of property, specially 
in sacrifices and other religious deeds, depend to a large 
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1. Biihler M 1, 74. 
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extent, on tlie manner in which this property has been 
earned. 

How little mere possession may give rise to 
the right of ownership is expressed in an oft-quoted text 
of the Smrtisamgraha : “If anybody holds something in 
his hands, he does not thereby become the owner of it; 
does it not happen, for instance, in the case of stolen goods, 
that the property of one is found in the hand of another ?” 
“Therefore”, continues the text, “the right of ownership is 
to he ascertained not through mere natural observation 
hut only by means of science (scistra) for otherwise it 
cannot be said reasonably that the property of one has 
been taken away by another. The legitimate means of 
livelihood, namely presents, booty, trade and service 
according to the order of the castes, have been separately 
enumerated in the science.” This conception that the true 
right of ownership may he recognised and established only 
with the help of science had taken root even at an early 
period in Indian Jurisprudence and philosophy hut also 
a reaction set in already at an early period from the side 
of those who emphasised that even the means of livelihood 
enumerated in the Smrtis are taken solely from the 
observation of daily life and after all, the legal rules of 
the Smrtis like the law T s of grammar, merely serve to 
exhibit and strengthen what is practised at all times 
and that therefore the right of ownership does not 
depend upon the science or the sacred laws (gastra) 
hut upon the experience of the world. 1 While the religio- 
scientific character of ownership wvas defended particularly 
by Jimltavahana, Baghunandana and other representatives 

1. The arguments of this opposite camp are worth quoting. 
Mitramisra says that although the Sastras recommend certain modes 
of acquiring property it does not follow that ownership cannot be 
valid without observing those directions, just as a man does not enjoy 
his meal the less even though he disregards the rules about keeping 
one’s face turned to a certain direction at the time of eating. Tr. 
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of Bengal the theory that “ownership is temporal ’ 5 —svatvam 
lauhikam —is represented already in the Mitaksara, then 
in the Smrticandrika, in the Viramitrodaya, Vyavahara- 
mayukha, Sarasvatlvilasa and other works of the south 
and the west. The last named South Indian work goes 
perhaps farthest in this direction, inasmuch as it asserts 
that ownership is originated only by worldly acts while 
the Mitaksara emphasises only the worldly effects of 
ownership. 1 

Usncaption which takes place before the eyes of the 
owner and with his permission is to be distinguished 
from the seizure of an unclaimed property which has 
been mentioned above as one of the means of live lih ood. 
The general law is that the legitimate owner forfeits his 
rights on a property if it is occupied by another, and he, 
though present, does not raise any claim within ten 
years (Gaut. 12, 37 ; M. 8,147 ; Vas. 16, 17 etc); the 
period of ten years appears also to be the usual period 
of prescription (Far. 13, 41). Yet this principle was 
clearly regarded to be dangerous and the attempt to 
hinder its effect by ordaining as many exceptions as 
possible is unmistakable. Thus as prescription presup¬ 
poses a possibility of the claim of the legitimate owner, 
it is not allowed when the legitimate owner is 
imbecile in spirit or a minor, i. e. less than sixteen years 
of age (Gaut. 1. c. etc.). In like manner the rights of a 
man who is not present are to be preserved, for which 
reason, e. g. a divinity student who performs an observ¬ 
ance abroad which occupies liim for 36 years or a 
travelling merchant may reclaim his property when he 
returns home ; his right of ownership is lost only after 
50 years of adverse possession if strangers occupy his 


1. Mit. (Bomb. 1882) 189; Viram. (ed. G. Sarlrar) 1, 12; May. (ed. 
Mandlik) 32; SarasvatlYilasa § § 401ff. 
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property and it will never cease to apply where friends 
and relatives are concerned (Quot. from Nar. 4, 7—10) 
Accordingly it is emphasised in the law of inheritance 
that an heir coming from abroad may claim from his 
family members the share which is his due even though 
he may he a descendant of the testator who had gone 
away in the third, fifth or even in the seventh generation 
(Brh. 25, 22—26). 

Moreover, it is essential that the possession 
should continue :without any interruption; usucaption 
takes place only if it can be proved by means of 
documents and witnesses that the house or field 
in question was not chinnabhoga , i. e. its possession was 
not interrupted (Brh, 9, 15; Mr. 13, 48). Cer¬ 
tain categories of proprietors enjoy this benefit of law 
that their property cannot in general he lost through 
prescription; this advantage is enjoyed by princes and their 
officers, women, Srotriyas and ascetics besides minors and 
halfwitted persons, already mentioned above (Gant. 12,38 ; 
Y. 2, 25 ; Brh. 9, 21 etc.). Prescription of course does not 
apply to a property which has been lent, deposited or 
mortgaged (Vas. 16,18 ; Nar. 1,81, etc.) and female 
slaves (M. 8,149 etc.) are not lost through adverse 
possession ; this law is perhaps meant for the concubines 
who are said to remain with their master even at a 
partition of property (Gaut. 28, 47). 

It is of particular importance in this respect whether 
the possession extends over immovables or over movable 
property. According to Gaut. 12, 39 besides the female 
slaves, animals and real estates too are not liable to 
prescription. This rule reminds us of one of the texts 
about the law of inheritance which asserts the indivisibility 
of the immovables (§ 23). The immovables, originally 
the only valuable possession, should under no circum¬ 
stances be lost to the family. Later authors however 
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stances be lost to the family. Later authors however 
often speak of the prescription of immovable property, only 
according to T. 2, 24 its possession should extend over 
twenty years, that is, double as long a period as in 
the case of movable properties. Later Smrtis 
generally advocate longer periods for usucaption and 
prescription ; thns Brh, 9, 7 speaks in general of 30 years 
Kitty. 8, 6 3 even of 60 years. 

Moreover, the law of the right of acquisition 
or possession (agama) was gradually developed. 
If the possessor can prove that the disputed property 
was earned through purchase, present or in any 
other legitimate way, then he must be left in the safe 
enjoyment of the same (YL 5, 185) ; on the other hand, 
one who cannot prove himself to he the legitimate 
owner by means of documentary evidence or otherwise, 
would be regarded as a thief and punished accordingly, 
however long he might have had the property in his pos¬ 
session (Nsr. 1, 85—87). Yet however according to the 
later authors there is a kind of legitimate usucaption 
without any title of ownership. 

Thus already in the case of the son of the first possessor 
the possession is regarded as more than mere right of 
acquisition if already between the first possessor and a 
pretender no dispute had arisen which was not afterwards 
satisfactorily settled. The possession (Bhukti) however 
becomes quite indisputable and independent of any right 
of acquisition when as tripuru§agaia it has lasted three 
generations. Thns we have expressions as pawru$% 
dvipauru $3, tripaurufi bhukti, “possession for one, two or 
three generations,” in which each generation is reckoned by 
36 years. The “possession for three generations” parti¬ 
cularly should be considered as possession from time 
immemorial; the Mit. and other commentaries explain 

1. Bandyopadhyaya, 242. Tr. 

26 
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this term by a period exceeding 100 years (Vi. 5, 
186 f.; Y. 2, 27-29; Nar. 1, 88-91; Brh. 9, 23-29 ; 
Katy. 8, 1-8). 1 2 The following rules involve an 
encouragement of pious gifts, viz. even a possession 
of three generations cannot prevail against a grant 
(Sasanct), and that a complex of immovables occurring in 
such a grant should wholly belong to him who actually 
possesses even only a part of it (Brh. 9, 30 18). 

The tendency to prevent an occupation and prescription 
of the family property by a stranger is connected with 
the original indivisibility of the same (§ 23) and may be 
observed even to-day in the customary law of the South. 3 
For this reason the family property is lost only after 
100 years of adverse possession and even then only if 
the possession is uninterrupted (“Nywedbliogy ’ ’=Hirav- 
adhibhoga ?); if possession is interrupted (“Suwedh- 
bhogy’ | =s SEvadhibhoga ?) the occupier has to hand 
over the property occupied by him to the legitimate owner, 
though however he receives compensation 3 . He who 
buys mortgaged immovable property from the mortgagee 
may, after 60 years, consider it as his own free property, 
excepting where the original proprietor has repeatedly 
raised his claim and thereby bas prevented its being lost 
to himself 4 . Even the expression Ehil has been pre¬ 
served in the modem dialects to signify fallow land 
(=Khila). In the third year after bringing it under 
plough it is called Kset=Ksetra 5 . The rights of the absent 
heir is carefully preserved particularly in the' Punjab, yet 
after returning home the heir has to make good the 
expenses of his relatives 6 . For the Sasanas see § 35. 

1. Bandyopadhyaya, 239 ff. Tr. 

2. West and Btthier (3rd. ed.) 692. 

3. Steele, castes 282 f. 

4. 1. c. 253. 

5. Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life § 797. 

6. Tupper 3, 145ff. 
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§ 27. Common fields and boundary disputes. It is 
more important fox the historian to arrive at a 
solution of the question whether communal or private 
property was the chief form of ownership than to decide 
whether the origin of property was secular or religious. 

The joint property of distant family relations was doubtless 
very much in vogue (§ 22); but the traces of a common 
property of the whole village community are much less Joint 
clear and the data in the Smrfcis are much less definite 
on this poiut. The village of course forms the political unit ownership, 
—the smallest unit in the scheme which the Smrtis 
(Vi 3, 7ff. etc.) prescribe for the management of an Indian 
principality. At the- head of the village stands the 
GrEmEdhipa or Grramam, GrEmakUta, GrEmapati or The^ ^ 
Pattakila of the inscriptions—the modern Patil, the gaaisation. 
GEmabhojakaof the jEtakas. It is a hereditary office though 
however the officers are appointed by the king; the 
village headman exercises the authority of a criminal 
police, imposes taxes on the farmers or exempts them from 
taxes and hands over the collected taxes to his superior 
after taking away his own share . 

The inhabitants of a village also jointly bear the j 0 j n t ir¬ 
responsibility of the theft of cattle which is sus- ES and 

pected to have been committed by one of the inhabi- JfX?^ 

tants of the village if the foot-marks of the stolen cattle villagers, 
may be followed up into their village and cannot be 
followed further from there (NEr. 14, 23). The village 
has definite boundaries on every side which mark it off 
from the neighbouring villages; see below. In a wide circle 
round the village extends the pastureland ; its breadth 
should be 100 ‘bows’, L e. 600 feet, or more according 
as it is a large village or a “city” (M. 8, 237; Y. 2,167). 

On the pasture land, winch on that account is reckoned 
among the indivisible properties (M. 9,219 ; Vi. 18, 44), 
graze and wander the cattle of the inhabitants of the 
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village under the surveillance of the cowherds who have 
to prevent the cows’ doing mischief to the adjoining 
fields (M. 8, 240 etc.). 

On the other hand the fields, mostly furnished 
with hedges, appear always to have belonged to individual 
proprietors (Ksetrin, Ksetrika, Ksetrasvamin), who therefore 
may demand compensation for injury done to their 
property (M. 8, 241 etc.). 1 The principle of ownership of the 
field also serves as the theme of comparisons and it is 
specially indicated when, for instance, it is said that if a 
seed is carried off by wind or water into another field and 
there generates into a tree and bears fruits, then it 
becomes the property only of the owner of this field (M. 9, 
54; N&r. 12, 56). The fruits of such trees as grow on 
the boundary line 'between two fields should belong 
to the owners of both the fields (Nsr. 11, 13). The tenant 
of a field who pays to the owner half the crops as rent, 
is called Ardhika, Ardhasirin (Vi. 57, 16 etc.); an idle 
tenant will be punished and must hand over the rented 
field to some other person for cultivation (Y. 2,158). 2 
Moreover, the organisations mentioned by Brh. 14, 21—26 
for jointly cultivating the soil have evidently nothing to 
do with the original jointtpossession of the fields becanse 
he recommends great caution in the selection of partners 
and describes these agricultural associations in connection 
with the rales of trading companies. 


1. Dr. Breloer however says that all this does not prove indivi¬ 
dual ownership (‘rechtliehe Herrseliaft’ as opposed to ‘tatsfichliche 
Herrseheft’) for even a simple possessor of the field would have 
enjoyed this protection of law (Kautaltya Studien, I. Das 
Gnmdeigentum in Indien, pp. 39 ft). TV. 

2. Meyer (Rechtsschriften p. 124) has translated this passage of 
Y. in quite a different manner and makes it yield a meaning which 
in his opinion proves Yds dependence on Kaut. who lays down 
that fields should be taken away from idle owners. But Meyer’s 
translation is based on a highly improbable interpretation of the 
word phalahaia,. TV. 
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Bather two anonymous texts quoted in the Mit. 191 f. 
(1, 1, 31 f. Colebrooke) may refer to a joint ownership and 
to the village community’s right of cancellation. One of 
these texts declares the sale of immovables to be generally 
inadmissible and even says that it is possible to mortgage 
it only with the permission (of those in authority); accord¬ 
ing to the other text alienation of the ownership of a 
piece of land is subject to six conditions, namely the 
consent of the village community ( svagrama ), of the 
relations , neighbours (samcmta) and of the heirs and 
the gift of gold and water (symbol of a gift). The com¬ 
mentators of course interpret this text in all possible 
manners; as for example, they find in it the assistance of 
the village community etc., in merely authenticating the 
act; yet however the passage may be a relic of a time 
or region in which the community actually possessed the 
right of prohibiting the alienation of property. 

That in general the villages were indeed secluded 
from outside but inside every village private property 
was in evidence 1 , is best proved by the rules of the 
Smrtis about boundary disputes which must have 
been one of the most common grounds of litigation. 
Here we have the boundary (s%ma, maryada) between 
two countries and villages as well as the boundary between 
to houses and fields. 

The boundary line is either visible (prakasa) or 
secret (aprakasa). By visible boundary generally the 
boundary marks (seiu) are meant, which according to 
M.8, 245 are best visible in summer when the sun has 
scorched all grass and plants ; the proper meaning of 
setu is “dike, ridge of earth” as the dikes are specially 
mentioned as boundary marks and even to-day, e. g. in 
Behar, they serve to indicate the boundaries of a field 2 . 
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1. See f.-n. 1 p. 204. Tr. 

2. Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life § 83S. 
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Natural boundaries too belong to the category of visible 
boundaries, particularly hills and rivers which serve to 
divide two adjacent countries or adjacent villages. Tall 
trees, as for instance holy fig-trees, palms, bamboos, 
banyan trees are likewise pointed out and further shrubs 
and briers, heaps of stones, natural or artificial elevations, 
ant-hills, lakes, ponds, wells, cisterns, canals, streets, 
depressions, ditches, sanctuaries, temples etc. serve 
the same purpose. 

Secret boundary marks are stones, bones, charcoal, 
potsherd, sand, ash, dried cow-dung and other objects 
not easily destroyed by earth which are filled in 
pots and buried in the ground on the boundary line 
for which reason such a boundary is called boundary 
of buried things (naidhml slma). The secret marks 
should he shown particularly to the children and the latter, 
when they grow up to be men should show them again to 
their children, and thus the knowledge of the boundary 
is propagated from generation to generation (Brh. 19, 
6 f.). Severe corporeal punishments and fines (Vi. 5,172; 
M. 9, 291; Y. 2, 155) are prescribed for shifting 
a boundary as well as for encroaching on an adjoining 
field, as for instance, if a man violates the boundary when 
driving the plough and goes boyond it. 

In the laws about the settlement of boundary disputes 
principally the case of dispute between two neighbouring 
villages has been taken into consideration. In these cases 
boundary marks have to he searched and evidences are to he 
taken, and the evidence of ancient and respectable inhabitants 
who are settled (maula) there for a long time is regarded 
as decisive, although particularly at that time they may 
live in another place; next, the evidence of the neighbours 
is taken or generally of those who often have to stop in 
the neighbourhood of the disputed boundaries, be it for 
ploughing or as cowherds, fowlers, snake-catchers, hunters, 
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fishermen, root-diggers and forest rangers of every 
sort. According to the commentators these people are in 
a position to know best the boundaries of the villages 
which may often lie on wastes or wildernesses 
on account of their unstable and changing mode 
of life, 

In order still more to enhance the solemnity of the 
event the witnesses or the neighbours selected as 
arbitrators are to put on red robes and red garlands, 
sprinkle earth over their heads and in this pageantry 
visit the boundary and fix it; otherwise a single 
person who enjoys universal confidence is appointed 
for this purpose (M. 8, 256; Y. 2,152; Far. 11,10). 
Such an act has the character of an ordeal ;it is therefore 
watched whether he who fixes the boundary is 
visited by any mishap within a short time in 
which case his decision is regarded as false 
(Eaty 18, 19). 1 2 Attempts are made to secure depend¬ 
able depositions by threats of high fines for giving false 
evidence. If the border people are bribed and intentionally 
give false evidence, distant neighbours should he heard 
(Katy. 18,10). a As a last resort, the king. should settle 
the boundary ; according to M. 8, 255 the king should be 
appealed to as a rule in all the boundary disputes and 
the names of the witnesses should he entered in a 
document; the boundary document slmapattm is also 
mentioned elsewhere. 

We have a whole series of successive appeals 
iu the case of disputes over a house or a field, 
namely, (1) decision of the boundary dispute by the 
neighbours; if they are not unanimous, (2) by means of 
documents ; (3) by the elders or other representatives of 
the village or the city or it should be decided by (4) un- 

1. Bandyopa&hyaya, 582. Tr. 

2. Ibid. 672. Tr. 
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interrupted possession for ten years (Sahkhalikhita). Also 
diff erences over gardens, plantations, wells, temples, tanks, 
inns, palaces, conduits for rain water and other immov¬ 
ables are mentioned—all of which reveals a highly 
developed individual property, 1 The rules connected 
with the changes of a river-bed and the boundary between 
two neighbouring villages or fields along this, river-bed 
remind us of the frequency of great floods in India : 
the gain or loss arising from it should be taken quietly 
as a disposition of Grod just as a man cannot resist a 
royal command; yet however if a piece of tilled ground is 
swept away by the floods and deposited somewhere else 
it should he left in the possession of the original proprietor 
till the harvest time (Brh. 19, 16—21). 

There are special laws about the dikes (setu) and 
wells on account of their importance, which along 
with a series of other rules with regard to policing are 
generally subjoined to the chapter on boundary disputes. 
If anybody constructs a dike on the land of his 
neighbour the latter should not obstruct him if there¬ 
by only a little land is lost and the gain in water more 
than makes up ’for the loss in ground. On the other 
hand he who repairs an old and dilapidated dike 
without as kin g the permission of the owner of the field, 
will not be allowed to use it ; that can be allowed only 
after the death of the owner and his heirs and after 
obtaining royal permission (liar. 11,17—22 ; Y. 2,156). 
The proprietors of two adjacent houses must be careful 
to have due consideration for each other ; thus it is for¬ 
bidden to obstruct or injure a veranda, window, drainage 
pipe or a shop etc. or to construct a privy, a fire-place, 
a receptacle for leavings or to dig a pit or to open a 
window or to drive a drainage pipe in the immediate 

vicinity of the neighbouring houses (Katy. 18,20 f. *, 2 Brh. 

1. See f.-n. 1 p. 204. Tr. 

2. Bandyopadhyaya, 583—584. Tr. 
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19, 24—26). A distance of at least three feet or two 
Aratnis must he observed (Vas. 16,12 ; Bay. 18, 22 1 ). 
Also public roads, bathing places, gardens etc. cannot be 
misused, defiled or obstructed for similar purposes (Nffr. 
11,15 f.; BrL 19, 27 f.; Eafcy. 19, 23—26 3 ). 

The joint ownership of the fields is often seen to-day 
specially in the Punjab. There the villages are divided 
into three classes according to the constitution of the 
land-tenure system, which in the official jargon are 
called Zamindaii, Pattidari and BhayacSra villages. In 
the Zamlndarl system properties are absolutely held in 
common, inasmuch as the whole of the proceeds of the 
pieces of land is put in a common coffer and is divided 
among the family-heads after the expenses have been 
deducted from it. In the Pattidari system the soil, held 
in common, is divided into lots (patti), as is found in 
private property, hut they can however be redistributed 
periodically. In the Bhayacara [bhratracara) system every 
family tills its own ground as its free property.. Some¬ 
times these three systems are regarded as historical steps 
from absolute common possession of the soil to 
pure private properly 3 . On the other hand Baden-Powell 
is of opinion that some of the Bhayacara villages came 
into existence through the decline of former village 
communities with joint ownership of the fields, but it is 
improbable that all of them came into existence in this 
way. The state of things described in M. is in his 
opinion preserved in the land tenure system of the 1ST. W. 
Provinces : the land is divided into small principalities, 
pure private property of individual families in the villages, 
great land-owners, nobles etc. through the villages being 
bestowed upon them as fiefs and the inheritance of these 

1. Ibid. 585. Tr. 

2. Ibid. 589-92. Tr. 

3. Turner 2,2 ; Mayne § 197 etc. 
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fiefs in their families so that they frequently become 
common property till it is divided again. 1 2 

In the Punjab on the other hand joint settlements of 
particular tribes appear to be the usual cause of joint 
ownership of fields 9 ; perhaps these tribes are meant by the 
agricultural organisations mentioned in Brh. As recom¬ 
mended by the Smrtis, common pasture grounds are often 
found even where the fields are private properties. 
Inscriptions often refer to fields which bear particular 
names or are designated by the names of their proprietors, 
so that here too purely private property is in evidence 
as prescribed in the Smrtis. The boundaries of villages 
in the four cardinal points are carefully described iu 
the donative grants, on account of which a village 
described in that manner is called caturaghatavkuddha 
“fixed by four boundaries”. Rivers, mountains, trees, 
hillocks, tanks etc. are utilised in marking the boundary 
if simply the names of the adjacent villages are not 
given. Also the boundaries of fields are fully described ; 
thus in a Sasana of 1091 A. D. the boundaries of a granted 
field is described in this manner : the names of the 
fields lying to the east and the south of it and the 
names of the owners of these fields are mentioned and the 
boundaries of a certain village are given as its western 
and northern boundaries. 3 About the fixing of the 
boundaries see § 34. In Behar even to this day there 
is a proverb about the necessity of keeping the 
boundary ridges in order, in which the farmer who 
does not look after the boundary ridges of his fields 
is compared with an ape fallen from a bough. 4 


1. Baden-Powell, A Manual of the Land Revenue Systems and 
Land Tenures ot British India (Calc. 1882)895 f. 

2. 1. c. 393-899. 

3. EX 1, 317 f. 

4. Grierson 1. c. § 834. 
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§ 28. . Interests . The movable property is differ¬ 
entiated from the real estate or the immovables (Sth&vara), 
literally “fixed and motionless property” which may 
consist of pieces of land, plantations, fields, woods, houses 
etc., including however also rents out of a piece of land 
and income from a donation (; nibandha , vrtti ); very 
probably cattle was the most primitive form of movable 
property, particularly animaLs giving milk ( dohya) and 
beasts of burden and animals used for riding {vahyci, 
vahana). The standpoint of the Vedas that the cows are 
the proper medium of trade is still in evidence particularly 
in many Prayascittas and in the compensation for murder 
and then also in marriage (arsa, § 16). Yet metal 
money is predominant, particularly the already very old 
XarsEpapa, 1 as in the laws of punishments most 
of which are fines (M. 8, 181—138 etc.). The formulas 
of oaths and ordeals are regulated according to the 
value of the disputed object estimated in gold (Vi. 9,4), 
and thus we find here a pure gold currency. The.Greek 
disignations I)Inara=dvnarios and Dramma=draxmy 
are mentioned only in later works and also the Suvarpa, 
which occurs at quite an early date, is later equated 
with the DinSra in value. Besides the money and the 
domestic animals, male and female slaves, who are 
comprehended in the term “two-footed,” ornaments, 
corns, fruits, metals, and other raw products, weapons 
and dresses are the principal items of movable 
property. 

In contrast to assets ( dhana ) there is the liability 
(r;i<x), and the development of the conception of the latter 
is the same as that of debitum and our [German] lSehuld 
(from skulan). The general significance “obligation” is 
still retained even in the Smrtis, and particularly in the 


1. Ommingham, Coins of 'ancient India (Lond. 1891) 1-8,42-54. 
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theory of the three-fold debt consisting of sacrifices, raising 
of a son and the recitation of the Veda, which has to he 
paid to the gods, ancestors and the Esis respectively. On 
the other hand the word rna is already known in the 
Veda in the sense of an obligation of payment and in 
Indian arithmetic too the conception of “minus” is express¬ 
ed by rna (“plus” by dhana or sva). 

“Recovery of debts” is the first of the eighteen 
titles of law ; in most of the laws regarding 
procedure, complaints of debts are referred to in the 

first line and even the whole procedure of witnesses 
forms only a part of the law of debts ill M. and Ear, 
The high antiquity of the law of debt is suggested 
also by its vigorous emphasis oil religious motives ; 
unpaid debts pursue the debtor even into Ills 
future birth, so that he is rehorn as a slave in 

the house of his creditor in order to pay off the 

debt by his labour and the religious merit of his 

sacrifices and penances is transferred entirely to his 
creditor (Ear. 1,7-9). On the other hand, similarly from a 
religious standpoint, the trade of a money-lender 
and particularly of the usurer (vardhumi) is regarded 
as immoral. Even in the extremity of distress a Brahman 
should not practise usury (Ear. 1,111); the usurer is 
placed on the: same footing as the thief (Y. 1,132) and 
in a future existence he is reborn as an epileptic (Yi. 
45,26). Also taking interest apart from all other 
considerations, even without exceeding the allowed 
rates, is a means of livelihood of doubtful quality 
(Far. 1,46) and according to Brh. 11,2 interest 
is : called Knsida because it is extorted from a 
hard pressed man by a centemptible (Eutsita) person. 
This means of livelihood is however permitted to the 
Vaisya. and in Spaddhama, the law in the time of 
distress, we find along with the above-mentioned 
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prohibition also the laxer view that in such times even 
Brahmans may live by lending money at interest (M. 
10,116 1; Y. 3, 42). 

As usury cannot be altogether stopped, it had to be 
limited as far as possible, and this the Smrtis attempt 
to do particularly by rules about the limit of the permis¬ 
sible rate of interest and the length of the period for the 
accumulation of interest. It is a general opinion that 
where gold has been lent the interests in arrear cannot 
exceed the amount of the principal and that the interest stops 
as soon as this maximum is reached. Opinions are diverg¬ 
ent regarding the maximum in the loan of other things 
which may be the result of the differences in local usages 
emphasised by Far. 1,105 1 The interest is paid in hind. 
According to the particularly detailed rules of Brh. 11, 
13—16 the accumulated interest in the case of clothes and 
base metals may make the debt treble, in the case of 
corns, fruits, beasts of burden and wool quadruple, in the 
case of vegetables quintuple, in the case of seeds and sugar¬ 
cane sextuple, in the case of salt, oil, intoxicating drinks, 
sugar and honey the interest may make the debt 
octuple, while in the case of grass, wood, brick, thread, 
stuffs from which spirituous liquor can he extracted, 
leaves, bones, leather, weopon, flowers, fruits either (accord¬ 
ing to one reading) the interest may increase unimitedly, 
or (according to another reading) no interest should be 
charged. 

This extraordinary amount of interest is possible 
on account of the fact that the rate of interest is very 
high and according to a rule which M. 8, 140 ascribes to 
Vas. and which is actually found in Vas.2, 51, the interest 
should be l 1 /* per cent, per month, that is 15 per cent per 
annum ; but if the debtor belongs to the lower castes and 
in the case of insufficient security, it may rise to 5 per cent, 
per month, that is 60 per cent, per annum, what according 
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to M. 8,152 is the maximum. Debtors -of higher castes 
should be favoured and the rates of interest decrease 
according as the debtor belongs to a high caste so that 
the Brahman has to pay only 2 per cent, per month in the 
case of loan without security. 1 If there is a particular risk, 
still higher rates may be charged ; thus merchants 
who wish to travel through a wilderness should pay 10 per 
cent and those who would make a voyage should pay 20 per 
cent (Y. 2, 38) because in such loans even the principal is 
endangered (M it.); generally any interest voluntarily 
promised should be paid by every man (Vi. 6, 3 etc.). 

The law-books seek to effect a limitation of 
usury also by forbidding certain particularly oppressive 
forms of interest and by declaring certain debts to be free 
from interest. Thus M. 8,153 forbids taking interest beyond 
one year and also such as is unapproved i. e., according to 
the oldest commentaries, all short period interests, 
interest on interests, periodical or monthly payable 
interests, and usurious interests fixed on special agreement 
as well as body interests, i. c. those which would have to 
be worked off by physical labour of a man or an 
animal ( kayika , according to another explanation daily 
payable interest). Of course this passage and other 
similar passages are in open discord with the rules of 
other law-hooks; M. himself in 8,155 permits compound 
interest in the veiled form that in the renewed agreement the 
interests in arrear should be added to the principal and the 
same process is observed to this clay. M. also allows the 
working off of a debt (8, 177). Inter alia, the following 
are mentioned on which no interest can be charged 2 : 
reward, gambling debts, improper promises (e. g. made to 


1, It is significant that Kautilya ignores tjie caste privileges in tiie 
law of debt. Tr. 

2. Cf. \ my ltd, Scliuldrecht, Sitzungsbeffckte d. b 'A& d. W 
1S77. 295 f. 
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a courtesan), deposits, tlie price for a purchased ware, 
friendly loans, loans particularly mentioned to be free of 
interest (nddhftra, which is explained as nigphalam rncum), 
and articles lent for use ( ytidtalca), as well as the property 
of a woman (Stildliana) used by the male relations with her 
permission, liabilities for securities, fines and the articles 
mostly of little value such as wood, grass, thread etc. men¬ 
tioned in Brh. 11,16 referred to above, the reading of which 
however is certainly faulty. Yet under certain circumstances 
e. g. if the debtor refuses to the take hack the property - 
or generally after the lapse of a short period, interests 
could be charged on some articles of these categories and 
indeed at the rate of 5 p. c. per month, which is another 
proof of the universality of this rate of interest.. 3 A loan 
is free of interest also when the creditor refuses to accept 
the due interest and particularly if the debtor deposits the 
interests with a trustworthy person (Y. 2,44). 

The expressions Kuslda and Kusidin are found already 
in the TS and in the Mruktaand the designation of percen¬ 
tage by numerical adjectives, occurring in M. 8,142, was 
already biown to PSniui 5,1,47 and he also uses the 
expression Vrddhi K interest” and on the other hand also 
speaks of articles lent for use (; yaoita , yacitaha) which 
are free of interest (4,4,21). Accordingly, no importance 
evidently should he attached to the statement of 
Megasthenes fragment 27 B, where it is said that the 
Indians are unacquainted with the conception of 
interest (onte daneizousi oute isasi daneizeshai 2 ). 
The Nasik inscriptions offer ns ancient epigraphieal 
documents for interests and the limit of the rate 
of interest from the first century A. D. downwards 8 . 

1. Hopkins perhaps goes a little too far when he says ‘no stipu¬ 
lation beyond five per cent, per mensem is legal” (CHI p. 287), Tr. 

2. .The Indians neither put money out at usury nor do they know 
how to borrow ( Me Crirtdie). Tr. 

3. Arch. Snrv. 17.1. 4, 101 ff. 
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Thus there are mentioned interests to the amount of 100 
for 2000 and 75 for 1000 K&hSpapas (Kars£pa$as) 
i. e., as these are very probably monthly interests, 60 p. c. 
and 90 p. c. respectively ; the first rate agrees with the 
rate of interest laid down in the Smrtis. 

T , . , Even at the present day the rate of interest is still very 

of interest high, particularly m the country. Thus m Bengal the 
preseat farmers have to pay 50 p. c. for advances in corn at the time 
of sowing to the Mahajan (Mahajana) “village banker” 
corresponding to the Knsldin or 'ardhusin of the Smrtis ; 
as laid down in the Smrtis, the interest is paid in kind 
and the Mahajan has the right: of a mortgage bottomry on 
the corn reaped. 2 p. c. per month is allowed tor advance 
in money 1 . In Behar where the ancient expression Mnl 
for “principal” (Mnla), Khaduka for “debtor” (KMdaka), 
Uclliar (UddhSra) for loans on which no interest can be 
charged are still in evidence, there is a whole series of 
different expressions which vary from province to province 
to designate the interest for seed-corn to be paid in kind 
after harvest and for every grade of the rate of interest, 
which here too often amounts to 50 p. c-. 2 According to 
Steele in Bombay, l H —1 p. c. per month were charged for 
loans on security from well-to-do farmers, but it is also 
seen in Puna and Southern Maliarastra that a farmer at 
Duplication the end of the year has to return VI* times as much or 
rton ofthe even double the amount of the grain lent to him. There is 
principal. a particular word ( clamupat ) in Makrathi to designate the 
principal doubled by interests ; when this doubling takes 
place, the interest as a rule, as laid down in the Smrtis, 
ceases to accumulate, though triplication (tripat) is allowed 
in the case of the loan of grains. Small trader’s have 
to pay sometimes even 6 1 /* per cent per week and the rate 

1. Pliear, Tlie Any an Tillage (Loud. 1880) 62—64 Cf. also KoMei 
ZYR 9,352 (according to Hunter). 

2. Grierson §§ 1475-81. 
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of interest also depends generally on the circumstances and 
the caste of the debtor. The money-lenders are often 
Brahmans. There are also loans on which no interest 
can be charged \ Dubois says that 20 p. c. is the 
minimum, 100 p. c. the maximum and 50 p. c. the usual 
rate of interest in Mysore 3 . 


§ 29. Debts , pledges and sureties . The liability 
for debts according to the earlier developed prin¬ 
ciples of the family law and joint property (§ 28), 
extends over all the members of the family if the debt is 
incurred for the benefit of the whole family (kutumbctrthe), 
particularly however the responsibility lies on tho chief 
of the house-hold (kutumbin) and passes over to his 
heirs, and here too as in the law of inheritance, taking 
admission into a religious order or disappearance is regard¬ 
ed as equivalent to the death of the testator (Vi. 6, 27-39 
etc.). How far the debts of the testator are transmitted 
to the descendants is a matter of dispute, for e,g. accord¬ 
ing to Vi. 1. c. and Far. 1,4 only the sons and grandsons 
are liable and according to Brh. 11,49 the grandsons have 
to pay only the principal without interests, while on the 
other hand, according to Nar. 1,6 the great-grandsons too 
are liable for the debts of the great-grandfather. The 
same difference of opinion may he seen also in the comment¬ 
aries. Thus the Mit, on Y. 2, 50 advocates the view of 
Brh. that the liability fox the debts does not extend to the 
great-grandsons and that even the grandsons are respon¬ 
sible only for the principal shorn of interests. On the 
other hand, according to Asahaya on NSr. Lc. the great- 
grandsons too are liable for the debts and he illustrates 
this by an alleged case dealt with in a court of Pataliputra 
ill which the son and the grandson of the debtor quickly 
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1. Steele, Castes 266 ff., 247. 

2, Dubois, People of India 496. 
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died one after another and the great-grandson tried in 
vain to escape the liability of payment. 

The narrower circle of Sapipda relations stretches 
up to the great-grandson and so here too, as in the 
law of inheritance, the religious motive connected 
with the funeral sacrifice plays a prominent part. 
Therefore, even the absence of assets does not free 
the sons from the liability for the debts of the father. 
On the other hand immoral promises of payment 
such as gambling debts and tavern scores of the 
father are not binding on the sons and as little binding 
are the debts of a father who was rendered unfit for legal 
business on account of some bodily or spiritual defect 
(Brh. 11,51 ; Katy. 10,53 f. 1 etc.). The head of the 
family is in general not liable for those debts which the sons, 
the wife or other members of the family have contracted 
for purposes other than those of the household. Only in the 
case of those professions in which tlie man can support 
himself only with tlie help of the wife, e. g. in the case 
of washermen, shepherds, actors and sailors, the debts of the 
wife are said to be always binding on. the husband (Vi. 
6,37 etc.). After the death of tlie husband the wife is 
responsible for those debts of his which she contracted 
together with him or which she has expressly recognised 
and she is also liable for her husband’s debts if she in¬ 
herits his property or receives from him a command of 
payment at the time of his death ; in the absence of 
assets or sons the liability may fall also on him with 
whom the widow lives, inasmuch as lie is to some extent 
the heir (Nar. 1,16,22). 

At the payment of a debt as well as at the time of 
giving back a deposit (§30) the same forms are to be 
observed as when launching on them (Vi. 6, 1). Therefore 
if it was contracted orally or with written documents 


1. Bandyopaclliyaya, 437 ff. 7V. 
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before witnesses, the same witnesses must be present also 
when it is paid back (Vi. 6,24 ; Y. 2,94). If a written 
contract had been made, as was usually the case 
at least in later times, the creditor must give it back or 
tear it or give the debtor an acquittance ; part payments 
too must every time be noted down on the back of the 
bond of debt, or if it is not at hand, a special acquit¬ 
tance must be given for them (Vi. 6,25 f. ; Y. 2,93). If the 
creditor refuses to give acquittance for a sum which has 
been paid he will forfeit the rest of his dues, and 
moreover the amount which has been paid to him but for 
which he has given no acquittance begins to accumulate 
interests for the debtor as it had till then done for the 
creditor (Nar. 1,115). Accumulation of interest stops if 
the creditor does not accept the offered payment (out of 
greed, iu order to get further interests, according to the com¬ 
mentators); yet according toY. 2,44 this happens only when 
the debtor deposits the money with a disinterested party. 
Among several concurring demands, according to Katy!, 
the oldest one is to he satisfied first; exception however 
should be made in favour of the demands of a Brahman 
or a king which shall he satisfied before all others. The 
Brahmans appear to be favoured also iu another way; 
after the death of a creditor of this caste the debtor shall 
pay back the debt not only to his descendants or near 
or more distant relations, but shall pay it to other Brah¬ 
mans on failure of such relations and if Brahmans too 
cannot be . found, it should be thrown into water (Nar. 1, 
112 f.). About the recovery of debts see § 53. 

N&i\. 1, 117 says that the guarantee (to the 
creditor) may be of two kinds: a surety and a pledge. 
Pledge of property and personaL security appear to 
have been equally, developed, yet' however the law 
of pledges is dealt with more fully and plays the chief 
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1. Bandyopadhyaya, 434. Tr. 
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part even at tlie present day. The pledge is called Ad hi 
“deposit” or Bandha, Bandhaka “binding, bond”. Hypotheca¬ 
tion is not mentioned in Ancient Indian Literature, 1 there 
is only pledge of property, all the same whether it consists 
of immovable or movable properties. Of the various 
kinds of pledges those which may he enjoyed ( bhogya) 
and those that are to be preserved uninjured ( gopya) 
QSTar. 1, 125 etc.) are most important. Pledged immovable 
properties which may be used, such as for instance, a 
house, a field, a fruit garden, appear as a rule actually to 
have been used; the income made out of it was the 
interest. Also male and female slaves, oxen, cows and 
other house-hold animals are mentioned as usable pledges. 
The pledgee is responsible for the injury, loss and deprecia¬ 
tion of a pledge excepting when vis major is the 
cause thereof and he forfeits the interests in the case of 
illegal handling of the pledged property which was to be 
preserved uninjured and is punishable if he maltreats a 
pledged slave; on the other hand the debtor has to 
replace a pledged property which has become valueless 
without there being any fault on the part of the creditor, 
and if he does not prefer it he has to pay off the debt. 
Different grades of the right of mortgage are naturally 
excluded, because a pledge is valid only when it is actually 
in the possession, of the creditor. 2 For that reason only 
the first mortgage is valid in the case of repeated mort¬ 
gages of the same property with different creditors and if 
it is mortgaged with various creditors at the same time the 
priority of the possessor or superior right is the determina¬ 
tive factor or the pledge is divided among the creditors. The 
debtor could any time demand the restoration of the mortgaged 
property on payment of the debt and the accumulated 


1. F’. V. Son (Hindu Jurisprudence, p. 186} has shown that hy¬ 
pothecation was known at least in Bengal. Tr. 

2. But see f.-n. 1, Tr. 
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interests, which according to the rule mentioned above could Pledges 

not exceed the amount of the principal, for in principle p?^senbecl 

“pledges cannot he prescribed.” This principle is particularl y JStees 

applicable in the case of usable pledges which are ac-cor- Sly dear 

dingly to be given back to the debtor as soon as the gj 11x0 

redoubling of the debt takes place as the result of the 

accumulation of interests and the whole amount which is 
1 

thus due is realised through usufruct. According to another 
and perhaps a later view even in the case of usable pledges 
either the forfeiture of the same or the cessation of 
usufruct after the expiry of a fixed period may be stipu¬ 
lated, Stipulations for forfeiture were of common, practice, 
e. g. after a term of 2, 5 or 10 years, in the case of pledges 
to be preserved uninjured ; even without such stipulations pledges 
they would be forfeited as soon as the interests in arrear 
have reached the amount of the principal or after 20 years; 
yet in favour of the debtor a respite of 10 or 14 days Respit0 fol , 

is arranged or a court warrant is given for the sale of the tlx© debtor, 

pledged property and partly also the refunding of the excess 
arising out of this sale is arranged for. The creditor too Unusable 
may get satisfaction by reverting to enjoying the pledged clmiSed 
property from merely holding it in custody. Gold and 11 
precious stones, garments and stuffs are particularly 
mentioned as properties of pledge which are merely to be 
held in custody, but also slaves, horses, copper utensils of 
cooking etc. could be pledged in this way. Such pledges 
could be kept in custody also ,-by a pledge-keeper 
(adhipala) instead of the creditor himself l . 

Sureties, called Pratibhu “representative” or Lagnaka 
“bail” can be held responsible not only for the 
payment of a debt (dana), but also for appearance gg VerL 
(i darSana or upa&thana ,), for delivering tbe debtor’s 
assets (rnidravyarpana ), for delivering a pledge 

1. For the original documents about the above see my ind. 

Sehuldrecht 1, c. 298—307. 
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(grhUabandhopasthana) and for reliability (vidvasa or 
pratyccya ), i. e. for the good conduct of the debtor or 
for his capacity to pay. In a law-suit (vade), either 
for the complainant or for the accused, a surety may 
stand for the performance of an ordeal ( divya , 
Sapathci- ), for assurance (dbhaya), i. e. protection against 
a sudden injury, or for a writteu document (iekhye 
hie). The first five kinds of sureties may eventually 
be held responsible for the payment of the debt, in 
which however the creditor has to proceed with utmost 
mildness and must allow respite. 

Regarding the inheritance of the obligations of surety¬ 
ship a historical development of the same seems to lie 
before us from its absolute uninheritability to its inherit- 
ability by the son, in whose case it is restricted only to 
the principal. 1 According to some authors even the son is 
responsible only in the case of the suretyship for payment 
and the suretyship for delivering the pledge. The 
choice of a surety should never fall on such persons who 
on account of their position and qualifications or on 
account of their special connections with the debtor or the 
creditor cannot qualify themselves for going bail. For 
this reason, e, g. dependants, royal officers, ascetics, un- 
propertied or unknown persons, friends or enemies are 
excluded. Near relations too cannot stand surety for one 
another if'they :live on a joint property. If there are 
more than one sureties it depends on the nature of the 
previous agreements whether they should jointly pay off 
the whole debt or each of them should pay off the part of 
the debt guaranteed by him. The regress of the surety 


1. This statement Is apparently based on M. 158-162. Meyer 
(Rechtsselirlften, pp. 308-4} says however that it is wrong to hold surety¬ 
ship to have been mnnheritable originally, lor already Kaut speaks of 
inheritable suretyship. But even apart from the faot that Kaut.’s 
date is still uncertain it is very likely that the kernel of M. is very 
old (Ind. Hist. Quarterly, 1927, pp. 808ff.), Tr. 
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against the debtor generally amounts to the doable of 
what he has paid under compulsion but in the case of 
natural products, under certain circumstances, it is said 
to rise even to the eight fold. 

Mutual suretyship of family members is still found 
in the South according to Steele, but the creditor in such 
cases holds, the head of the family specially responsible 
for the debt 1 ; now however by English legislation the 
responsibility of the heir for the debts of the testator has 
been restricted to the amount of the wealth inherited bv 
him. About modem bonds of debt see § 35. Among pledges 
different kinds of usable pledges are seen even at the 
present day for which the ancient designation Bhogyadhi 
is still in vogue in Kanara. The pledgee has still to 
compensate for the pledged property if it is lost and still 
as in old days this obligation is escaped if the loss is 
due to fire, floods or another force majmre. Precious 
stones, cotton and silk stuffs, metal vessels, money in a 
sealed bag and similar things are handed to the creditor 
only to he kept by him in custody and not to be used. 2 In 
Behar the pledge is generally called Baiidhik=Bandlia of 
the Smrtis ; in the pledge of immovable properties 
distinction is made between the usufruct of a piece of land 
for a certain period by which the principal and the interests 
are annihilaied, the usufruct which serves to satisfy only 
the interests and the pledge which becomes the property of 
the creditor if the debtor cannot pay off the principal 
within a certain period 3 . In the Punjab too the usable 
pledge is the most common form of pledges 4 . According to 
Steele many of the rules about suretyship are still observed 
in the South. 5 Thus there are four kinds of suretyship: 

1. Steele, Castes 265 f. 

2. 1. e. 247-257. 

B. Grienson § 1481 f. 

4. Tupper 3, 218 ff. 

5. 1. c. 274-276. 
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for payment, for appearance, for loyal behaviour and 
mutual suretyship. Responsibilities of suretyship go 
down to the sons in the first case and under certain cir¬ 
cumstances also in the next two kinds of suretyship. The 
surety is mostly responsible only for the principal. Ascetics 
agents, women and near relations cannot stand security. 


'Different 
kinds of 
deposits. 


Responsi¬ 
bilities of 
the depo¬ 
sitary. 


§ 30. Deposit and treasure trove. The development 
of the law of deposits is expressive of the universal in¬ 
security of person and property. Brh. 12, 2 speaks of fear 
of king, robbers etc, and the purpose of cheating one’s 
co-heirs as motives for a deposit. A deposit ( niksepa , upa- 
nid/ti , nyasa) may either be open or closed; the closing 
is usually performed by sealing up the deposit or keeping 
it in a casket or a hag. Also a deposit received from a third 
person ( anvadhi , anvahita ), a deposit handed over in the 
absence of the house-holder to his family or servants 
{nyasa), a thing lent for use in a festival etc. ( y delta , 
ydeitaka\ that which is given to a merchant for business 
purposes or to an artizan for him to work upon, mutual 
deposits ( pratimjdsa ) and other kinds of deposits are 
mentioned (liar. 2,14 f.; Brh. 12, 15; Ilaty. 11,1\) 

The depositary is punished if he misappropriates the de¬ 
posited property or uses it iu any other way than is expressly 
allowed and he is also to make good the deposited property 
if it is lost through his own fault. In the investigation 
of the question of debt particular importance is attached to 
the point whether the depositary kept the deposit apart 
from his own valuable articles and thus failed to bestow 
upon it equal care and in general whether he did not pay 
necessary attention to it; he is not guilty if the deposit 
is lost through fire, flood, theft or through (confiscation by) 
the king or generally through a vis major {daiva) or if 
he has timely warned the depositor of the threatening 


1. Bandyopadhyaya, 472. Tr. 
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danger. The most sensible act is never to accept a deposit; 
jet however high religions merit maj be gained by faith¬ 
fully keeping a deposit, while on the other hand, its mis¬ 
appropriation. is as great a sin as the murder of a near 
relative (Brh. 12, 6—8). 

The law-books display a great deal of imagination 
in laying down means of preventing the embezzle¬ 
ment of tlife deposit by the depositary which probably took 
place very frequently: one should choose only a reliable and 
well-to-do man as depositary; witnesses may be called 
who must he present at that time as well as at the time 
of giving hack the deposit; also the seal etc. must he 
intact when the deposit is given hack; where witnesses 
are lacking the judge should test the houesty of the 
depositary by having another article deposited with him 
through the secret police and. watching whether he gives it 
back or not; in a difficult ease an ordeal may he resorted 
to, particularly in the case of secret deposits (M. 8, 
179—184; Mr.. 2,4 ; Brh. 12,14). Embezzlement of, or 
falsely claiming, a deposit is. severely punished. 

The same motives which urge a man to deposit 
his valuables with a reliable person cause Mm also 
to bury his treasure in the earth. If such a treasure 
(nidhi) is found anywhere it becomes the property 
of the Mug because he is the lord of the earth 
with all that is found in it 1 ; or the finder may 
keep Ve (Gant. 10, 43, 45 ; Vas. 8,18 ; M. 8, 39 ; Mr. 
7,6). A Brahman, particularly a learned and dutiful 
Brahman, may keep the whole of a treasure trove found 
by him (Gaut 10,44 etc.). This seems to have been 
the original theory; usually however the king is less 


1. Jayaswal (Hindu Polity, Part H, p. 174 ff.) however has 
shown that Hindu jurists and law-givers never considered the king to 
be lord of the earth. Tr. 

29 
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thought of 1 . If a member of any caste other than, that 
of the Brahman finds a treasure, he must inform 
the king and after delivering the sixth part—the usual 
share of the king also in taxation—lie may keep the rest 
for himself ; whoever fails to send information must 
deliver the whole treasure trove and may he punished also 
otherwise ; if the king himself finds the treasure, he 
may retain half of it for himself; the other half he must 
give away to Brahmans (M. 8,35-39 ; Y. 2,34 f. ; Yi. 
3,56 ft.). 

Yi. 3,59 ff. casuistieally develops the result 
of the caste distinction in the finder. A Ksatriya must 
always give away of the treasure trove to the king 
and l k to the Brahmans; a Yaisya Vi to the king and V* to 
the Brahmans ; a Sndra 5/12 to the king and 5 /i 2 to the 
Brahmans. The procedure about lost properties which 
have been found and delivered to the king is connected 
with these rules ; the king can claim a share also of 
these finds, he can even completely take possession of it 
after the expiry of a certain period (M. 8,30 ft. etc.). On 
the other hand he must restore the property uninjured to 
the legitimate owner which was stolen and was then 
seized by his police (M. 8,40 ; Y. 2,36.). 

In the poetical literature the AIrcch. offers us a well- 
known instance of a deposit, the depositing of ornament 
(alatfikarany as a) ; the ornament is then stolen and 
the depositary holds himself bound to make amends for 
it. In the Bajatar. 8,123 ff. a king famous for his 
accurate judgments uses a stratagem of the kind of 
tricks recommended in the Smrtis in order to arrive at a 
clue in a case of embezzlement of a large sum which the 
owner had deposited with a merchant; the convincing 
proof of the faithlessness of the depositary (nyasadharin) 

1. Kant- however allows the king to seize the whole of a Measure 
trove specially if it is large. Tr. 
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is gained when he produces quite new coins as belonging 
to the remaining part of the deposit which could be 
possible only if the deposited sum had been constantly in 
use. 

The difference between the open, closed or 
sealed deposits is still expressed by special terms in 
Bihar! which however do not agree with the Smrtis \ 
The customary law of Bombay recognises depositary’s 
obligation to compensate for illegal use or loss of a 
deposited property and other principles of ancient law * 
According to an example occurring in Kajatar. 7, 499, the 
treasnre trove may also be wholly the property of the king, 
yet however according to El 1, 400, 27 he can transfer 
his claim upon the treasnre trove to the donee as a 
special privilege when making presents of villages. Also 
according to the customary law of Bombay the treasures 
which are found on unclaimed land should revert to the 
government; in other cases too the share of the govern¬ 
ment is Ve or V< as laid down in the Smrtis; in the days 
of the Mahrattas the Brahmans and other higher class 
people were allowed to take complete possession of a 
treasure trove®. 

§ B7. Presents and charitable gifts, Presents ( dana ) 
play an important role not only in worldly life, as for 
instance it has been the primary cause of the development 
of the theory of the personal property of women (§ 25), 
but it is still more important for religion (< dharma ), for 
the right of accepting presents is the most important 
privilege of the Brahmans. In worldly connections the 
presents fall under the title:of law datlasya ‘napakarma 
or dattapradaniham “resumption of gifts” or “retraction 

1. Grierson, § 1480. 

2. Steele," 242-246, 

3. Lc. 283-285. 
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or promises” (M. 8, 212—214; Liar. 4,1—12) or, as 
Brh. 15,1 says, the lav of valid or invalid gifts—of what 
may or may not be given. The rules about presents and 
gifts of a religions nature ( dharmartham) are described 
at a much greater length in the Smrtis and the Puranas 
—e. g. they fill a big volume of Eemadri. Even in the 
Vedic literature the sacrificial fee (daksina) and generally 
all presents to Brahmans play an important part The 
more valuable the present, the greater is the reward in 
heaven. The 10 or 16 great gifts (mahadana) are 
particularly emphasised: according to the Bhavisyapiirapa 
the 10 gifts consist of gold, horses, sesamum, elephants, 
female slaves, carriages, land, houses, girls and a brown 
cow; the tulapurusa , i. e. gold or valuables of the weight 
of a man, tops the list of the 16 gifts. 1 

Besides gold land was very much coveted by the 
Brahmans. Already Vi. 3,81 £ advises the king to present 
land to the Brahmans and to have a deed of gift prepared 
on a piece of cotton cloth or copper plates for the attestation 
of the gift and for the purpose of informing the future rulers 
of the gift; it should contain the name and the family tree 
of the donor, a description of the gift and a reference to 
the meritoriousness of the gift and the sin of every 
encroachment on the same. Later Smrtis have very 
detailed rules for the preparation of these deeds (§ 35). 
Besides land particularly fields, houses or whole villages, 
by which only the right of taking the taxes out of it is 
meant, pensions {nibandha) too are bestowed, for instance 
the fixed monthly or annual payments of guilds of mer¬ 
chants for the maintenance of a temple. The king should 
also do his utmost to provide everything for the corporations 
of learned men, to procure them maintenance and erect 
a building for them in his capital (Y. 2,185—191, of. 


1. Hemadri 1,19. 
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Br3i. 17, 2 E). Also real monasteries (matha) are mentioned 
which should be bestoweed upon Brahmans and ascetics. 

Public works (pftrta) too are not considered to be less 
meritorious, such as the establishment of shelters for the 
poor and for travellers ( dharmaiala ), sinking wells and 
constructing cisterns and water stations {prapcu), digging 
tanks apd laying public gardens etc. The Puragas 
deal with this subject very exhaustively 1 from which it 
is also clear that it was not always a gift hut mere 
resignation of proprietory right {uisarga), as for 
instance even the liberation of a bull (Yi. 86 etc.) at 
the Sraddha ceremony falls under this head. To these 
pious, acts further belongs the establishment of images of 
gods and temples and the repair of the same if they are 
dilapidated or damaged. Important immunities and 
privileges are connected with the gifts. Thus exemption 
from taxes is warranted to the donee (cf. §35), and a 
man who has promised a present to a Brahman may 
be sued for it as for a debt (Katy. 14, 4) 2 etc. Intentional 
alteration and forging of a royal grant shall he punished 
with the first amercement and death respectively (Y. 2, 
295 ; M. 9, 232); if a man does not fulfil his promise of 
constructing a house for the assembly or a water station 
or a temple or of digging a tank and laying a garden, or 
oh constructing roads and of similar pious works of 
public utility, his property shall be confiscated and he 
will be banished from the city (Brh. 17,11—13). 

On the other hand care should be takeu that gifts are not 
bestowed on undeserving persons ; those gifts which are 
made with a pious intention but are spent otherwise are 
therefore invalid as well as if there are fraud, bribery, fear, 
enmity and other illegal and ignoble motives at the root 
(M. 8, 212 ; Nar. 4, 9—12 ; Brh. 15, 8—11 etc.). It is a 
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1. Of. M&ncllik 333-344. 

2. Bandyopadhyaya, 513. Tr. 
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sig nifi cant fact that it is held to he necessary to put a 
curb on. the pious zeal by declaring the gift of the whole 
property invalid, at least when there is male issue (Har. 
4,4 etc.) ; ali that remains after the costs of maintaining 
and clothing the family have been defrayed may he given 
and if anybody gives still more then “what formerly 
tasted like honey should be changed into poison” (Brh. 15, 
3). Gift once bestowed cannot he lost through usurpation 
by an outsider ; for this reason the property of a learned 
Brahman is reckoned among things that cannot become 
the property of another through prescription (M. 8,149 
etc.). 

An historical instance of a Tulapurusa is given by the 
minister Candesvara of Mithila who in the year 1314 
A. D. gave to an assembly of Brahmans his own weight 
of gold £ Mandlik, the well-known author of “Hindu 
Law”, gave away his own weight of silver in 1875 or 76 
in Wai near Sattara (Blihler). The inscriptions afford us 
the richest documents of gifts and presents of every kind. 
Already king Asoka boasts of the construction of mango 
parks and other plantations, wells, serais and water 
stations on the roads 3 . The foundation of a monastery 
for ascetics (lapasaraath a) is for instance mentioned in 
an inscription of 1114 3 ; erection of temples and establish¬ 
ment of images of gods are often accompanied by special 
endowments for the maintenance of the same and for the 
observation of the cult—all of which are managed by 
special committees ( godhijana ) ; particularly however 
villages, fields and pieces of land of every sort are 
given to Brahmans. Also houses, gardens, shops 
tanks and canals etc. appear in the documents of gifts. 


1. Cf. WZKM 4,72. 

2. El 2, 270-274. 

3. Ml,36 
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Donations payable at fixed intervals or daily 1 correspond 
to the STibandha of the Sinttis. See § 35 for the formula 
of grants. 

A very old specimen of all possible kinds of 
presents is found in the cave inscriptions of Usahliad&ta 
in l lsik 2 of about the first century A. D. who relates 
there inter alia that every year he has fed 100000 
Brahmans, given 100000 cows and 16 villages to 
Brahmans, given wives to 8 Brahmans, built a staircase 
at a holy bathing place on the river Banas and rectangular 
serais and gardens, dug tanks and sunk wells for drinking 
water, built ferries, inns, water stations, cisterns and a cave 
for monks and assigned a field to the monks living in that 
cave for their maintenance, and that he has invested 
money in guilds of merchants on interest etc, 

Various gifts for religions and charitable purposes 
are seen even to this day ; in Behar 3 they are 
called Samkalp=Samkalpa "‘the introductory part 
of the ritual of gift which proclaims the intentions 
of the donor,” the given land is everywhere called 
Devotar, Devasthan “the land belonging to a god” 
(the latter term is found even in the inscriptions). The 
management of these Devotars, according to the statement 
in the document of the gift, is either retained in the 
family of the donor or it may devolve on the chief of the 
temple priests or of the community after whose death it goes 
down to his successors. Interesting statements about the 
magnitude of the Devotar in Rajputana at the beginning 
of this [nineteenth] century may be found in Tod’s 
Rajasthan ; thus at that time a great part of the state of 
Mewar (Udaipur) belonged to the mendicant orders. In 
the monasteries the board of directors is either 

1. Cf. ZDMG 44, S55 ff. El 1, 288. 

2. Arch. Surv. W. I. 4, 99ff. 

3. Grierson § 1209. 
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elective or it is fixed by its predecessor or it is either 
appointed by the government or by the donor and his 
family. The freedom from taxation is observed even 
to this day in the case of lands given away for religious 
purposes before 1765 \ 
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§ 32. Wages, hire and compensation. Among the 
rules about the wages for service those which deal with 
field labour are the oldest. Cowherds are usually paid 
iu Mud, inasmuch as they receive a part of the milk; 
according to others they receive also a certain percentage 
of the animals entrusted to them, e. g. a- calf for every 
100 cows ; they are however also punishable for wickedly 
deserting the herd and for illegal milking. With the 
break of day they have to drive the cattle to the meadow 
and bring them hack to the stall at dusk un diminished and 
uninjured. 

The cowherd will have to compensate for any 
injury that may occur to the cattle during that time 
excepting when he can prove that he had not slackened 
necessary attention for the cattle, for instance if he had 
defended his herd as best as he could against the attack 
of wolves or cried for help in the case of an attack by 
robbers. For damages to fields done by the herd he suffers 
punishments varying according to the amount of the 
damage and his own guilt but the duty of compensation 
in this case falls upon his employer; yet however there are 
cases in which both of them are allowed immunity from 
punishment, e. g. if the field is without fence or if the 
cowherd was ill or if any accident had befallen Mm, 
if the cow had calfed very recently or if the cow was 
unusually obstinate (Gaut. 12,18—26 ; Y. 2, 159— 
165; Yi. 5, 137—150 ; M. 8,229—244; Nar. 6,10— 
17 ; 11, 28—41 ete.'j. There is a difference of opinion 


1. H. Cowell, Tagore Law Lectures (Calc, 1870) 65—69, 
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in this case as to whether over and above the 
obligation to compensate for the injury done by his 
cattle the owner has to pay the fine imposed on him, 
in which case the cowherd comes off with a sound 
flogging. The generally recognised principle seems to have 
been that the owner alone was responsible if there was no 
cowherd yuth the cattle. 

The punishment of flogging, according to Ip. 
2 , 28, 2 f. is generally to he applied to a cowherd 
or a field labourer (klnafa) who does not perform Ms 
duty. The wages of the field labourer or the plough¬ 
man (krslvafa) shall consist, like those of the cowherd, 
if no other agreement is made, of a portion of the profit 
(ef, Ip. 2, 28,1). Thus according to Brh. 16,11—13 he 
should receive Vs of the produce if he gets besides it also 
free living and quarters and Vb if he gets nothing else. 
Nar. > 6, 3 and Y. 2,194 speak only of i/io; on the other 
hand the Aidhika or Ardhaslrin (M. 4, 253; Vi. 57,16; Y. 
1 , 166) performed his service, as his name suggests, for 
half the proceeds of the crops. 

Later authors give a classification of various wages for 
labour. The warrior stands first, after him comes the 
field labourer, load carriers and domestic servants occupy 
the lowest place (Nar. 5, 22—24 ; Brh. 16, 10 f.). In all 
these kinds of service, even in the case of the servant of 
a merchant, a share of the profit may also he stipulated for 
instead of the wages ; in shorter periods of work very 
probably a fixed sum was stipulated for as a rule (Brh. 16, 
9 ). idle employees who do not perform or finish their duty 
shall receive no wages, or shall return double the amount 
received as wages or shall also pay a fine ; yet however 
illness is recognised as a legitimate eaiuse of hindrance 
to work. On the other hand the employer who without 
any ground refuses to pay the stipulated wages may he 
compelled to do it and a fine is imposed upon Mm ; he 
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may pay for the special performances of Ms employees as 
he wishes. The employees must look after the implements 
of their master and must compensate for any damage 
done to those implements or to any property of the master, 
excepting what is caused by force majeure. 

Similar rules are applied also to transport agreements. 
Thus the transporters are responsible and punishable 
for the damage to the cargo caused by their own 
negligence ; in the case of unintentional negligence 
of the duties of agreement, they must pay a 
compensation the amount of which depends upon the 
particular circumstances. On the other hand however 
the the owner of the cargo has to pay compensation if he 
withdraws from the agreement without mutual consent 
and it is for Mm to take care of a servant who may 
fall ill on the road ; in the case of an interruption of the 
transport for which the transporter is not guilty, e. g. on 
account of the attack of robbers, he must pay the trans¬ 
porter for the portion of the journey already accomplished 
(Vi. 5,153—159: M. 8, 215—217 ; Nar. 0, 4—9 ; T. 2, 
193—198 ; Katy. 15, 16—18 etc. 1 ). 

The position of the pupil {$hyo) with Ms teacher 
and of the apprentice {anievasiw) with Ms master is also 
considered in the light of the relation between master 
and servant QSTar. 5, 3, 8—21). The rules for the 
conduct of a Brahmacarin who spends the period of 
Ms learning, up to the completion of Ms study of the 
Yeda, with a Guru and during this period who has 
to show also outwardly every Mnd of respect to 
the teacher and even to Ms family, are usually given in 
religious law, and that in the most exhaustive manner; 
they constitute one of the chief factors of Isramadharma 3 . 
The apprentice too must continue with Ms master 


1' Bandyopadhyaya. 539-40. Tr. 
2. Of. e. g. Ap, 1, 2-42. 
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till the expiry of his period of learning and shall render 
him services ; the master shall treat him as his son and 
must not employ him in works of a different nature. At 
the end of the period of learningthe pupil must remunerate 
his teacher and the apprentice his master in adequate 
manner. Even in the case of prostitutes (vegyci) a 
stipulation for service is made subject to principles given 
above (Mr. 6,18 i). A relation of piety exists between 
the sacrificial priest (Rtvij), particularly the hereditary 
family priest (Pttrvajusta), and the laity (Yljya) who 
employ and pay them. Dissolution of this relation with¬ 
out mutual consent is punishable (Vi. 5,113 f. etc.). 

Besides the already mentioned instances of engaging 
load carriers and beasts of burden or draughts animals 
or wagons also the rent for a house, a*.cistern or a shop 
etc. is included in the category of hire. He who does not 
give back at the fixsd time these rented properties or hired 
elephants, camels and other beasts of burden, has to pay 
for it adequately (Katy. 15,19 f. 1 ). Any injury to a 
property of the owner must be made good to the owner 
by the hirer excepting in the case of force majeure (Mr. 
6 , 22), If anybody has built a house on a piece of land 
not his own he can take away the building materials 
used for it when evacuating the place only if he has 
paid the rent of the piece of land to the owner ; otherwise 
he must :leave behind the building materials as com¬ 
pensation (Mr. 6, 20 f.). 

The obligation to pay compensation for every kind of 
injury is recognised in the fullest extent and the 
evidence for it may be found in what has been said 
above. Thus the owners must be compensated also for 
killed household animals, felled trees, tom or injured 
plants, expenses of treatment must be paid for wounded 
men or household animals, destroyed or injured walls, 

1. Ibid. 642-643. 7k 
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dikes, houses must be reconstructed and defiled roads shall 
be wiped clean (Vi. 5, 51,59,75 i, 106—109 etc.). We find 
included herein also the compensation which a metal-worker 
working in iron, copper, lead, tin, silver or gold, has to pay 
to the owner of these metals who gives these to him to pre¬ 
pare utensils from, for the loss in smelting when it exceeds 
the nsnal amount of loss in smelting as known from ex¬ 
perience as well as the compensation of a weaver for the 
yarn woven by him, rendered heavier or more valuable in 
the process (Mr. 9, 12—15 ; T. 2, 178 ; M. 8, 397). 
In the case of a washerman it is assumed that the linen 
loses Vs of its original value at the first washing, V* at 
the second etc. and therefore the washerman has to make 
good to his customers every loss which exceeds this 
amount (Mr 9, 8f.). It is therefore in his own interest 
to wash the linen as carefully as possible on a board of 
soft wood (M, 8, 396). 

In dealing with the obligation to pay compensation 
everywhere a great emphasis is laid on the point 
whether or not there was any bad motive or criminal 
negligence of duty. Thus M 8, 290 ff. gives ten ins¬ 
tances in connection, with transport in which the 
transporter shall remain unpunished, as for example if 
he called on the man going before him to make room, if 
a wheel, the axletree or the yoke is broken etc.; in other 
cases the transporter or the inmates of the wagon would 
be punished. The owner of a horse, dog or ape is 
not responsible for the damage caused by these animals 
excepting when he lias spurred them on to do it; sailors 
are responsible for every damage to the cargo which they 
have caused by their own negligence, hut are not res¬ 
ponsible in the case of force majeure (Mr. 15, 82 ; M. 8, 
408 i). About compensation for murder see §44. 

Already the Ma habhSsya refers to the punishment 
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inflicted by kings for damages to com caused by cows 1 . 
The field labourer working for kalf the profit (addhiha— 
ardhika) is mentioned already in an ancient Pallava 
inscription 2 Even now there are in Behari special 
expressions for the share of milk and corn given as 
wages to the cowherd and the farm labourer 3 4 . In the 
Deccan the cowherd gets the young calf by way of 
remuneration, such as if he tends a pregnant cow then 
after two years he receives the calf for it. Hired labourers 
who leave their work unfinished receive no wages and 
transporters who delay their cargo may have their 
remuneration cut down. The building materials of a 
house which somebody has built on a piece of land not his 
own and in which he dwells on rent may be taken away 
by him when evacuating the house. Iu the case of 
damage of every kind to property distinction is carefully 
made between guilt and accident*» The washermen 
{dhobi = dhavaka) still receive all linens for washing and 
in the villages are paid for this by a share of the crop 
and there are many proverbs about their mishandling 
the clothes entrusted to them 5 . 

§ 33. Law of commerce and companies. In the 
law of trade which is wholly a later development the 
purchase upon trial strikes ns first of all The buyer 
may and should personally examine the wares closely 
and show them to others before the purchase is regarded 
as completed. What the test would be depends on the 
nature of the ware to be sold ; it may be sold by tale 
e. g. betelnuts, or by weight such as gold or sandal wood, 
by measure such as grains, according to work such as 

1. Weber, I. St 13, 466. 

2. M 1, 9. 

3. Grierson §1205. 

4. Steele 192 f., 258-262, 280 f. 

5. Grierson §893. 
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draughts animals, according to beauty such as female 
slaves, according: to splendour or lustre such as a precious 
stones (Nar. 8 , 3). The seller will be punished if he uses 
false weights, artificially covers any actual defects, mixes 
with oil, salt, corns etc. substances of less value, gives a 
a false brilliance to precious stones, iron etc. or: generally 
if he meretritiously attempts to raise the price of his 
wares or hands over quite a different article than was 
shown at first (M. 8 , 203 ; T. 2, 244—148 ; Nar. 8 , 7; 
Brh. 18, 4 etc.). 

The data are conflicting as to the period of exa¬ 
mination, which may partly be the result of local 
differences; principally however it depends on the value 
of the article and its durability and the difficulty of 
testing it. Thus according to Mr. 9, 5 f. the period of 
testing shall be one day in the case of iron and garments, 
3 days in the case of milch cows, 5 days in the case of 
beasts of burden, 7 days in the case of precious stones, 
pearls and corals, 10 days in the case of corns, a 
fortnight in the case of slaves and a whole month 
in the case of female slaves. Even a consummated 
sale may be annulled, according to NEr. 9, 3, on 
payment of some penalty which should amount 
to V 30 of the price on the second day and Vis of the price 
on the third day. After 3 days every sale is final and 
definitive. An earnest money {mtyamkara) which may 
have been paid by the buyer is forfeited if he fails to 
realise the purchase^ on the other hand, a seller who 
refuses to sell an article after having promised to do so 
shall pay hack to the buyer double the amount of the 
earnest money (YySsa; T. 2, 61). If the buyer refuses 
or makes delay in taking delivery of the article the risk of 
damage or loss that may happen through fire, theft etc., is of 
the buyer and the article may be sold to another person; 
on the other hand the seller is to bear the risk if he refuses 
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to deliver the article even after receiving the price (Gant. 
12, 42 ; Vi. 5,127—129 ; Y. 2, 254 etc.) 1 . If during the 
period of non-delivery the merchandise which has been 
sold loses in value, e.g. if the milk yield of a cow dimi¬ 
nishes, or if there is a fall of price, or if in the case of 
export wares the : chances of profit are greater—for all 
this the seller shall have to bear the consequences (Har. 8, 
4—10 etc.). 

After consulting the various pertinent texts the Mit 
(on Y. 2, 258) has developed the theory that in the case of 
a ware already tested the purohaser is entitled to cancel the 
purchase within three days if the price is extraordinarily 
high and the seller may cancel the sale within three days 
if the price is extraordinarily low; in the case of wares 
which have not yet been tested the purchaser is entitled to 
annul the purchase during the period of testing on the 
discovery of some defect; in the absence of any such 
ground however, even during the fixed period and in all 
cases after the expiration of that period, a penalty of Vs of 
the price should have to be paid when annulling a sale 
or purchase. 

The purchaser should try to protect himself not only 
from illusive ;representations and other treacherous mani¬ 
pulations of the seller but he should also be on his guard 
that he buys only from the real owner. The “sale without 
ownership” ( amamivikraya ;), which already forms one of 
the 18 titles of law in M., is invalid and the legitimate 
owner may reclaim the sold property any time from the 
temporary proprietor. As it appears;, regular markets 
used to he held. One should purchase only in the markets 
and even that before witnesses, during usual market 
time from honest vendors and at reasonable prices; other¬ 
wise the purchaser will he punished if' he is not able to 

1. Ia Stenzler’s translation of Y. 2. 255 ‘ seller” wrongly stands 
for "purchaser” ( hr&iur). 
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identify the vendor wlio will have to give Mm back 
the purchase price paid by him, wMle the purchased 
property is restored to the proper owner. Even when the 
seller cannot be found, but if the purchase has at least 
taken place in an open market, the purchaser receives no 
punishment, yet he must however give the article back to 
the owner. The seller however is punished in any case, 
whether lie is a relative of the owner or not and all the 
same if it is ail embezzled pledge or a deposit or if it is 
something found or stolen (Vi. 5,164—166 ; M. 8,197 
—202; Y. 2, 168—170; Nar. 7,1—5 etc.). Even the 
owner must have his right to the disputed property 
corroborated by witnesses or other well-known means of 
proving. If he cannot show the proof he shall pay 
as penalty twice the amount of the value of the property 
falsely claimed by him. Even when he has proved his 
cl aim he shall pay to the purchaser half the price when 
the latter gives the property back to him ii he had bought it 
bona fide in a bazaar (vanigvlthl ) before royal officers 
(Brh. 13, 4—9). 

The control and interference of the king is a very 
remarkable feature in every part of the law of trade. The 
king shall fix the market price 1 every five or fourteen 
days or whenthe thinks fit in view of the rapidity of the 
fluctuation of price, so that the profit of the traders in 
indigenous wares may be 5 per cent, and of those in foreign 
wares 10 per cent,; lie should take for himself V 20 of the 
value of the merchandise and under certain circumstances 
even Vio of the same after "making due consideration of the 
market price and the costs of the journey, the maintenance 
of the servants and the escorts of the transports; he shall 
collect duties and ferriage at the customs houses {sulka- 
sthana) and the L fries (tara) and impose heavy fines 

1. Cl the royal valuei in Jataka I, 124 If.; H, 31. See also the 
parallel rules in Kant, n, 16, 21, 22. Tr. 
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on merchants who try to evade the customs houses; he 
should examine the measures and weights and have them 
verified twice a year—falsification of measures, weights 
and coins is severely punished; he should try to stop the 
formation of cliques among the merchants which aim at 
bringing about artificial rises and falls in the prices 
(M. 8, 398—405 ; Y. 2, 249—253, 261—263 ; Yi. 3, 
29—31; 5,130 f. etc.). 

The king should also watch over the gambling houses 
and draw his share of the profits from them (Y. 2, 
200; KSr. 17, 8). These and similar probably highly 
lucrative sources of income for the royal treasury 
will be dealt with in the State Antiquities 1 ; I wish 
to point out here that the king himself appears as 
an industry captaiu, inasmuch as not only the whole 
or at least half of the profits of the mines belong 
to Mm (Yi. 3, 55 ; M. 8, 39), but even factories are run 
by Mm (M. 7, 62) and the production and the sale e. g. 
of saffron in Kashmir, precious stones in the south, horses 
in the west, fine stuffs and wool in the east and 
elephants always belong to the royal monopolies (Medh. 
on M. 8, 399). 

Also companies, guilds and corporations of all sorts 
shall enjoy the special protection of • the king. The law 
of partnership has however beeii developed only in 
the later Smrtis, apparently in 'connection with the 
religious brotherhoods and associations wliich are al¬ 
ready mentioned in the older works. Thus Yi. 5,167 
speaks of the punishment for the embezzlement of 
articles belonging to a religious corporation (gana). M. 
8, 206—211, in agreement with the; SrautasUtras, sets 
forth the division of the sacrificial fee (dah$ina) in the 
ratio of 48: 24: 16: 8 among the four classes of sacri¬ 
ficial priests and declares this scheme to be generally 
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1. See f.-n. 5, p. 95. Tr. 
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applicable ; in 8, 218 £ be briefly describes the punish¬ 
ments for transgressing the rules of a corporation. On 
the other .hand in Har., Y., Brh. and other later 
works the laws of trading associations are exhaustively 
discussed and from these discussions, which are based 
on foundations much more real than the theory of the 
four Yarn as, a very interesting side-light into the 
development of the castes may be obtained. Everywhere 
warning is given against combination with incapable, 
sick or inactive persons ; one should combine only with 
noble, clever, active, enterprising, honourable and experien¬ 
ced men. The division of the profit in a trading company 
should take place accordiug to the capitals laid out and 
the expenses and actual losses too are to be divided in the 
same manner. He however who injures the company 
through negligence or arbitrary actions will have to pay 
compensation. On the other hand he who has saved the 
property of the company from a danger by dint of his 
own activity, e. g. by repulsing an attack of robbers, shall 
receive V 20 of the property thus saved as extra remunera¬ 
tion. Companies for the cultivation of the soil must be 
particularly careful in selecting a proper piece of land 
and powerful beasts ; the partner who is guilty of the 
loss of cattle or the produce in corn must make it good 
to the other partners. If an apprentice, a comrade, an 
expert and the master work together in a craft, the profit 
will be divided in the ratio of 1: 2: 3: 4, that is, 
exactly in the proportions laid down by M. for sacrificial 
priests as mentioned above. Freebooters and robbers too 
shall divide their booty in the same manner. 
Among masons, tank-diggers and tanners the leader or 
the master shall have a double share and the leader 
among musicians gets Vh shares (Nar. 3, 2-7 ; Brh. 14 
1—32 ; Katy. 13,1—6 1 etc.). 


1, Bandyopadhyaya, 504 ft’. Tr. 
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According to Steele the custom of testing ail article 
before purchasing it is very much in vogue even to this clay 
in the south and to some extent also similar periods of 
testing are found as laid down in the Smrtis, e. g. a week 
in the case of precious stones and gold and silver wares. 
Delay in giving or taking delivery is similarly punished. 
If anybody sells a thing which is not his own the 
purchaser must restitute it to the legitimate owner if the 
seller cannot he found in the bazaar or if the price paid for 
it was extraordinarily moderate. Trading corporations in 
which profit, loss and expenses are divided in proportion 
to the capitals laid out or according to special arrange¬ 
ments, are often met with, e. g. among traders in cloth, 
grains and butter and among bankers and brokers \ 

§ 34. Forms of transactions. In many cases not only 
the contents of agreements were enough for their validity 
but also certain particular forms of concluding agree¬ 
ments had to be observed. Ceremonious and symbolical 
actions and certa verba (word of assurance) are generally 
connected with most of the legal transactions, particularly if 
in any way they have a religious character. About the cere¬ 
monies at the marriage and the adoption see §§ 16, 21. Such 
ceremonies (sams&aras) take place in all important epochs 
of life and are exhaustively described in the Grhyasutras. 
Gifts of every kind are ratified by an offering of water. 
Dor this reason an offering of water is made also when 
handing over the bride to the bridegroom and surrendering 
the rights over a piece of land (§ 27). Numerous and 
detailed data about the ceremony Of the consecration of 
temples, tanks, wells, serais and ether pious bequests 
useful to the public are contained in the Puranas 3 

The settlement of a disputed boundary is a ceremonious 
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1. Steele, Castes 276—281. 

2. Mandlik, 322-544. 
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act in which the person or persons enjoying the confidence 
of both the disputing parties are called upon to do it ; they 
hare to put on garlands of red flowers after fasting previ¬ 
ously and wear a red mantle and strew earth on the head ; 
the boundary then fixed by them, shall be regarded as 
definitive if the party entrusted with the charge does not fall 
into any misfortune within a short time (§ 27). Jf a royal 
servant finds an unclaimed property in. a forest or 
elsewhere, the find should be proclaimed by beat of drum 
which generally accompanies all royal proclamations, so 
that the owner may announce himself (Medh. on M 8, 30). 
If anybody has borrowed money of a Brahman and if 
the Brahman and all his legitimate heirs are dead, lie 
will have to throw the money into water (Nar. 1,113) 
as also the king throws into water the money of a 
fine which he imposes unjustly (M. 9, 244; Y. 2, 307). 

Among other ways of confirming slavery one is 
this : a free man gives himself up to anybody with 
the words ten:ah am U I am yours.” At the manumission 
of a slave his master pours out a pot of water with 
unshelled grains and flowers on the head of the slave 
and during the process thrice declares him to be 
a free man ; the pot is then dashed to the ground 
so that it is broken (Yar. 5, 27, 34, 43 f.). Against 
a stubborn debtor the creditor may use the methods of 
compulsion known as Praya, Prayopavesana and Acaiita 
which signify that he sits and fasts before the house of 
his debtor as long as his demand is not satisfied; 
if the creditor dies in this way the debtor is consi¬ 
dered to be his murderer (M. 8, 49 etc.). 1 Promises and 
assertions on oath, the binding power of which is enhanced 

1. In the Sanskrit literature we find not infrequently that a king is 
beseigecl by fasting Brahmans and from JRajatar. 6, 14 we know 
that the king had a special officer whose duty it was to look 
after these Brahmans onhanger strilie. TV. 
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by the ordeal of the sacred libation, are resorted to in many 
cases and play an important role specially in the deposi¬ 
tion of witnesses at the court. Witnesses should prefer¬ 
ably be called to be present at transactions of eyery 
kind, such as loans, deposits, purchase and sale, particularly 
of immovables, pledges and also on the occasion of pious 
bequests,documentary authentication, repudiation of a 
married wife, etc. The witnesses also may be invited 
secretly so that from some place of concealment they may 
overhear a verbal agreement, for which they may after¬ 
wards also give a written document (Mr. 1,150). 

The offering of water at the time of bestowing gifts 
is also frequently mentioned in the inscriptions. The custom 
of sitting on Dharna is no less known or less widely in 
vogue and it has continued even to the present day (§ 53). 
Even now boundary disputes are settled in this way: the 
disputing parties at first come to agreement over an arbi¬ 
trator who after bathing in a holy stream puts on (red) 
basil plants or other sacred flowers round his neck, prays 
before an image of god and besmears bis forehead with 
(red) sandal wood. He now walks across the disputed 
land and the line followed by him would be the future 
boundary. Yet however his decision is regarded as false 
if in a short time after it he or his family falls into a 
misfortune. 1 

§ 35. The documents. 2 Perhaps traditions would 
have been far richer in forms and symbolic usages if 
written documents had not been in use already in very 
early times. In the older Dh.armasll.tras writing is 
generally not yet mentioned/ for which, as Biihler 

1. Steele, Castes 288. 

2. Most detailed information on this point may now be had from 
the highly interesting newly published work “Lekhapaddhati 
(Gaek. Oriental Series). 

3. Meyer (Eechtsschriften, p. 304), following the commentators, 
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suggests, perhaps the religious character of these works 
is responsible which allowed them to omit things profane, 
belonging more properly to the Arthasastra, 1 such as the 
documents. On the other hand already Yas., 2 Yi. and 
M. frequently refer to written bonds and documents and 
the later Smrtis contain a mass of detailed informations 
about them. 

According to these sources primarily a distinction 
is to be made between royal and. private documents 
(rajaMyam and lauhikam or janapadam lehhyam). 
The private documents are divided into docu¬ 
ments of partition, gift, purchase, pledge, combination, 
slavery, boundary, trace, cession and debt (pattra or 
lelchya for vibhaga , dan a, Jcarya, adhi , samvit, dasa , 
sim a, sa?hdM, am adhi, rna) : a receipt (viffiddhi* 
pattra) may be given even for a penance which has been 
performed. In the bonds of debt, which were most com¬ 
monly used, the date Ocala) and further the reigning king 
(raja n), the land (s th an a), the locality (nivasana), the 
creditor (dayaka), the debtor (grahaha ) as well as their 
fathers, the caste of the debtor ( jdii), his race (gotra\ the 
branch of the Veda he studies ( sakha ), the thing that is 
lent (i dravya ), the pledge (adhi), the value of both 
(soAkhyd) and the rate of interest ( vrddhi ), should be 
mentioned and it should contain the signature of the 
debtor (grdhakah asta) and finally that of two knowing 
witnesses (viditarihau sdle$inau). 5 The debtor is to 
give his signature at the end of the document and write 
“I, the son of such and such, am agreed to the above 

translates the word anibaddhah in Gaut. 13, 4 by “not bound down 
by written documents.” But this translation is too far-fetched. Tr. 

1. Dor interrelation between Dharmasastra and Arthasastra see 
Jolly, ZDMG 1913 and Kalidas Nag, Theories Aplomatdques do I’Inde 
Aneienne pp. 114 ff. Tr. 

2. Buhler, Ind. Studies 3, 6f. (1895). 

3. 2T>m 44, 359 f. 
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then the witnesses should write down their names and 
those of their fathers with the words U I, such and such 
am a witness to this”; at the end the writer should state 
“I, N. 1ST., the son of N. K, have written the above at the 
order of both the parties” (Y. 2. 84—88). 

A debtor or a witness who does not know how to 
write may appoint some one else to write for 
him. A 'deed of debt which is throughout mitten by 
the debtor is however valid even without the signature of 
witnesses, but it is not valid if the writer has to write it 
under compulsion or if fraud, bribe or enmity plays any 
part in it or if it contains the signature of a witness who 
has been bribed or whose character may he questioned in 
any way. Generally if a question is raised every document 
has to undergo a close examination in which the contents 
and the form of the document as well as the capacity 
of doing legal business and the character of the writer 
of the docmnent and the witnesses and the general cir¬ 
cumstances are pnt to test. The art of forging hand¬ 
writings has been particularly warned against, for which 
comparison of hand-writings and a very. close exami¬ 
nation of the documents are necessary. In the case of an 
old docmnent it is difficult to prove its authenticity, parti¬ 
cularly if all or a part of the persons who gave their 
signature in it are no longer alive ; for this reason it is 
rocommended that the document should be shown and 
read to the debtor on every opportunity and that he should 
be reminded of it repeatedly, for otherwise after 80 years 
the document will become invalid even though the wit¬ 
nesses are still alive. If a document is lost, e. g. through 
fire, or if it is injured, another document is to be given for it 
(Vi. :7, 6—13; M. 8,168; Y. 2, 89—92; Nar. 1,135— 
146; Brh. 8, 20—31.) 

Of public or royal documents 1 the following kinds 
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are mentioned : Sasana (documents of gift), documents about 
lands etc. presented to a functionary or an officer and 
other people as sign of royal favour (prasadalikhita), 
the document of a verdict which is given to the victorious 
party after the decision of a suit ( jayapattm or paScat- 
bara ), the edicts which are meant for vassals, governors 
and other subordinates (ajnapattra) and courteous 
summons or proclamations which are issued for the 
priest, the spiritual initiator and other venerable persons 
(prajnapcmapattra). Moreover private documents “attested 
by the king” {rajmale§ita) are mentioned ; they are to he 
drawn up at the royal court by a royal scribe and to be 
signed by the judge (Vi. 7, 3). Documents of pious gifts 
(sasana) have been described by far most exhaustively in 
the law-books. Copper-plates {tamrapatta) or eotton'cloth 
(paid) are to be used as writing materials. The royal seal 
(muclra) must not be omitted; it should represent an 
animal, e. g. a hoar or the mythical bird Garuda. 

As regards contents, the Sasana, like the private docu¬ 
ments, but more exhaustive, shall give information on 
these points or they should be explicitly mentioned: 
(1) the place of drawing up the document, (2) the 
donor and his forefathers, (3) the village etc. which is 
given away and the province in which it is situated, (4) 
the assembled witnesses, (5) the pious intention of the 
donor, (6) the: exact position and the boundaries of the gift, 
(7) the receiver of the gift, (8) the period over which the 
donation will continue, (9) the inheritance of the same; 
(10) that it cannot be taken away, (11) its freedom from 
taxes and other privileges, (12) future rulers shall he 
informed of the gift by this document and (13) it should 
contain the corresponding passages of law and (14) 
the signature of the king and (15) of the person who 
draws.up the document and (16) the date too should he 
mentioned in it. The forging of such a Sasana, as 
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also of eyery documout, is mentioned as a crime which 
is punished "by death. 

Buhler has proved that the borrowing of the Forth 
Semitic alphabets, the source of the Brahml script of India, 
is to be dated at about 800 B. C. 1 It is therefore not at 
all surprising that already in the Jatakas bonds of debt 
(mapcmna/fii\ royal proclamations and instructive speeches 
engraved on golden tablets are mentioned 2 . The famous 
edicts of Asoka are proclamations of this kind and may be 
compared with the Praj nap anapattra and Ajhapattra of )the 
Smrtis. By far most frequently however the Sasanas are 
found among the inscriptions which are generally engraved 
on copper plates and composed exactly according to the 
above-mentioned formulas of the Smrtis. Even the seals 
found on them are in comformity with the rules inasmuch 
as e. g. the seals of the CElukyas exhibit the boar and those 
of the Guptas the Garu4a 3 . For an aucient epigraphies! 
specimen of the document of verdict in a suit, which 
was found in Java, see § 18. The SandMpattras aadDana- 
pattras too may be verified epigraphically; forgeries, parti¬ 
cularly of documents of pious gifts, were also in evidence 
already at a very early period, as e. g. king Harsa in an 
edict of 631—32 refers to a forged grant {kuta$asanam) 
which a Brahman had used as a title of possession 4 . 

Steele gives specimens of modern bonds of debt which 
are remininscent of the Smrtis in a high degree. Thus 
it is said in it: F. N. acknowledges to have received from 
F. F. snch and such amount of Bupees at X 
per cent, interest to be paid back on such and such 
date; then follow the date, the signature or a sign, 

1. Buhler 1. e. 80. (This theory will of course now have to be 
reconsidered in the light of the discovery of Sumerian seals in 
Sind. Jr.) 

2. Jatakas 4, 256, 7 ; 2, 371, 381; Buhler 1. c. 10 f. 

3. ZDMG 1. c. 

4. 1. c. 360. 
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then the signatures of the witnesses. Bonds of debt 
wholly written by the debtor are also valid, but the authen¬ 
ticity of the same must be ascertained by comparing the 
hand-writings and usually every document has to be 
subjected to a close examination \ 


1, Steele, Castes 272—274. 



IV. CREME, PENANCE AND PUNISHMENT 

§ 36. Religious transgressions. The expressions for 
the general concept of ‘‘crime, ‘trangression" are very 
numerous, hut are mostly of a religious nature ; by way of 
example I mention here agha, agas, enas, papa, p&pman 
“evil, sin”, asubha, kalmasa, pahka, mala “filth, sin", 
adharma “injustice", kilbisa, dosa, dusta “omission, trans¬ 
gression", unmarga “going astray", hiriisS, aparadha, 
apakara “infraction, transgression," atikrama, dharnia- 
vyatikrama, apacara, duskrta, vikarman, vikrta “trans¬ 
gression, evil-doing", patanlya, samkarikarapa, jatibhraih- 
sakara, pataka as well as the derived words atipataka, 
mahapataka, auupStaka, upapataka signifying “crimes 
which cause the loss of caste." The last group of expres¬ 
sions is specially important because they exhibit the close- 
connection between the criminal law and the caste system. 
Impenitent sinners and those whose sins are generally un¬ 
atonable, not only go to bell and later undergo low births, 
but they are also excommunicated out of the caste. 

The systematic lists of sins in the Smrtis are arranged 
according as re-acceptance into the caste may be secured 
easily, with difficulty or not at all, on the performance of 
certain penances ; of these lists that of Vi 83-42 is the most 
exhaustive and may be given here: (1) Sins punished 
by death (atipataka), namely sexual intercourse with 
mother, daughter or ' daughter-in-law ; (2) great sins 
(mahapataka), namely murder of a Brahman, indulging 
in spirituous liquors (sura), theft of gold belonging to a 
Brahman, sexual intercourse with the wife of the teacher 
(guru), association with those who have committed any 
of these crimes ; (3) sins which are equal to great sins 
(anupataka ), and indeed equal to the murder of a Brahman: 
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the murder of a Ksatriya or a Yaisya actually engaged in 
a sacrifice, of a woman in lier courses or of a woman who 
has not bathed after temporary imcleanness or of a 
pregnant woman or of an embryo of unknown sex or of 
one who begs for protection ; sins equal to the drinking of 
spirituous liquors are: giving false witness and murder of 
a friend ; sins equal to theft of gold are: usurpation of 
land belonging to a Brahman and the embezzlement of 
an entrusted property ; sins equal to the sexual intercourse 
with the wife of a teacher are: intercourse with the wife 
of father’s brother, of a maternal grandfather of a father- 
in-law, of a king, and other incests ; (4) lesser crimes 
('wpapaiakd ): are hypocritical bragging, denunciation before 
the king, false accusations against a teacher, to revile or 
forget the Yeda, abandoning parents, son, wife or the 
sacred fire intentionally, indulging in forbidden food and 
drink, usurpation of property belonging to others, adultery, 
sacrifice for low people, improper occupation, receiving 
unlawful presents, killing a Ksatriya, Yaisya, Sudra or 
a cow, selling forbidden articles, marriage of the younger 
brother before that of the elder, every kind of abetting to 
these transgressions, the mode of.life of an outcast (vratya), 
teaching and studying the Yeda for a reward, work in the 
mines, manufacturing big machines, injuring trees or 
plants, learning livelihood by means of the wife, magic, 
violent actions, neglect of sacrifices, Yedic studies and 
other religious duties, reading bad books, atheism, the 
profession of a dancer or a singer, intercourse with women 
who take = spirituous drinks ; (5) crimes which entail 
excommunication out of the easte, namely injuring 
a Brahman, smelling of disgusting things and spirituous 
liquors,.dishonesty, sexual intercourse with beasts or men ; 

(6) crimes which degrade the perpetrator to a mixed 
caste, namely injuring household or wild animals ; 

(7) crimes which render the perpetrator unfit to accept 
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presents, namely accepting presents or alms from 
contemptible persons, trade, money lending, mendacity and 
serving a Sndra ; (8) crimes which entail defilement: 
killing birds, amphibious animals, aquatic animals, 
worms or insects and to partake of substances which 
came in contact with spirituous liquors (or are like 
them); (9) miscellaneous crimes namely all that has 
not been specially mentioned. 


Even this last expression shows that Vi,’s enumera¬ 
tion does not claim to he exhaustive and in fact still many 
more crimes may be collected from the parallel 
passages of other ancient authors, as for instance, sea 
voyage, medical practice, murder of husband, regicide and 
other important cases of murder, intentionally abandoning 
nearest relations, various cases of theft, etc. Further sins 
of commission and omission are seen particularly in 
the rules about penances (Yi. 50 ff. etc.), in the teachings 
about retaliation (karmavipaka) in which particularly 
the various forms of theft axe discussed with lively 
symbolism (he who steals flesh is reborn as a vulture 
Yi. 44, 21 etc.), in the Snatakadharma (Yi. 71 etc.) 
and in the enumerations of those Brahmans who should 
not be invited to a Sraddha (Yi. 82, etc.). 

Many crimes in these lists appear to be disconcerting 
and almost phantastic and about some of the expressions 
used therein even the commentators are of divided opinion. 
Thus the crime of earning livelihood by means of the 
wife (M. 11, 64 etc.) is interpreted not only by the prosti¬ 
tution of the wife but also by the appropriation of her 
earnings or her own property or by the sale of the wife. 
On the whole there is no part of the Brahmanical codes 
of law whose roots reach so far into antiquity and which 
with all its peculiarities has maintained itself tenaciously 
up to the present day as the theory of crimes and the 
penances for those sins. The Snryabhyudita and 
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the Brahmahan, Bkrlnahan, Parivitta, Didhisupati, 
Agredidhisu and other categories of sinners may he traced 
back ever to the Yedic Samhitas (Kath. 31, fi; AY 6, 
112, 3 etc.) l . The Taitt. Brahm. 3, 2, 8,11 ff. contains 
an enumeration of sinners which agrees almost literally 
with Ap. 2, 12, 22. Konow in his translation of the 
Samavidhanabrahmapa has pointed out many parallel 
passages out of the Smrtis to the rules of atonement 
contained in it. Over and above those parallel passages 
I compare Samav. 1, 5, 6—9 (disrespectful conversation 
with Brahmans and relatives) with M. 11, 205, Y. 3, 292; 
1, 5, 12 (smell of impure things) with Yi. 55,8; 1, 8,2 
(sale of animals with two rows of incisors) with Yi. 45, 
23, and 1, 8, 5 (forcibly carrying away a girl) with the 
Raksasa mamage of the Smrtis. The deadly sins and the 
minor sins of the Smrtis are mentioned also in the Mah. 
12,165, 34 ff. as well as in inscriptions e. g. El 1, 
366, 39 (gohatyabrahmahatyadi mcihapatcikam). The 
Buddhist lists of sins exhibit many points of agreement 
with the Smrtis 2 . 

Even now in Bombay among many castes the 
following are considered to he the chief sins : murder of 
Brahmans, women and children, incest, indulging in 
spirituous liquors and forbidden foods, omission of the 
funeral ceremonies on the death of a relative and 
also every intercourse with people of low caste and 
Muhammedans. Also the killing of a cow is considered 
to be a particularly grave act of murder and stealing 
gold is considered to be the most heinous act of theft 3 . 
Similarly in Nepal the 5 chief crimes (pane khat) 
are taken from the 5 deadly sins of the law-books, 
namely Brahmahatya, Strlhatya, Balahatya, Gohatya and 


1. C£, Weber I. Str. 2, 2101 

2. Kern, Der Buddhismus 2, 100—138. 

3. Steele, Castes 147—152. 
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AgamySgamana 1 . Also according to Albernni the 
following were regarded as deadly sins in the mediaeval 
age: mnrder of a Brahman or a cow, drinking 
wine and incest, particularly with one’s own mother 
and the wife of the teacher 3 . How the religions 
fanaticism of the Hindus always flares up in the case of 
a transgression of the law of diets, particularly in 
the case of eating beef, is well-known from Indian 
history ; even now the society for the protection of cows 
espouse the cause of the cows against Muhammadans as 
well as Europeans, 

§ 37. The penances . As old as the lists of sins is 
the theory of penances (prayaicitta) the determ inat i on 
and prescription of which was one of the most essential 
means of maintaining the influence of the Brahmans 
and frequently was also a lucrative source of income 
for them. It is not improbable that the principle of 
spiritual punishment goes back even to the Indo-Germanic 
epoch, because frequent use of prayers, presents of every 
kind to the priests and the use of cow’s urine on the occa¬ 
sion of penances are often met with also in the Yendidsd. 
In India the SamavidhSnabrEhmapa, as already mentioned, 
seems to contain the oldest detailed exposition of the 
penances. On account of its connection with the Samaveia 
it mentions particularly many Sanians the chanting of 
which is said to produce the effect of a penance ; in 1,3 
however it also mentions the three penances (Jcrcchm). 
The Xrcchra in the narrow sense consists of faking 
unspieed food during the first three days only in the 
morning, during the next three days only in the evening, 
for further three days eating only that food which may be 
obtained without asking for it and fasting during the last 
three days. The Atikrcehra is an intensified form of this 

1. Hodgson, Ess. 2, 215. 

2. Albsnmi. 2, 162. 
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penance in which one may eat only as much at each meal 
as the mouth can hold at a time ; the Krcchratikrcchra 
however is to be regarded as the most difficult of penances 
in which one has to live only on water. 

Of the Srnrtis Gaut 26 has taken the three Krcchras 
verbatim from the Samav. and they are found also in other 
works, particularly the Krcchrain the narrow sense, which 
however is generally called Prajapatya, i. e. the penance 
discovered by Prajapati. Other Krcchras are : the hot 
penance in which during three periods of three days 
each one has to live on hot water, hot milk and hot clarified 
butter respectively and to fast completely for the last three 
days, the cold penance in which the same fluids are 
to be taken in cold state, the penance of leaves, 
the water penance, the penance of roots, the 
quarter penance etc. (Vi. 46, 10-23 etc.). The lunar 
penance of the Smrtis (also Mah. 12, 165, 69) should 
be specially mentioned with its varities Tati, Sisu, and 
SSmany acandra\ r ana—so called, because the quantity of 
food taken is inereased or decreased according as the 
moon waxes or wanes (Vi. 47 etc.). The Paraka penance 
consists of a complete fast for twelve days (T. 3, 321 
etc.). In the Samtapana penance which, in an intensified 
form is called Mahasamtapana, one may take cow’s urine, 
cowdung, milk, sour milk, butter and a broth of Kusa grass 
in one day and must fast on the second day (Y, 3, 315 f. 
etc,). 

“The five things of the cow” (pancagavya) mentioned 
in this penance appear also in other penances, and thus 
almost everything what comes from this holy beast, even 
when in itself it is extremely impure, may he used as an 
instrument of purification and expiation. In the Govrata 
(Vi. 50, 24 etc.), the penance for killing a cow, the sinner 
should accompany the cows to the meadow and serve them 
in every way, inhale the dust raised by their hoofs, 
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bring them into safety in case of inclement weather and 
danger even at the risk of his own life and live on not hin g 
but the Pancagavya. Even if one scratches the back of a 
cow and lets himself be wetted by the drops of water 
falling from the horns of a cow, one may derive thereby an 
expiating effect (Vi. 23, 591). 

The prayers play even a more important role than 
the cultus of the cow in the penances. Among them the 
Samans are the most important and their power of through 
effecting penances is already referred to in the Sarnav. prayers ' 
The most important prayers have particular names 
(Yi. 56 etc.). The more a man repeats them the greater 
is the effect attained by him; thus according to Baudh. 

4, 5, 31, he who murmurs the Gayatri 1008 times 
at sunrise may get absolution from all sins excepting the 
murder of a Brahman. Frequently the recitation of 
prayers is accompanied by other observances, thus for 
instance, in the Anasnatparayana we have the recitation of 
the whole Yeda along with fasts and other self-mortifica- 
tions (Baudh. 3, 9). 

Another mode of atonement with which the authors 
of the Smrtis are naturally in full sympathy consists 
of presents given to Brahmans. Baudh. 3, 10, 14 men¬ 
tions as fitting substances of present gold, cows, bypiXents 
dresses, land, sesamum, clarified butter and food stuff; Bradmans. 
Gaut. 19,16 mentions moreover the horse ; in the case 
of particular sins however many more presents are men¬ 
tioned which have to he given for their expiation. Thus 
in connection with the penance for killing beasts it is 
laid down that for killing a snake an iron spade should be 
given, for a hoar a pot of clarified butter, for a partridge 
one Drona of sesamum., for a parrot a two-year-old calf, for 
a peacock and other birds or for an ape a cow, for a horse 
a garment, for an elephant 5 black bulls, for an ass a 
one-year-old calf, for a camel one Kr§pala of gold, for a 

83 
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beast of prey a milch-cow and for stealing gold belonging 
to a Bra hm an one’s own weight of gold should have to he 
given, etc. (Yi. 50, 25 ff. etc.). That the presents are 
intended for Brahmans, and primarily for the Acarya 
who has prescribed the penance, is indeed expressly 
mentioned only in a few passages (Yi. 50, 81, 33; M. 11, 
131 etc.) but it is implied in the connection in which it is 
mentioned. In Baudh. 1, 19, 6 of course the" expiatory 
presents for hilling a swan and other animals are set on 
aii equal footing with the indemnity that is to he paid 
for killing a Sudra,—the source of the very important 
penance, often amounting to 1000 cows, which is to be 
performed in expiation of homicide, is at all events to be 
sought in blood-money (§ 44). Yet presents and gifts of 
every kind form an important feature of the religious law 
even from its very beginning, cf. § 30. Other means of 
expiation are visiting holy places, of which Yi. 85 alone 
enumerates 51 in all parts of India, a mendicant 
life in which one lives only on aims, baths mostly 
with the clothes on, sacrifice, sleeping on the ground, sitting 
in the sun, shaving of the hair, living in the forest, humble 
apologies and obseisance, etc. The penances-for secret crimes 
(rahasyaprayascitta)forni a particular category; accord¬ 
ing to Hit, on Y. 3, 301, a sinner who is well-acquainted 
with the Dharmasatras should impose on himself these 
penances which mostLy consist of'.prayers ; an ignorant 
man on the other hand should approach one who 
knows these things and enquire about the proper penance 
under the pretext that somebody else has committed 
the crime. 

The graver the sins the more difficult are the penances ; 
for this reason a deadly sin may he expiated for 
only by suicide. According to Kali. 12, 165, 46 E 
the murderer of a learned Brahman (bhrunahan) 
shall plunge into the turmoil of a battle in order to obtain 
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absolution from sin through death at the hand of the 
enemy, or shall throw himself into fire. He who takes 
intoxicating drink will be pure if he drinks hot water till 
he is scalded to death. He who has defiled the conjugal 
bed of his teacher shall embrace the iron image of a 
woman glowing with heat till he dies of it or cut off Ms 
organ and, the testicles and holding these limbs in his 
hands he should walk till he falls dead on the ground or he 
should sacrifice his life in defending a Brahman from the 
danger of life. Yet, for instance, the drinking of spirituous 
liquor may be expiated for through fasting, chastity and 
sleeping on the ground. The above-mentioned and similar 
other modes of suicide for the expiation of deadly sins are 
met with in most of the Smrtis, yet later on the penances 
leading to death have been reckoned among the customs 
no longer in vogue in this age. 

The later Smrtis seem to have attempted to fill up the 
gaps in the theory of penances and elaborate it easuistically. 
Thus now besides the killing of a coav the case of more 
or less serious injury to the same is also taken into 
consideration. If children, sick persons or women have 
committed sins they should have to perform only half 
the same penance. The consulting Brahmans shall give 
their opinion about the Prayascitta for the particular case 
in writing (Brh., Eaty. etc.). Equivalents in money may 
be always substituted for the penances. 

Already Alberuni 2,172f. mentions the vows of fasts 
Krcchra, Paraka, Oandrayapa etc. Even at the present 
day the principles of the Dharmasastra are in force for 
the penances which are still always prescribed by the 
Brahmans learned in law ( dharmadhikarm ) who give 
their opinions in writing. Fines or presents are most 
common ; they are either directly exacted or, as is most 
usual, the man who performs the penance has to give a 
feast to all the members of his caste with prescribed 
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entertainments. The Pancagavya and the cultus of the 
cow in general also play an important -role in the religions 
expiatory ceremonies, e. g, as recorded by Dubois, who 
also speaks of a rite comparable with the G-ovrata of the 
Smrtis in which one has to accompany the cow to the 
meadow and receive the urine in vessels actually brought 
for that purpose \ For graver crimes going on pilgri¬ 
mage is regarded as the proper penance l Also the 
Kahasyaprayascittas, decided either by the sinner himself 
or by the head of the family, are still'in evidence, at least 
in Kashmir 1 2 3 . 

§ 38. Excommunication out of the cade. Nobody 
can escape the performance of the prescribed penances 
if he does not wish to run the risk of being 
excommunicated out of the caste. The ceremonies 
of excommunication (iyagcif the outward sign of which 
is to overturn or break the water vessels and the 
victim of which becomes fallen {patiia ) and thereby 
forfeits all his rights, are according to M. 11, 183- 
188 and the parallel passages and commentaries some¬ 
what as follows. If anybody has committed a great 
sin (mahapatahd) and- is therefore accused by his Guru, 
his relations or the king, he is, if he confesses his crime, 
ordered to approach an AcErya who prescribes him the 
proper penance. If he does not comply with this and 
refuses to perform the penance indicted on him, the 
ceremony of overturning water-pots takes place. His 
relations and Ms spiritual initiator hold a meeting on an 
inauspicious day, in which, just as if he were dead, they 
perform for him all the funeral ceremonies beginning 
■with the offering of water. Upon this a slave or a servant 


1. Dubois 29. 

2. Steele 150. 

3. Bidder. Kashmir Keport 22. 
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or a kinsman of low lineage brings a broken pot from a 
heap of sweepings or an impure dish, fills it with water 
out of the water-pot of a female slave and upsets it with. 
Ms left foot; on tMs the relations of the person who is 
going to be excommunicated touch it after loosening their 
hair ; the female slave or even the relations themselves 
may upset the pot. In this act the name of the person 
who is going to be excommunicated is proclaimed and 
it is said that the offering is meant for Mm and that 
he is going to be deprived of water for all time to come 
(anudakarh karomi). 

When leaving the place the relations, in token 
of their contempt for the excommunicated person, 
turn their left side to Mm and then go home 
after taking a bath. Henceforth it is forbidden to 
speak to the excommunicated person, to sit by Mm, or in 
any way to come into intercourse with him ; he who 
speaks to him has to perform penance and he who 
continues to he in intercourse with him for a year shall 
himself he an outcast. The Patita is excluded from all 
religious eeremouies and businesses of his caste, he is 
even disinherited (of. § 24) and if he is the eldest son 
he loses Ms right of primogeniture as well as the privi¬ 
leges connected with it. After Ms death he goes to hell 
(Gaut. 21,6); moreover no funeral sacrifice is performed 
for him but instead of the offering to the dead a female 
slave upsets a pot of water on the day of Ms death with the 
words “drink this” (Vi. 22,57). Excommunicated women 
are treated in the same way ; yet however she should 
be allowed sustenance and a place of abode should be 
assigned to her in the neighbourhood of the family 
house (Y. 3, 297 etc., cf. § 19). 

Ee-acceptance of the excommunicated person into Ms 
caste may take place on the resolution of his caste people in 
case he has performed the prescribed penances. The cere- 
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monies which take place are just the antithesis of the cere¬ 
monies of excommunication. A new pot of clay or gold is 
brought, it is filled with water out of a sacred tank or river 
and then it is overturned or poured upon him while his 
relations too bathe in the same water. Mantras from the 
Veda, presents to Brahmans and the same festivities 
which take place at the consecration of a new-byrn child 
accompany this sacred ceremony. Yet before the excom¬ 
municated person is taken into society another test 
shall take place : he offers grass to the cows as fodder ; 
now only if the cows eat this grass he is again considered 
to be fit for mixing in society (Y. 3, 300, M. 11,197). 
After his re-acceptance into the caste he can no longer 
he kept down in any way; everybody must have 
intercourse with him in every respect (Y. 3, 296). Vas. 
15, 18 contains a remarkable statement: people 

should walk before those who re-adm.it a person into society 
gamboling and laughing and walk before those who 
excommunicate a person weeping and sorrowing. 

Even to this day the excommunication out of the 
caste is effected by the ceremony of Ghatasphota 1 , and even 
to this day it is everywhere feared although the effects 
thereof falling into the sphere of civil law have been 
abrogated by an act of English law in 1850, and the re¬ 
admission of the culprit into society, excepting in the case 
of the gravest crime, may take place if he submits to the 
judgment given on him and pays a fine. So long as the 
period of excommunication continues the excommunicated 
person cannot eat together with any one of the members of 
his caste, cannot get the services of the spiritual advisor, 
the washerman and the barber of the village and with, his 
whole family is excluded from connubium with his 
caste. 2 Dubois 28 f. lucidly describes the humiliating 


1. West and BuMer, 3rd. ed., 58. 

2. IG 6, 199 f. 
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proceedings to which the excommunicated person has 
to submit himself in order to obtain his re-admission into 
the caste. In the mediaeval age the Hindus who were 
able to run away from the slavery of Mohammedans 
had to fast in their house, lie for a long time in a mixture 
of cowdung, cow’s urine and milk and to nse it as food 
before they coaid again be taken into their caste. 1 


§ 39. Relation between spiritual and worldly 
punishments . Is the secular criminal law in India 
later than the law of spiritnal punishment and has the 
former been evolved out of the latter ? Burnell 2 has 
answered both these questions in the positive, but certainly 
Weber, Barth and Konow are more correct who are 
of opinion that on the whole the two systems of punishment 
had developed independently of each other. Even though the 
theory of religious expiation had been codified as an import¬ 
ant feature of the Dharma at an earlier period than the 
theory of punishment yet however the power of punishment 
has always been an essential attribute of royalty. Nothing 
stood in the way to prevent the welding together of spiritual 
and worldly punishments and the punished criminal 
moreover performed also the penances prescribed in the 
DhamasUtras in order to gain re-admission into his 
caste 3 . 


The two 
systems of 
punish¬ 
ment deve¬ 
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ly. 


Burnell however was right in saying that in all the 
Smitis an elaborate admixture of spiritual and 
worldly punishments is in evidence. Thus j according to 
M. 9, 240 criminals of every class may escape the brand¬ 
ing by the order of the king and pay only a fine if they 
perform the prescribed penance. On the other hand, it is 
said that “the criminals who have received their punish¬ 
ments from the king are purged of guilt and go to heaven 

1. Albertina 2162 f. 

2. Samav, KTvff. 

3. Of. Biihler in “Festgruas an E. v. Roth” 47 note. 
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like holy men” (M. 8,318 ; Vas. 19, 45 ; Nar. App. 48) ; 
for this reason the thief who goes to the Mag with a 
club, confesses his crime and. asks the king to 
strike him down to the ground is purified all the same 
whether the king acts according to this or grants him 
forgiveness ; though of course the sin of the thief in the 
latter case is transferred to the Mng (M. 8, 314 ff. etc.). 
According to Nar. 14,11 in the case of the Sahasas of 
the first and the second grades the criminal may again 
be received into his caste ; but he who has committed 
the Sahasa of the highest grade shall for ever be 
excommunicated from Ms caste. Graut. 23,14 f. and Mali. 
12,165, 64f. mention among Prayascittas a penance for 
adultery in wMch the woman is torn to pieces by a dog and 
the man is roasted on a bed of glowing iron. Usually 
(M. 8, 3711 etc.) this punishment is referred to in the 
criminal law. Also the branding of the great sinners 
{mahap&tahin ), e. g. the murderer of a Brahman with 
the brand of a headless man, is always met with among the 
punishments inflicted by the Mng (Baudh. 1,18,18 ; Vi. 
5, 3-7 etc.); according to M. 9,236 however it takes, place 
only subsidiarily in the place of a penance. Originally 
the Mahapatakin, as even the name shows, certainly 
belonged only to the spiritual law. The blood-money (§44) 
on the other hand, has gone over to spiritual law from 
secular law. 

There are many more instances of exchange and 
analogies between these two systems of punishment. Thus 
in both of these systems the caste-distinction and the 
privileges of the Brahman have been fully recognised 
which stand out prominently particularly in the punish- 
: ments and penances for murder, maiming, adultery, theft, 
injuries and other grave crimes. 1 In civil law too the 

1, K ant , however almost wholly ignores such caste distinctions in 
criminal law. Tr. 
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gradation of penances, which is seen e. g. in Samar. 1,6,8, 
for withholding the interests on a loan, according as the 
creditor is a Brahman or not, may be compared with 
the various rates of interest according to the caste of the 
debtor and the privileges of the Brahman as fonad in the 
law about the recovery of debts. Further in the penances 
as well as in the punishments the existence or absence of 
cr imina l intention is taken into consideration. Y. 3, 226 
even expresses the view that penances are proper for 
sins committed unintentionally and punishments are 
appropriate for sins committed intentionally (, hamatah ), 
and it corresponds to the religions belief that for the 
existence of a sin which has to he expiated for only the 
actual facts of the case and not the evil design come 
into consideration. 

Yet often Prayascittas are prescribed for the 
expiation of intentionally committed crimes. Thus 
according to M. 11, 46 prayers are to be resorted to 
in the case of unintentional crimes, and Prayascittas 
in the case of intentionally committed crimes. The 
general rule is that the penances for unintentional crimes 
are doubled when there is evil intention in evidence 
(Miton Y. 3,226). According to Visvamitra the intentional 
killing of a cow is to be expiated for by 4 

Ivrcchras and unintentional killing by 2 Krechras. 
Baghnnandana (228 Calc, ed.) explains it in this way: 
it is not to he regarded as intentional killing of 
a cow if anybody mistakes it to be a bos gavaens 
and strikes it dead or if the arrow meant for 

another object accidentally hurts a cow. The com¬ 
mentators such as Nandapandita mention all the penances 
referred to in the Smrtis whether connected with intentional 
or mnntentional crimes. Accordingly the conceptions of 
dolus (evil design) and culpa (crime) are as much in evi¬ 
dence in the religions law as in the secular law, of. § 32. 
34 
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The same is the ease also with the conception 
of permissible self-defence. For killing an assailant 
(ataiaym), even if he is learned in the Y eda, neither 
punishments nor penances are prescribed ; the fury of 
the assailant in such a case meets the fury of the 
defender (M. 8, 350 f. etc.). Yet however the killing of 
a Br ahman in self-defence is one of the customs now 
obsolete ( 'kaUvarjya). The participation in a crime is 
judged likewise from the same point of view both in the 
religious law and in the secular law. Thus he who eats or 
serves, cooks and sells the flesh of a killed animal com¬ 
mits as great a sin as he who himself has killed it or 
has cut it into pieces (Yi. 51, 74 etc.). The Blit, on Y. 
3, 227, in the theory of penances, quotes a text, said to be 
of M., according to which among a troop of men carrying 
weapons not only he who gives the mortal blow should he 
considered to be the murderer but his companions too are 
as guilty as he himself. Similarly Ap. 2, 29, 1 speaks 
of the rewards of heaven and the tortures of hell 
which are shared by the instigator ( prayojayit ?*), helper 
( manirr ) and the perpetrator (Icartr) of an evil deed. 

Also the repetition of a crime has been taken into con¬ 
sideration in the same way both in punishments and in 
penances. Thus according to Ap. 2, 27,1 Iff. in the case of 
repeated adultery the penance for the adulterer is more and 
more intensified. Similarly M. 9, 277 ir criminal law 
affirms that the cut-purse when caught for the first time 
shall have two fingers cut off, the second time a hand and a 
foot and the third time will lose his life and Yi, 3, 93 
declares that the king should not let a twice repeated 
crime go unpunished. In theft the penances as well as 
punishments - are graded according to the value of the 
stolen property. Thus also for penances in general it is 
said, e. g. Y. 3, 294, that in cases of crimes not specially 
provided for in law the penance is to be fixed on consider- 
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ation of Desa, Bala, Vayah, Sakti and Papa just as 
according to Y. 1,367 the king should determine the 
punishment after consideration of Aparadha, Desa, Kala 
and Bala, 
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In this thorough parallelism of the two systems it 
is quite natural that they should have very many 
particular sins and crimes in common with one another. 
As already mentioned, in such cases it is to be 
assumed that penances and punishments were both 
prescribed at the same time and this is sometimes 
even expressly mentioned. Thus according to Baudh. 1, 
19,4 he who kills a bull shall finally, that is after 
paying the fine, also perform the penance OandrSyapa, 
According to Mr. 12, 77, in the case of grave sexual 
crimes (agamy agamanaX the king should decree a 
punishment ; at the same time however the sin should 
have to he destroyed by Prayascitta. There being 
no flue line of demarcation between penances and 
punishments both may be applied indiscriminately. 
In the mediaeval age according to Alberuni 2, 162 f. 
in punishing an act of murder the penances and 
punishments were arranged in this way: in the case of 
the murder of people of lower castes by a Brahman, only 
penance consisting of fasts, prayers and alms-giving 
was ordained; in the case of acts of murder among people 
of lower castes, penance as well as punishment, and in the 
case of murderous deed and other grave crimes among 
Brahmans and Kstriyas, only punishments consisting 
of confiscation and banishment were prescribed. Probably 
the line of demarcation between the church and the state 
was never fixed with any certainty and it is also to be 
remembered that princes with religious zeal themselves 
used to enforce the performance of the penances prescribed 
in the Dharmasasfcras, cf. § 47. 
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§ 40. Secular crimes and transgressions. The 
secular crimes and transgressions, i. e. those that are 
punished by the king, are also dealt with along with 
the corresponding punishments in the Dharniasastras in 
the chapter on the duties of kings without any trace of 
systematic arrangement. In M. the criminal law, divided 
into real and verbal injuries, theft, violence and sexual 
crimes, constitutes the contents of 11.—-15. of its 18 titles of 
law. In liar, the laws about punishments, dealt with 
in 14.—16. titles of law, consist of violence or grave 
crimes {saha-sa). real and verbal injuries, and these 3 titles 
are subdivided into 15 sections ; moreover in Nar. the 12. 
and the 18. titles contain things connected with criminal 
law—their titles being “duties of man and wife” 
and “miscellany 1 ’’—-as well as an appendix which like 
M. 9 deals with theft and robbery and the destruction of 
evil-doers ( hantahasodhana ). Also a quotation from 
Narada (Quot. 1, Ilf.) enumerates the 10 chief crimes 
(dafaparadha) as follows : violation of a royal command, 
murder of a woman, mixing of castes, adultery, theft, 
pregnancy as the result of criminal intercourse, verbal 
injury, gross abuse, real injury and abortion of the 
embryo. But only Brh. 2,5-10 expressly makes distinction 
between civil and criminal cases (dhanodbhavani 
and hmsodbhavani) ; according to Brh. the latter 
consist of real and verbal injuries, violence and adultery 
and each of these four crimes is again divided into 
three grades. 

According to Katy. the king should himself investigate 
and give judgment over the 10 chief crimes (dasaparadha) 
as well as the chalani and the padani nrpateh even 
though nobody complains to him about them. The 
following 50 are the chalani nrpasamnidhau according 
to Pitamaha 1, 8-18 : (1) obstructing the road; (2) 
raising hand in a threatening manner; (3) leaping over 
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a fence; (4) breaking a cistern or (5) a temple; (6) filling Fifty 
np a ditch; (7) betraying the weakness of a king (to his B 111 
enemies); (8) unlawful enhance into the harem, 

(9) sleeping chamber, (10) treasury and (11) kitchen of intervenes 

the king and (12) prying in when (the king) is at his 

meal; (13-16) uncovering the body or making 

water, blowing nose or passing wind in the presence 

of the king ; (17, 18) to sit before the king with 

folded legs or to take the foremost seat; (19-22) to enter 

the audience hall in a dress more gorgeous than that of 

the king, to enter alone, to enter not through the door 

or to enter at an improper time ; (23-25) to lie on the 

couch of the king, to sit on his seat or to put on liis 

shoes ; (26) to go near the king when he is taking rest on 

a couch; (27) to serve his enemies; (28) to occupy an 

unoffered seat; (29,30) to use gold in garments or in 

ornaments (?); (31) to accept and enjoy alms without 

being invited; (32) to presume to speak without being 

asked; (33) to insult the king; (34) to wear only one 

cloth; (35) to anoint oneself; (36) to untie hair; (37) 

to hide the face; (38) to paint the body; (39) to wear a 

garland; (40) to shake the dress; (41) to cover the head; 

(42) to spy into the weak points (of the king); (43) to 
touch him (?); (44) to shave the hair; (45-47) to point to the 
nose, the ears and the eyes; (48) to pick the teeth; 

(49, 50) to cleanse the ear or the nose. These prohibitions 
mostly contain rules of etiquette for deportment at the 
presence of the king. 

More serious are the 22 padani nrpaieh in which The more 
likewise the king should directly interfere, namely (1) 
killing (an animal); (2) destruction of corn; (3) arson; 22 Patou ' 

(4) defloration of a maiden; (5) misappropriation of a 
deposit or treasure; (6) breaking a dike or (7) a hedge of 
thorn; (8) to let the cattle graze on other people’s field; 

(9) to cut down the trees of a forest; (10) poisoning; 
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(11) intrigue against the king; (12) to break the royal 
seal; (13) to cross king’s plans; (14) liberating a 
prisoner; (15—18) embezzlement of a tax, fine, present 
or a sold property; (19) to render the sound of the 
drum inaudible ; (20, 21) embezzlement of unclaimed 
property confiscated by the king; (22) to hinder the 
mutilation of a criminal ordered by the king (Pitam. 
1,19—23). 

The destruction of evildoers, literlly “removal of 
thorns” (kantakaSodhana) appears also in the inscrip¬ 
tions as one of the chief duties of an able ruler, as for 
instance, in the inscriptions of the 12. and 13. centuries, 
El 1,198, 210, 334. The inscriptions are also familiar 
with the Dasaparadha or Dasapacara (IA 15, 306) and 
how popular this‘.conception of ten great sins was may he 
understood from the fact that there was an officer who 
was actually called ‘Dasaparadhilra’ (IA 14, 167; 
15, 306). 

§ 41. Crimes with regard to property. Many points 
indicate that; crimes against property were investigated 
at a very early period and that very energetically. 
Thus in RV 6, 45, 1 there is perhaps already a 
reference to an act of stealing cattle and to a class 
of spies corresponding to the modern Ehojis \ At all 
events such spies, experienced in tracking the marks of 
feet or hoofs, were known to the authors of the Smrtis. 
"When cattle and other properties are lost they are to 
trace the track up to its starting point; the inhabitants, 
the headmen or the proprietors of the village or meadow 
concerned have to make the required compensation except¬ 
ing when they can prove that the track goes further out of 
that place (NSr. 14, 22 ff., App. 16—18 ; Y. 2, 271 f.). 

If the thieves cannot be caught the king is personally 


1. ZAL 182 f. Cf. Elliot, Memoirs (Lond. 1869), 276 ff. 
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liable to make good the loss (Vi. 3,67 etc.); the king how¬ 
ever may charge the loss from his officers and. the guards 
of thieves (cauragrSha, canroddhatr, the cauroddharanikas 
of the inscriptions) in whose jurisdiction the robbery took 
place (Mr., Y. 1. c.). The tragic figure of the penitent 
thief who with flying hair—the sign of Ms submission— 
goes to tjie king with a club on his shoulder and 
confesses to him his crime and asks him to strike him 
dead (Gaul 12, 4?-45 etc.) certainly belongs to the most 
ancient part of the penal law; this appears to be personal 
dispensation of justice thinkable only in the case of petty 
chiefs of small tribes. 

Another noticeable point is that in the rales about 
evidence (Mr. I, 1, 42; Brh. 2, 13) and punishment 
theft appears to be the typical crime. “Like a 
thief” (cauravai) is to he punished, for instance, he who 
binds freely roaming cattle or sets free cattle that are 
bound fast (M. 8, 342), he who drives the cattle to 
other people’s fields (Y. 2, 162), he who uses other 
peoples’ property without obtaining permission for it 
(Mr. Quot. 7,10), he who misappropriates a treasure trove 
(Mr. 7, 7), he who Mils a man through carelessness 
(M. 8, 296), etc. For this reason various sorts of crimes 
have been put in the category of theft. Cheats of every 
Mnd, particularly falsifiers of wares, measures, weights 
or coins, soothsayers, people living on bribe or extortion, 
quacks, jugglers, treacherous arbitrators, false witnesses— 
they are considered as “word thieves” (Mr. 1,228)—unjust 
judges, gamblers etc. are “open tMeves” or robbers 
( pralcagataskara , M. 9, 256 ff. ; Mr. App. 1—3; 
Brh. 22, 2—4). Opinions are however divided as to 
whether gambling is permissible or is it to be condemned 
as it appears already from Brh. 26. Thus B£ 9, 221— 
228, Gaut. 12, 41, Baudh. 2, 2, 16 etc. also strongly 
emphasise the sinful character of gambling, while 
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on the other hand Ip. 2, 25,12 if. regards gambling to be 
a lawful amusement of the higher castes and Ear. 17 and 
Y. 2, 199 ff. raise only the demand that the Mng should 
receive his share and that there should he no foul play. 
Even in the Yedas gambling is frequently mentioned 
(BY 10, 34; 1, 41, 9 ; AY 7, 50 etc.), and in the Mah. the 
gambling scene is the central theme of the whoJ.e plot 1 . 
Thieves 'proper, burglars, highwayamen, cut-purses etc. 
are considered to be “secret thieves” (cipmkasataskara) 
(Brh. 22,5 etc.). According to Brh. 22, 2 varieties of 
thieves are thousand-fold. 

The detection of theft and cheating and keeping 
watch over the thieves is one of the most important duties 
of princes according to the Srnrtis. Thieves are to he 
looked for specially in the gambling houses (Y. 2, 203 ; 
Brh. 26, 2) and also in public houses and houses of evil 
reputation, shops, forests, festive gatherings etc. the Mng, 
through spies and agents provocateurs (cam), should keep 
watch over them and cause them to practise their pro¬ 
fession in order to bring them into his power (M. 9, 261 
—269). Even a mere suspicion, e. g. if anybody expends 
very large sums of money or is in intercourse with 
criminals, or if he drinks or gambles or goes about in 
disguise or under false names, makes enquiries about 
houses of other people, sells articles that have been lost, 
lives in a house of doubtful reputation or is known as a 
criminal by nature or if he behaves in an unusual manner 
at the court etc., is sufficient to get a man under arrest 3 
and he must prove his innocence by means of human or 
superhuman witnesses to escape being punished as a thief 
(Y. 2, 266—269; Far. App. 8—12 ; Brh. 22, 6). The pos¬ 
session of a stolen property ( loptra ,, hodha) or a foot-mark 
(Y. 2, 266 ; Ear. App. 6) is regarded as sure proof of guilt. 


1. Cf. Hopkins R. C. 122 f. 

2. Cf. Eaut. IV, 6. T>\ 
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The punishments for theft are very heavy. In all 
eases of serious crimes the accused is sentenced to death : 
he is impaled, hanged or drowned and often his hands are 
hacked off and other tortures are inflicted for the purpose 
of aggravating the punishment The same punishments 
are ordained also in the case of burglary, frequently 
repeated instances of picking pockets, robbery, stealing 
cows, horses or elephants or more than 10 Kumbhas of 
grains, more than 100 Palas of precious metals, particularly 
valuable jewels or stuffs etc. (Y. 2, 273 ; M. 8, 320 f.; 
9,276 i, 280 ; Brh. 22, 17—19 etc.). Forging of royal 
grants and even of private documents is punished by 
death (Vi. 5, 9 £; M. 9, 232); the kiug should have a 
dishonest goldsmith cut to pieces, i. e., according to the 
commentaries, those who use false weights, touch-stones, 
alloys and practise other kinds of fraud (M. 9, 292). In 
determining the magnitude of the punishment according 
to the value of the stolen property often three grades are 
distinguished. Thus Y. 2, 275 speaks about the theft of 
small, middling or large properties and similarly speak Har. 
14,1.3; 15, 6; App. 29 and Brh. 22,24. Enumerations of ob¬ 
jects of about equal value are generally given along with 
data about the punishments for misappropriating the same, 
which, besides the already mentioned cases of capital 
punishment, consist of the hacking off of a hand or afoot and 
other kinds of mutilation and fines in most cases amount¬ 
ing to many times the value of the stolen property. Ho 
distinction is made between robbery and theft as regards 
punishment and moreover taking part in these crimes, 
abetting of every kind or refusing to render help is 
regarded as equally criminal (Nar. 14,12,19 f.; Y. 2,276etc.). 

The caste of the thief and the person whose pro¬ 
perty has been stolen likewise come into consideration 
in determining the punishment 1 Thus the Brahman 
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1. See p. 264, f.-n. Tr. 
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remains unpunished if lie takes away the property 
of his Sndra slave (M. 8, 417) or if, when on journey, 
he takes two stalks of sugarcane :and two eatable 
roots out of a field (M. 8, 841; Mr. 18, 39). On the 
other hand stealing gold which belongs to a Brahman 
is punished by death. However, on the other hand the 
responsibility and culpability for an act of theft r is heavier 
as the thief is of higher position and intelligence (ML 8, 
337 f.; Gant. 12, 15-17; Mr. App. 51 f.). Bor cheating 
mostly fines are prescribed varying according to the amount 
of the damage done (Brh. 22,13 f. etc.). 

Impaling as the punishment for theft is found also 
in ‘.literature, as in Mah. 1, 63, 92. The gradation 
of the punishment according to the value of the stolen 
property and the three grades of culpability was 
known also to Alheruni 162; he says that in the 
case of the theft of particularly valuable properties 
culprits of the Brahman caste are blinded and a hand and 
a foot are hacked off by way of punishment, Ksatriyas 
are mutilated without being blinded and the culprits , of 
lower castes are punished by death. According. to 
Hodgson death sentence is still given in Nepal for stealing 
properties of great value or in the case of repeated theft; 
in less serious eases only mutilation and heavy fines are 
inflicted. According to Dubois 1 2 mutilation was in vogue 
also in Mysore; the owner received only a portion of the 
stolen property recovered from the thief while the king and 
his officers got the lion’s share. Even to this day in 
Bombay the chief of a locality has to pay compensation for 
what has been stolen witkin his jurisdiction a . 

§ 42. Other crimes. Besides theft and robbery 
murder, manslaughter, arson, high treason, real and 


1. People of India 499. 

2. BftMer on Ap. 2,26,8. 
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verbal injuries, rape, adultery and other sexual crimes 
are included among the chief offences. Often the capital 
offences, in so far as they are connected with violence, are 
called by the consummate title “act of violence” (sahasa) 
which is the secular counterpart of the mortal sins (maha- 
pataka) of the spiritual law. Thus according to Nar. 14, 
2—6 there are four hinds of Sahasa, namely man-slaughter, 
robbery, rape and real or personal injuries ; he however 
distinguishes two lower grades of it consisting only of 
injury to property. The punishments for Sahasa are 
regulated according to the gravity of the crime hut caste 
distinctions exercise a definite influence on them; the 
Brahmans particularly enjoy the privilege that they 
cannot he condemned to corporeal punishments or death 
sentence 1 (Vi. 5, 2 f. etc.). 

Death sentence is by no means universal in the 
case of murder and manslaughter, rather the com¬ 
position system was originally prevalent (§ 44), accord¬ 
ing to which the cows given as recompense fell to 
the lot of the family of the deceased. Later on in the 
place of this blood-money punishments, partly secular and 
partly spiritual in character came in vogue which were 
determined by the Brahmans who of course did not forget 
themselves in the performance of their duly if the punish¬ 
ments concerned were of a religious character; cf. § 37. Of 
the secular punishments, according to Baudh. 1,18 f. etc., 
the death sentence as well as confiscation of property is 
ordained only when the person killed is a Brahman and 
the assassin a man of a low caste ; if the culprit is a 
Brahman he shall be branded and banished; if the person 
killed belong to a non-Brahman caste he shall pay the 
proper compensation in coin or kind. Aceordingto Y. 2, 279 
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1. Kaufc. (LY, 11) however under certain cii'cumstances allows 
the Brahman the dubious privilege of being drowned instead of 
being burnt alive. Tr. 
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a female poisoner or a female incendiary and also the 
woman who murders her husband or her child shall he 
cruelly executed. According to T. 2, 273, Brh. 22, 27 f. 
etc. all murderers in general, open as well as secret, shall 
be punished by death and the confiscation of property. 
The death sentence is ordained also particularly for the 
murder of women and children (M. 9, 232 etc.). 

High treason ( nrpadroha ) is punished very sternly. He 
who forges a royal edict or bribes the ministers of the ting 
or serves his enemies or is in an understanding with them 
or being a man of low origin strives for royal posi¬ 
tion, or opposes the royal commands will he sen- 
tenced.to death (M. 9, 232, 275; Vi. 5, 14). If a man 
raises his hand against the king, even though he is wicked, 
he shall be impaled and bnrut to death because his sin 
is worse than killing 100 Brahmans (Mr. 15,31). 
He who expresses inimical views about the king 
(e. g. if be praises his enemies, Mit.) or vilifies 
him or betrays his plan shall have his tongue 
cut off and will be banished ; if a person mounts the 
animal on which the king rides or sits on his throne, 
he shall pay the highest amercement (Y. 802 f.). High 
treason as well as the violation of any of the very 
numerous rules of etiquette about deportment at royal 
court belongs to those crimes which the king himself can 
investigate on his own initiative and pass sentence 
even though he has not been informed abont it by any 
complainant (§40). In such cases the performance of 
a divine ordeal too may be imposed on the suspected 
criminal (§52). Crimes against public order are likewise 
subjected to heavy punishments, e. g. the breaking of a 
dike is punished by death (Vi. 5, 15 ; Y. 2,278 ; M. 
9,279). 

In verbal and real injuries (vak and dandaparu$ya) 
particular 'attention is paid to the castes of the insnlter 
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and the insulted; the sentence is fixed according to Yarn a 
and JM (Y. 2, 206). Thus a Ksatriya will be fined 100 
panas if he abuses a Brahman and 200 papas if he actual¬ 
ly assaults him ; a Taisya shall pay lVa times as much as 
the Ksatriya; on the other hand a Brahman who insults 
a Esstriya pays only 50, for insulting a Taisya only 25, 
and for insulting a Sudra nothing at all (Gaut. 12,8-13 etc.). 

Injuries done by a Sudra to a man of a higher caste is 
punished with particular severity; thus if a Sudra reviles 
a virtuous Aryan his tongue shall he cut off; if he reviles 
the name or the caste (of a twice-born) a piece of red-hot 
iron ten fingers in length shall be forced into his mouth 
or if he dares to learn Vedic texts by heart his body 
wtll be cut in twain (Ip. 2,27, 14; M. 8, 172; Gaut. 12, 
6 etc.). In general the insulter or the assailant of low 
caste loses the particular limb with which he insults or 
assails a member of a higher caste (Yi. 5,19 etc.); thus 
if he sits on the same seat with a high caste man his 
backside shall he brandmarked; if he spits on him his 
lips shall be cut off. In snch cases the assailed person 
may also take the law into his own hands by whipping 
the assailant on the spot, for by extorting a fine from snch 
unholy persons the king himself will only he defiled (Nsr. 
15,11-14). In injuring an equal only a fine, small or big, 
has to he paid according as only the skin has been 
scratched or if blood too has flowed or if a bone 
has been broken or if both the eyes have been knocked 
out, etc. (Yi. 5, 66-72 etc.); the fines for insulting an equal 
is still more insignificant. "When two persons have 
insulted each other he who began is the criminal (Nar. 
15, 9). In the case of injury to property as a rule a 
fine has to be paid (Nar. 14, 4f.). About paying compen¬ 
sation see § 32. 

Also on the occasion of adultery (strlsaifigrahana) the 
distinction of castes is of the greatest importance, and more- 
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over it makes all the difference if the adulteress was properly- 
guarded (gupta) or not, because if necessary surveillance 
was lacking the sentence will be mild and particular im¬ 
portance is attached also to the question if violence was 
applied. Thus for adultery with the wife of an Aryan 
the Sndra shall have his organ cut off and his property 
confiscated and if the woman was under guard he shall 
also be executed (G aud. 12, 2f. etc.). On the other hand 
a Brahman for a similar crime has to pay only a fine of 
500 pan as if the woman was willing, and 1000 panas 
in the case of forcible violation (M. 8, 378 etc.); for a 
Ksatriya and a Vaisya there are proportionally higher 
punishments aggravated by incarceration, shaving of 
hair and the pouring of urine on the head (11 8, 375 ff. 
etc.). A similar gradation is found in the sentences for 
the defloration of a maiden; the fines are lowest in 
the case of forced sexual intercourse with courtesans and 
female slaves, and they are higher in the case of 
unnatural sexual intercourse with a cow (T. 2, 288—291 
etc.). Moreover, secret conversation at a bathing place, 
in a wood or in any improper place in general at any 
improper time and particularly sending flowers, orna¬ 
ments and other presents, touching, pranks and jokes 
etc., are considered, to be adulterous actions (Mr. 12, 62— 
68 etc.). A particularly grave crime which is punished 
by castration is the criminal intercourse with the wife 
of the spiritual initiator and incest with mother, sister 
and other female relations and sexual intercourse with 
a queen, a nun (parivrajiha), a nurse, a pious woman, a 
Brahman I etc. is also considered to be no less heinous a 
crime (Mr. 12, 73—75 etc.) but this crime rather belongs 
to the sphere of religious law. Intercourse with a woman 
of the lowest caste is also heavily punished (Y. 2, 289, 
294 etc.) and the abortion of the foetus is punished in the 
same maimer (Y. 2, 277). '.Public punishments are 
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imposed on adulteresses but in most cases only if their 
crime is exceptionally flagrant ; they are then sentenced 
to a cruel death (M. 8,871 ; Vi. 5,18 etc.); ordinarily 
merely the insulted husband or the insulted family 
inflicted the proper punishment on the adulteress 
(cf. § 19). 

At the time of Dubois 1 in Mysore almost only high 
treason was punished by death, otherwise only fines 
were imposed which sometimes amounted to the confiscation 
of the whole property. In Nepal the death sentence 
is or, was given for murdereing the father, elder brother, 
teacher, wife, a child or a cow and according 
to another source for every kind of murder without 
any distinction of person, as well as for high treason, 
incest, adultery or sexual intercourse of a man of 
low caste with a high caste woman—particularly a 
Brahman woman—poisoning and arson. Yet however the 
Brahman is not executed hut only banished after the 
confiscation of his property and various insults; as 
for instance his hair is shaved and his sacred thread is 
tom away 2 ; for Alberuni’s statements on this point see 
§§ 36,39. In the Mrcch. 154 the judge following M. 
(perhaps M. 9,241) advises th.8 king not to have the 
Brahmau Carudatta, who was convicted of murder, 
executed for the crime but only to banish Mm but without 
confiscating Ms property. 

§ 48. The punishments. The utility and necessity 
of punishment {clanda) has been vehemently and 
often extravagantly emphasised. The word Dapda, 
really meaning “stick,” is said to be derived from the 
root dam “to restrain” (G-aut. 11,28), and to bind down 
peoples by means of punishments appears to be the 

1. People of Lidia 499. 

2. Hodgson, On the Administration of Justice in Nepal, AB 
20,1,94-134 and Iss. 2,235. 
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principal duty of a good ruler, who for that reason is 
called Dandadhara “the holder of Danda,” i.e. the power 
of punishment, and is called an incarnation of 7 ama, 
the judge of the dead souls. If the king ceases to punish 
the subjects who swerve from the path of duty, the 
whole world will be destroyed, Brahmans will leave their 
brother Brah m a ns , Ksatriyas their brother Ksatriyas, 
the Taisyas will not do their work, the Sndras 
will rule the world and the strong will roast the 
weak on the spit like fish. The punishment is 
identical with Dharma ; it is the dark, red-eyed god, the 
son of the creator of the world under whose mighty rule 
the world feels itself secure. Punishment protects man¬ 
kind and keeps watch when mankind sleep. The whole 
world is held in order by means of punishment, for a 
faultless ma n is very rare ; even the gods and demigods 
are driven to perform their duty by the fear of punish¬ 
ment (M. 7, 14-30 ; Vi. 3,95 ; 7 1,353-856 ; Far. I, 
1,1 etc,). 1 

M. 8, 129 divides the punishments into 4 categories: 
admonition, reproof, fine and corporeal punishment. Nar. App. 
53 ff. makes distinction only between corporeal punishments 
and fines ; the former extends from imprisonment to execu¬ 
tion and the latter from one kakanl to the confiscation of 
the whole property. According to H. 8,124 f. (=Nar. App. 
36 f.) there are 10 places on which the punishment may be 
applied in the case of the three lower castes—the Brahman 
suffers no corporeal punishment; the ten places are the 
organ, the belly, the tongue, the hands, the feet, the eyes, the 
nose, the ears, the property and the body, i.e. life. 
Usually the fines are divided into three grades : Ptlrva or 
Prathamasahasa estimated at 250 (or 270) panas, the 


1. Cf. the beautiful ode to Danda in Mali. 12, 63, 28-29. It 
appears that Danda should be translated by ‘internal administmtion’ 
and not merely by ‘punishment’ which was its original meaning. Tr. 
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MadhyamasShasa at 500 (or 540) pagas, UttamasShasa 
at 1000 (or 1080) patjas (Vi, 4,14 etc.). Brh. 27,4-12 
distinguishes between four kinds of punishments just 
like M., but lie attaches particular importance to 
imprisonment and banishment; in cases of grave crimes 
he recommends an accumulation of different kinds of 
punishments and mentions 14 .instead of the 10 
traditional places for the infliction of corporeal 
punishments in which besides the above-mentioned 
limbs also neck, one half of the feet, the thumb and 
index? the forehead, the lips, the hindpart and the hips 
are named. 

In point of fact the fines are mentioned most frequently 
in the Smrtis in connection with the rules of punishment, 
either graded in the manner already referred to or other¬ 
wise in fixed amounts, or without any mention of amounts, 
or in relatively fixed amounts, i. a fixed according to 
the value of the disputed property. Perpetrators of grave 
crimes suffer confiscation of their whole property, yet in 
such cases the weapons of a warrior, the instruments of a 
musician and the implements necessary for earning 
livelihood cannot be laid hold on (NSr. 18,10 f.). In the 
case of mutilation and execution, as in other ancient 
systems of punishment, the principle of retaliation (Talion) 
as well as symbolical punishments come into play. 
The offender or the robber shall lose that limb with which 
he assaults or injures anybody. The slanderous tongue 
shall he tom out, the adulterous limb shall be cut off, the 
hand raised for a blow or the foot raised for kicking shall 
be cut off, red-hot iron shall be pushed into the mouth of 
the slanderous Sudra or boiling oil shall be ponred into 
his mouth and ears., and for a stolen property many times 
the same has to be paid by way of fine. The lips which 
spit on a man out of hatred and the thievish finger of a 
pickpocket shall be cut off. The adulterer shall be roasted 
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on a red-hot bed of iron and lie who pierces a dike shall be 
drowned. Moreover, the brandmarking of the murderer of a 
Brahman with the figure of a headless man, of the drinker 
with the flag of a tavern and of the incestuous person 
with the mark of feminine pudendum are also symbolical. 

Detracting punishments such as riding on an ass, 
shaving of the hair, sprinkling urine on the head, hanging a 
garland of dices round the neck of a dishonest gambler, etc. 
and many Prayascittas are no less symbolical in character. 
Gruesome forms of execution are impaling, roasting, burn¬ 
ing, cutting into pieces, trampling down by elephants, 
tearing to pieces by dogs, drowning etc. The flogging 
punishments are mentioned mainly for women, childeren 
and persons of low castes. Forced labour too appears as 
a public punishment as in working off a debt. In the 
ancient works punishment by imprisonment is rather rarely 
mentioned. According to M. 9, 288 prison-houses should 
be built on public roads so that everybody can see the 
suffering and disfigured criminals, who, as the comment¬ 
aries elucidate it, writh their bodies emaciated with hunger 
and thurst, disordered hair and beard, often fettered in 
chains and mutilated—their hands or other limbs being 
amputated—produce a horrible impression.on the onlookers. 
Banishment is mostly, but never in the case of; Brahmans, 
accompanied by the confiscation of property, and there are 
also other combinations of punishments. 

Even Megasthenes (fragment 27) speaks about the Talion 
through amputation of that limb of the culprit who 
maimed the same limb of another person and 
the classical authors too know that hands were cut off 
and the hair was shaved by way of punishment (cf. LIA 
3, 344). Hiuen-Thsang 1 says that in India the usually 
inflicted punishments are life-long imprisonment, 
specially in the case of rebels, mutilation of nose, 


1. M6m, 1, 83 f. 
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ears, hands, feet, banishment and ransom, and the 
money equivalent frequently paid to escape punishment. 

Alberuni 2, 162 speaks inter alia of the combination Mbenmf, 
of the confiscation of property -with banishment and with 
various kinds of mutilation. Of the death sentences 
impaling, which is mentioned also in the Mah., Eajatar. :2f alius 
and in the literature of fables, was in vogue for instance JJJ jj 

in Golconda even in the 17. century, 1 2 in. Kolhapnr until by^ek- 
the period of British rule 3 , and the trampling down by 
elephants mentiened also in Mrccha. 146 and the Jatakas 
(Fausboll) 1, 199 ff., was universally practised in the 
Mahratta states 3 . Moreover under Mahratta rule, specially 
in Central India, the following are said to have been the 
customary punishments: fines, flogging, imprisonment, ';•* ® 
putting in stocks, forfeiture and sale of the whole property, j jk n 
amputation of hands, fingers or nose and other corporeal period, 
punishments; the hands of a forger of base coins were crush¬ 
ed with one blow of the hammer which is apparently a 
symbolical punishment. 4 Fines were particularly in vogue 
iu Bajputana according to Tod 5 6 , in Mysore according to 
Dubois 8 and in Kolhapur according to the Gazetteer; 
among the Prayascittas fines still play the chief role, cf. smriis 
§ 87. In Nepal, besides the very frequent fines, sometimes Mogal 
amounting to the confiscation of the whole property, banish¬ 
ment and detracting punishments such as the shaving 
of the hair (§ 42) as well as the horrible mutilations and 
death-sentences of the Smrtis are still in vogue. Impri¬ 
sonment is of temporary nature inasmuch as the prisons 
are emptied from time to time and the prisoners are 

1. Fryer in Wheeler, Hist 4, 487. 

2. BG 24, 267. 

3. 1. e. 

4. Grant, C. P. Gazetteer 70 f. ; Malcolm A Memoir of Central 
India, 2nd. ed., I, 558. 

5. Annals of Rajasthan 1, 142 f. 

6. People of India 499 £ 
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handed over to the executioner for corporeal or capital 
punishments 1 . Detracting punishments such as Prayascittas 
ordained by the caste people, take place in India 
even to this day not seldom. Thus among the Bedars of 
Bijapiu* a wife excommunicated from the caste must have 
her hair shaved with a razor and touch a piece of red-hot 
coal with her tongue before she may again be accepted 
into her caste 3 . 

§ 44. The blood-money . However closely the 

penal laws of the Smrtis may agree with the 
principle of state justice, yet traces of a state of 

things have been preserved when the atonement for 
murder and slaughter was still regarded as a private 
affair and when the blood-money used to be paid 3 . Roth has 
referred to the Vedie expressions Satadaya and vairadeya 
and has proved that in the Vedic age a blood-money of 
100 cows was paid to the relations of a murdered person. 
Baudh. 1,19,1 prescribes fines of 1000, 100 and 10 

cows and a bull to be paid to the king for the murder 
of a 3r§atriya, ia Vaisya and a Sndra respectively. 

Generally the same indemnity has to be paid for the 
murder of a woman as for the murder of a Sudia as well as 
for an ox ora cow (exceptingmilchcows, draughts animals) 
and also for a swan, a peacock and other birds and animals. 
As Biihler ingeniously suggests, probably the king did not 
keep these fines for himself, but gave them to the family 
of the murdered person. The blood-money of 100 cows 
reminds us of the 100 cows which have to be given as 
price for an adoptive son or as the price for a bride. 

In Baudh. the above mentioned indemnities form a 


1. Hodgson AH 20, 1, 94-134. 

2. EG 23, 93 f. Cf. Holder ZVR 10, 174-177. 

3. Both, I Wergeld im Yeda ZDMG 41, 672—676 ; Bidder, 
Das vv ergeld in Indien and L. von Schroder, Indogermanisckes 
Wergeld in Test grass an I?, von Both 44—52 ; Leist, Altar, jus 
gentium 294—307 ; ZDMG 44,339 f. 
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part of the “duties of the king”, but in Ip. 1,24,1 £ 
they top the list of Prayaseittas and the bull is given 
prayaSoittciiihah (another reading prdyasciUdrtham) and 
in any case it was received by the Icarya or the DharmS- 
dhikarin who determined the indemnity while the cows 
as composition, probably even according to Ip., go to 
the family of the murdered person ; Gaut.’s treatment 
of this question is more enigmatical (Gant. 22,14—18). 
According to T. 3,266 1, and M. 9,128—131 the cows too 
are presented to a Brahman as Prayascitta, i.e. the blood- 
money has been completely changed into a spiritual 
atonement. Vas. and Vi. seem no longer to be acquaint¬ 
ed with the blood-money even in this form and prescribe 
other Prayaseittas in their place. 

Even in the modern period the blood-money as 
mimd-hati {mimdahaM “severing of the head”), consisting 
of pieces of land or villages, was in vogue in Rajputana. 
Sir A. Lyall speaks of a case of robbery in very recent 
times of a half wild frontier tribe in Rajputana, which 
ended in this way that the tribe consented to pay “the 
usual blood-money” for a Brahman shot down in the 
fight In another part of Rajpntana regular meetings 
are held in which prices of the murdered men, chil¬ 
dren, old men, young or old women, cows etc. are fixed 
according to certain principles and the compensations 
to be paid are regulated accordingly 1 . Also in Central 
India the price of blood was known 2 yet the relations had 
to give their consent to such a composition. 3 In Kolhapur 
intheMahratta period the murderer was occasionally com- 
pelled*to indemnify the family of the murdered person ; 
the land given as composition was called Khunkat 4 


1. Tod, Annals of Rajasthan 1, 161-164,209, App. XTHI; 
Lyall, As. Studies 159 ; Bhfiler 1. e, 

2. Malcolm 1, 557 f., 576 f. 

3. Grant, C. P. Gazetteer 70 f. 

4. BG 24, 267. 
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§ 45. The king as judge. The administration of 
justice, 1 the punishment of the criminal, appears to he 
one of the chief duties of a good king. If the punishable 
person remains unpunished the king shall fast one day 
and he shall fast three days if an innocent person is 
punished (Yas. 19,40-43). In order to pass the right 
judgment he should learn the right law for each caste 
from authoritative persons and in doubtful eases take the 
advice of learned Brahmans (Gtaut. 11, 22-26). Every 
day the king shall repair to the hall of justice in the 
company of learned Brahmans and experienced councillors 
and courtiers and there sitting or standing shall examine 
the cases of the complainants (M. 8,1 f.; Y. 1,359 etc.). 
This patriarchal method of administering justice can 
go so far that the king even with his own hands 
may strike down a confessing thief with an iron club 
(Grant. 12, 43-45 etc.). The king is also advised not to 
begin a law-suit himself (M. 8, 43) because the fines are 
a lucrative source of income to the king. He must throw 
into water the money of those fines which were un¬ 
lawfully imposed or he shall give to the Brahmans thirty 
times that amount (M. 9, 244 ; Y. 2, 307). The king 
superintended also the performance of the Prayascittas of 
the religious law (§ 47). 

The council of the king is responsible together with 
the king himself for the injustice which the king commits 
by passing a wrong judgment. Of the sin thus originat¬ 
ed a quarter falls on the person wrongly condemned or 
released, a quarter on a false witness, a quarter on all the 

1. Cf. Colebrooie, On Hindu Courts of I Justice (Ess. 1, 490—527): 
ZDMGr 44, 342—362; Kohler, Altindisches Processreeht (Stuttgart. 
1891). 
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assessors of the court, and a quarter on the ting (Graut. 
13,11 ; M. 8,18 etc.). The assessors ( sabhya , sabhasad) 
shall speak out their opinion even unbidden ( aniyukta) 
and shall not agree, out of selfish motives, with a king 
who is giving wrong judgment, for in that case they 
themselves become his accomplices in the crime and 
would gQ to hell along with him (hTar. I, 3, 2 ; Katy. 
1, 7 f. 1 ). The house priest ( purohita ) of the king occupies 
a high place among the assessors who therefore has to 
expiate for a sin originating from a wrong judgment of 
the king by adequate fasts (Yas. 19, 40f.). 

The later Smrtis also mention the chief judge, 
the ministers, the ancients, the Brahmans and 
the retinue as the companions of the king. The law- 
court has been compared to the human body in which 
the king is the head, the chief judge is the mouth, 
the assessors are the arms, etc. More accurately, 
the functions of the limbs or parts (aftga) of a law 
court, which are ten in number, are thus defined : the 
chief judge passes the judgment, the king inflicts the 
punishment, the assessors or judges investigate the merits 
of the case, the law-book furnishes the decree, gold and 
fire are used when ordeals are resorted to, the water is 
to refresh, the accountant calculates the value of the dis¬ 
puted property, the scribe records the proceedings and the 
court servants have to summon the accused, tke assessors 
and the witnesses and hold both the parties in custody if 
they have given no surety (Brh. 1, 4—10). Vyasa men¬ 
tions also “the keeper of the disputed property” ( sadhyapala ), 
a Sidra who as a kind of beadle or executor of the verdict 
has to look after the execution of the judgment, and the 
Sabhastara who should hold discourses about morals 
(dhavmavahjCL) for the edification of those who are present. 
In Mah. 4, 1, 24:however the Sabhastara appears only 
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1. Bandyopadhyaya, 26-27. Tr. 
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as a courtier (sabhya, Nil.) who is particularly in¬ 
terested in gambling; moreover mention is made 
also of the recitals from P man as, Dharma and Artha- 
sastras in the court (Brh. 1, 23). Also some respect¬ 
able merchants (vaniy, nwigamia «, Ksty. 1, 12 A ; Mah. 
16, 7, 8) should be invited to the court in order to 
win over the people (lolsarcmjanartham Mit. on^Y. 2, 2). 

The court shall sit in an edifice situated in the middle 
of the fortress (durga) of the king; the court hall shall be 
situated in the east and should be decorated with statues, 
pictures, idols, jewels, garlands and furnished with a 
throne (Brh. 1, 19). The forenoon is considered to be 
the proper time for holding the court, more accurately the 
time from the secoud to the fourth eighths of the day 
(Katy. 1, IQ 2 ). In passing judgments the king shall 
follow the Dharmasastra and the opinion of his chief 
judge (Nar. 1,1/.35). 

Already Mcgasthenes, fragment 28, points out that in the 
time of peace Indian princes leave their palace, if not for 
sacrifice or chase, only for the purpose of giving verdicts 
and continue at it the whole day even when four servants 
massage them with wooden cylinders. In the inscriptions 
too the examination of law-suits appears as one of the 
most important virtues.of the administrator, thus IA 9,170 
speaks about a Nepalese king and the Bajatar. mentions 
many instances of Soloman like verdicts of Kashmirian 
princes (6,14 ff,, 42 ff., 8, 123—156). In Nepal too 
even now the state council ([bharadar scobha) which is 
presided over by the king, functions partly as the highest 
court of appeal in law-suits and sometimes it inflicts heavy 
punishments as a court of the first instance 3 . The same was 
the case in Central India in the Mahratta period when law- 


1. Bandyopadliyaya, 22-23. Tr. 

2. Ibid. 40. Tr. 

3. Hodgson, Ess. 2, 213—215. 
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suits over an amount of money exceeding 100 rupees went 
directly to the Raja, in other cases his court was the high¬ 
est court of appeal. The king gave judgment mostly 
according to the advice of a Sastria 1 2 . Already in his ins¬ 
criptions Asoka prides on haviiig established a kind of 
religious department (dhannnamahaniata) for the superin¬ 
tendence of the pious conduct of his subjects 3 . 

§ 46. Other courts in the state. Even the oldest 
Srnrtis permit the king’s being represented by a learned 
Brahman who is to investigate and decide the law-snits for 
him (Gaut. 13, 26 ; Yi. 3, 73; Yas. 16,2 etc.). Details 
about the position and the function of the chief judge 
(pradvivaka,, adhikfta, adhyah$a , dharmadhyalc?a , 
sabhapaM), who assists the king when he is present and 
represents him when he is absent, may be derived from the 
later sources. The name Pradvivaka is derived in this way: 
he questions (ptcchati) the parties and then gives Ms 
verdict ( vivecayati ). As an expert surgeon removes the 
thorn or morbid matter out of a wound, even so the Prad¬ 
vivaka should remove the thorn of injustice out of a law-suit 
by means of investigations and enquiries. In caste he should 
be Brahman or at least belong to one of the higher castes, 
the Sudras are absolutely excluded from the post of a 
judge. His knowledge should comprehend not only the 
18 titles of law along with their sub-divisions but also 
extend to logic and other sciences and to Sruti as well as 
to Smrti He should also be determined, firm, patient, 
virtuous, impartial, pious, kind-hearted and of a good 
family. As insignia of his position he carries the seal 
(mudra) of the king, which is particularly necessary 
for the summons of the parties; the court conducted by 
Mm is therefore called midrita “furnished with the 

1. Grant, 0. P. Gazetteer 70 f.; Malcolm, Central India 1, 557. 

2. Bfthler ZDMG 48, 53. 
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royal :seal” (Brh. 1, 3,12, 24 ; Nar. 1, 3, 16 ; Quot, 1 
1 etc.). 

The assessors of the chief judge must he like himself 
respectable, pious, learned, truth-loving, impartial, in¬ 
corruptible men of any one of the three higher castes (Vi. 
3, 74 etc.). They are subordinated to the chief judge as 
well as to the king ; yet the Sabliyas too under certain 
circumstances have formed independent colleges of 
judges in which decisions were arrived at by a majority 
in votes or by unanimity. Thus according to Nar. 
1,3,17 the thorn of injustice may be removed only 
when the whole college of judges (sabhyo janah mrvah) 
are unanimous about the decision. 

Appeals too are preferred by the Sabhyas to the 
chief judge and by the latter to the king (Brh. 1, 30 f.), 
or by the village court to the city court and by the latter 
to the king (Pitam.). The commentators too distinguish 
between these three courts of appeal ; on the other 
hand, Y. 2, 30, Nar. I, 1, 7 etc. are acquainted with only 
the two courts of the king’s judge and of the king him¬ 
self,—a state of things quite in conformity with the simpler 
circumstances of an older period. 

The law-courts may again be of two kinds : standing 
( pratisthUa ) courts which sit in a city or in a village 
and ambulant (aprati$thita) courts which have no fixed, 
seat (Brh. 1, 2 f.) ; they can however signify mere private 
arbitration courts. The headman of the village (gramapi, 
gramadhipa, gramapati), whose post was hereditary, acts 
as the village judge. According to Vylsa the competence 
of the lower courts is restricted merely to administering 
reproofs, for the infliction of punishments involving 
confiscation of property and corporeal punishments is a 
privilege reserved for the king. According to Brh. 1, 6, 
generally the king alone shall dictate the punishments. 
Yet the pursuit of the culprit in the villages which was 
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a principal duty of the village headman (Yi. 3,11, etc.) 
contained in any case in itself a great measure of the 
power of punishment. The unjust judge shall pay a 
fine of double the amount of the disputed sum (Y. 2, 4, 
805 ; Nar. I, 1, 60) ; they can however be punished 
still more severely, particularly by the confiscation of 
property and banishment (Yi. 5,180 ; M. 9, 231, 234 ; 
Brh. 22, "10 etc.). 

The appointment of intelligent persons in the place 
of the king for the examination of the law-suits is re¬ 
commended also in the Mali 1.2, 69, 27. The ninth act 
of the Mrcch., called the law-suit (Vyavahara), describes the 
judicial proceedings held by one of the chief judges 
(Adhikarapika) of the king in his capital. The 
constitution of the court is here essentially the same as 
in the royal courts of the Smrtis (§45), even the ter¬ 
minology is in agreement with the Smrtis. The college 
of judges (adhikarapiSa, niyukta, adhikrta, drastr) 
assemble in the court hall (adhikarapa-mapdapa, 
adhikarapa, likewise Yi. 7, 3) which seems to have formed 
a part of the royal palace. Also the expression rajakara- 
nam 1 in the first monologue of Caradatta seems to refer 
to the court assembly and the following are mentioned 
as members of it (144,12 ed. Stenzler): the minister 
{mantrm) absorbed in deep meditation, the messengers {duta) 
hurrying here and there, the spies (c&ra, mentioned in 
the Smrtis particularly in connection with the tracking 
of thieves and rebels) like voracious crocodiles, the talkative 
herons i.e. the informers (corresponding to the siobhaka and 
sucaka of the Smrtis), the scribes ( kayastha ) a brood 
of snakes ; also the elephants and horses necessary to 


1. This is according to the Calcutta editions and the commentary 
and it is perhaps better than the rqjabhamnmn of Stenzler, because 
karana is often used in the Smrtis in the sense of ‘‘law-court' and 
the connection shows that a court is meant here* 
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trample down the criminals are mentioned (of. §43). The 
functions of the chief judge are confined (as according 
to §45) to directing the investigation in which 
the assessors help him, and the passing of judgment, 
while the punishment is fixed by the king (Paiaka). 
Among the assessors the chief of the guild and the 
scribe {sre^thikayasthadibhih pcirivfto ’ dhikaranihah) 
are specially mentioned, who approximately correspond 
to the merchants ( naigama ) and the clerk (lelchaha) 
of the Smrtis. The Sodhanaka “purifier” appears as the 
servant who sweeps the court hall and keeps the <seats 
in readiness and then ushers in the judges, the parties 
and the witnesses like the Rajapurusa of the Smrtis. The 
Rsjapurusas also appears in the drama besides as police 
officers who seize the condemned criminal. 

Of the fables I mention here only the Pane. 1,21 
(similarly Ratlins 4 and; 19; 5, Katha 1 and others), 
where the disputing parties come to the royal court 
{rajahula) and are heard by the judges (dharmadhi- 
harinah , sabhyah). The police too are mentioned in 
the fables. In Nepal the highest criminal court, which 
however in important cases is the court of first instance, 
has 251 officers:excluding the judge, who for the most 
part are police officers or beadles. The chief justice 
(ditha ) presides over this body and the other three 
courts {nyayasabha) of the capital, each of which 
possesses two other judges besides him. The state 
council (. bhamdar sabha ) is the highest court. In the 
provinces there are four other courts, yet the jurisdiction 
mostly lies in the hands of the Governors and the village 
headmen. 1 In India itself in the Mahratta period the 
executive and the judicial departments were mostly 
unseparated and were entrusted to the village headman 
{patil) in the villages who was helped by his secretary 

1. Hodgson AE 20, 1, 94 ff. Ess. 2,212—216^ 
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mostly a Brahman; above the Patil stood the governor 
(hamavisdar or mamlatdar), above them the prince. The 
land-owners too could give Judgment excepting in cases 
of capital offences. There were also judges proper {nyaya- 
dhUa) but their jurisdiction was very narrow 1 . Alr eady 
in the Jatakas (1,199 if.) the village headman makes a 
considerable income out of the fines he imposes ( dandavali ). 

§ 47. The private courts and the penances. When 
the government is weak and powerless and the govern¬ 
ment officials tyrannise over the people, it cannot but 
happen that the people, specially in the provinces, should 
by preference obey the ad hoc or permanent arbitration 
courts at least in civil cases. 

According to Vi. 3,12 ff., the village headman, if he 
cannot get the better of the criminals in his village, should 
apply to the chief of the district and the governor, and it 
may be thus assumed that this took place quite frequently. 
The oppression of the people by the Kayasthas, the rivals of 
the Brahmans, is referred to, for instance, in Y. 1,335 and 
Bajatar. 351 £, 621 ff., 5,439 etc. The particular 
jurisdiction of corporations of every kind is recognised 
in the fullest measure even in the Smrtis, cf. § 1. The 
right of making laws for their corporations and composing 
disputes has been given to farmers, craftsmen, cowherds, 
money-lenders, members of a sect, robbers, actors, artisans 
etc. It is particularly recommended to the king to recog¬ 
nise and support the arrangements of and punishments 
inflicted by the chiefs of a family, of a guild or of a 
corporation ; only when a dispute breaks out between 
the chiefs and their subordinates the king shall interfere; 
cases of grave crimes {sahasa) are however exclusively 
reserved for the king. For forest-dwellers the court shall 


1. BG10, 305ff ; 24, 266-268; Malcolm, Central India 1, 557 & 
563, 567; Grant, C. P. Gazetteer 70 f.; Dubois 499 ff. 
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be held in the forest, for warriors in the camp and for 
merchants in the caravan (Gant. 11, 20—-22 ; Brh. 1, 25— 
28 ; 17,17—20 etc.). Successive appeals are also 
preferred by the clans or families (hula) to the guilds 
or corporations {§ren%\ e. g. of horse-dealers, betel-sellers, 
weavers, shoemakers (Hit. on Y. 2,30) and by these to 
the local committees or courts (gana, pug a) ; then appeal 
may be made to king’s judge and also to the king in person 
(Brh. 1, 29—32). The whole title of law named “violation of 
agreements” (M. 8, 218—221 ; Har. 10 ; Brh. 17), which 
has been often misunderstood, intends only to place* the 
rights of corporations, particularly of religious ones, under 
a very great measure of state protection. 

Hereditary or elected chiefs (mahattama, rnukhya) 
represented the official organs of the corporations and they 
were thus entrusted with the whole jurisdiction and they 
are said to have been assisted by committees of three or 
five persons (Brh. 17, 9 f.); mentions are made also of 
arbitrators about the election of whom both the parties 
had to be unanimous (i ubhayasammata ) particularly on 
the occasion of the frequent boundary disputes (Brh. 19, 
11). Also the penances of the spiritual law are dictated 
by such permanent or specially elected judges. In later 
works on Prayascitta the Parisad, composed of three to 
ten learned Brahmans, eventually only of one Brahman, 
which is to affirm what is right in doubtful cases (Gaut. 
28, 48 ff. etc.) is called the proper court for fixing due 
penances in every case. 

The chief source about the proceedings to be observed 
on the occasion 'of the imposition of a penance is Ap. 
2, 10, :12—16 along with the commentary. If a 
grown-up ‘.man has committed a sin, his spiritual 
advisor ($a§tr) shall dictate to him a penance 
according to the rules of the Dharmasastra. If he 
does not perform the penance the Sastr shall take him 
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to the king and the latter shall refer him to his 
Pnrohita learned in lav with the order to pres¬ 
cribe for him a proper penance. If he proves re¬ 
fractory even against the Pnrohita he shall be brought 
round to the resolution of performing the penance by 
means of confinement, starvation and other modes of com¬ 
pulsion, jet however without corporeal punishment or 
enslavement if he is a Brahman. Naturally this inter¬ 
vention of the king does not exclude the intervention 
on the part of the chiefs of the caste, who could impose the 
punishment of excommunication from the caste {tyaga) 
on the sinner who is unwilling to perform the penance 
(§ 38). 

The Mahattaras or Mahattamas of villages are often 
mentioned also in the inscriptions. An example of an. elect¬ 
ed arbitrator from a drama is found in the judge Asaj jatimisra 
in the farce DhUrtasamagama who as the disinterested 
party (madhysiha), keeps for himself the Hetaera Anahg a- 
sena, for according to T. 2, 44 the disputed property may be 
deposited with a Madhyastha. Another treacherous 
arbitrator appears in the Pancat 3, EathS 4 The caste 
chiefs and the village headmen exercise a great influence 
even to this day 1 2 . Besides it the pane, pancayat “commit¬ 
tee of five”, so called because it is composed of at least 
5 members, is a popular institution and has been recently 
reinstated in the Deccan by the Deccan Eyot Act and 
it has been put under tbe superintendence of a special 
judge". The committee of the five was composed in 
Eajputana of the headmen and secretaries of any two villages 
which the complainant and the accused were free to 
mention; the Hakim gave Ms seal to the verdict 3 . In 
the Maliratta states too each of the parties was permitted 
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1. Cf. Steele, Castes 79-156; BQ 23,241, 244 etc.; see above § 46. 

2. Btihler (communication by letter). 

3. Tod, Rajasthan 2, 171 f. 
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to elect an equal number of members in the jpawe.'.which 
was then presided over by a government official, and there 
were also permanent panes of the most respectable people \ 
in conformity with the ancient saying that that is no 
Sabha in which ancients ( vrddhah ) are wanting (Nar. I, 
3, 18; Mah. 5, 35, 58). In Nepal too the pancayats 
appointed by the parties or by the Government on their 
desire, decide half of all the law-suits s . In Kolhapur a 
refusal to submit to the verdict of a pane ay at was regarded 
as a proof guilt 1 2 3 

The traditions of the religious courts of the Paris ads 
are still carried on by the hereditary Dharmadhikarins 
and other people learned in the law who have to prescribe 
penances. Even in 1875 there were 5 hereditary 
Dharmadhikarins in Kashmir who decided the Prayascittas 
and the Raja saw that they were actually performed. 4 
In Nepal too everybody who has sinned through for¬ 
bidden intercourse with other castes or otherwise against 
the order of the castes, has to consult the Dharmadhikarins 
and perform the penances imposed by them 5 . The Maliratta 
princes, themselves endowed with great religious zeal used 
to dictate penances for religious transgressions 6 . At the 
present day in India the caste assembly sit in judgment 
over such transgressions and commands the guilty person 
in the old formula: aearyam labhasva, prayageittam 
samacara to consult a spiritual advisor and to do 
penance 7 . 


1. Malcolm 1, 558, 570; BGr 16, 804ff.; 24, 266. 

2. Hodgson AB 1. 

3. BGr 24, 267. 

4 Bidder, Kasmlr Report 21 f. 

5. Hodgson, Ess. 2, 214. 

6. Telang, Crleanings from Maratha Chronicles in Transactions of 9. 
Congr. 1, 255, 257. 

7. Bidder ZDMGr 48, 58. Cf. Elliot, Memoirs 1, 281. 
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§ 48. The court expenses appeal and wager. Not 
only the numerous and considerable fines (danda) were a 
lucrative source of income to the kings and their 
judges but fees too were imposed on the defeated party 
to meet the expenses of the court. Thus according to Vi. 6, 
20 and Y. 2, 42, fees to the amount of 10 and 5 per cent, 
of the disputed sum had to be payed by the debtor and the 
creditor respectively. The fines which a complainant or 
an accused or one who performs an ordeal has to pay if 
convicted of treachery, is equal or twice the disputed sum 
(Y. 2] 11; M. 8, 59 ; Nar. Quot 6, 86). According to 
another view indeed only the debtor has to pay a fine, 
which is doubled if he denies the debt and is then convicted 
(Nar. 1,133 ; M. 8,139 etc.). Also the Brahman who 
prescribes the penance for a murder receives a bull as his 
fee (§ 44). According to other texts, which Raghu- 
nandana 226 quotes, the Brahmans who prescribe a 
penance shall receive from him who performs it, a milch- 
cow, a bull or at least some trifle. "Whether the king’s 
judge received any fixed salary (vrtt% nibmdha) over and 
above the court fees, has not been expressly mentioned ; yet 
however, analogy with the executive officers, who also exer¬ 
cised judicial functions suggests it (M. 7,118f.). The court 
fees are higher in the case of an appeal. He who thinks 
that the verdict given against him is unjnst, may 
demand a renewal of the law-suit, but must bind himself 
to pay twice the fine decreed by the first verdict in the 
case of a defeat; if he is victorious in the second suit this 
poena dupli (double fine) is inflicted on his opponent and 
at the same time on the unjust judges (Y. 2, 4, 305 f.; 
Nar. 1,1, 65 f., cf. Brh. 6,51). 

The wagers on law-suits too were a source of income for 
the judges ; at least according to Mit., Apar. and 1 ram. on 
Y. 2,18 the staked sum is to be paid to the king or to the 
judge, while of course according to the Burmese law, 
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derived from Indian law, only 10 per cent, go to the 
judges and the advocates, the rest on the other hand goes 
to the victorious party \ According to Nar. I, 1, 4 and 
the commentary thereon the wager ( pana ) is to he stipu¬ 
lated in : writing, It shall take place only when the 
plaint and answer are already filed and the pro¬ 
cedure of witnesses has already begun. Either only one 
party lays wager by promising, in the heat of the dispute, 
to pay a certain sum in the case of defeat, or both the 
parties lay wager in which the stakes however may 
be quite different; the amount of the wager is- also 
independent of the amount of the disputed sum, e.-g., very 
small stakes are allowed‘.in the case of valuable properties 
of dispute. 

In the Mahratta period in Central India both the parties 
had to pay court-fees each amounting to one-fourth of 
the disputed sum l In Nepal in law-suits about debt even 
to this day the parties have to pay 5 or 10 per cent, of 
the disputed sum. If the debtor denies, tbe case is 
decided by an ordeal. The complainant and the accused 
each takes a rupee in his hand and strikes the earth with 
clenched fists, thus asserting;the truth of his statements. 
The court receives the two rupees; in like manner 5 other 
rupees are given as sign that the parties submit themselves 
to an ordeal for the decision. The court officers receive 
this money; after the decision of the ordeal four other 
fees have to he paid which are received by the govern¬ 
ment 1 * 3 . The Dharmadhikarins who prescribe the penances 
mostly enjoy a hereditary Vrtti ( rattan ) 4 . 

§:49. Civil and criminal procedure. Law-suits 
{vyavahara) lare divided into civil and criminal cases 

1. Bichardson, Dhammathat 73. 

2 Grant, C. P. Gazetteer 70f.; BG 16, 87 ff. 

3. Hodgson, Ess. 2, 220—223. 

4. BilHer ZDMG 48, 53f. 
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(dhana and Immasamudbhava) which are treated in 
different manners in important cases. Thus in the cases 
of adultery, theft, real and verbal injuries, violence and 
other grave crimes everybody may bear witness (Q-aut. 13, 
9; Far. 1, 189 etc.), while otherwise the qualifications 
of the witnesses shall be subjected to a close scrutiny. 
A: similar exception in favour of the grave criminal cases 
is made on the occasion of ordeals, which otherwise 
would be resorted to by the accused only if the other party 
is ready to accept the punishment in case of defeat (§ 52). 
In criminal cases the answer of the accused has to 
be given immediately while otherwise pretty long periods 
are allowed him (Grant. 13, 28—30 ;Y. 2,12; liar, I, 
1,44 f.). On the other hand, he can bring a counter suit- 
e.g. for the compensation of an insult with another insult 
(Y. 2, 9). The accused may be represented at the court by 
another person but it is not allowed in criminal cases 
(Katy. 2, 11—13). 1 In the case of the 10 principal 
crimes and 72 other crimes the king may interfere, 
even though there is none to complain (§40), while 
ordinarily the procedure of accusation is followed a . The 
cases in which anybody may be convicted merely on 
suspicion even though there is no witness to prove it, are 
ail criminal cases; thus he who is seen with a firebrand 
will be known as an incendiary; he who is seen with a 
weapon, as a murderer; he who is seen with the wife of 
another, as the adulterer; he who is seen with an axe in 
his hand will he known as the destroyer of forests (N&r. 
1,172—176). The lower competence of caste-assemblies 
corporations, families, arbitrators and similar others had 
probably nothing to do with important criminal cases. 

In general however the proceedings of civil and criminal 
cases, as described in the later Smrtis, are the same. 
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1. Bandyopadhyaya, 57-58. Tr. 

2. Of. Kohler, Altind. Proeessrecht (Sfcuttg. 1891) 15. 
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The judge asks the complainant modestly entering the 
court “What is your complaint, what wrong have you 
suffered? From whom, how, when and why? Have no 
fear, speak out.” The plaint which now follows is 
subjected to a preliminary examination by the judge. If for 
instance the complainant is halfwitted, drunken, a woman 
or a minor or in general incapable of doing legal business, 
the plaint may be summarily dismissed. Also a law-suit 
between father and son, man and wife, master and servant, 
teacher and pupil is not allowed. If the plaint is 
accepted the judge shall summon the accused by a sealed 
warrant (mudra) or by a court messenger (purnsa) (Katy. 
2,1—3 1 ; Y. 2, 32 ; Mr. Quot. 1, 6 f. etc,). 

Until the legal summons (Mr. 1,1, 47) has been 
issued or even before filing a suit (Ylram.), the 
plaintiff may place the accused under arrest by preventing 
him from leaving his house or undertaking a journey or 
a religious ceremony by means of an appeal to the king 
for that purpose (Mit.); the transgression of such a 
prohibition entails legal punishments excepting under 
special circumstances, e. g. when somebody is arrested in a 
dangerous or miserable condition, and moreover anybody 
who is just about to marry or to offer a sacrifice 
or to give alms, a cowherd who tends his cattle, a 
warrior in battle and other persons engaged in press¬ 
ing business, cannot be arrested (Mr. 1,1,48—54 etc.). 
In similar eases legal summonses too are not to be issued 
and moreover noble ladies, idiots and other persons in¬ 
capable of legal procedure, cannot be summoned ; excepting 
these, whoever fails to obey is punished with fines 
varying according to the gravity of the situation and 
he also loses his suit. The complainant has to hear 
the cost of the court messenger so long as he is 


1. Bandyopadhyaya, 45-47 TV. 
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engaged in searching out the accused (Katv. 2,7,14 f., 25 f 
Nar. I, 2, 32, etc.). 

Only when both the parties or at least their represent¬ 
atives are present at the spot the procedure proper may 
begin, which according to the later authors, for the first 
time in Y., is divided into four parts, plaint, answer, 
trial land verdict The written plaint or declaration 
(bhasti, pratijna , paksa, purvapakga, vada) is called 
the kernel ( sara) of the procedure and for this reason it 
is composed with' particular care, The judge has the 
deposition of the complainant at first noted down on a 
writing hoard probably of black wood 2 then the fair copy is 
made on a sheet; or the plaint is written down on the 
floor and the whole procedure recorded in this way. The 
plaint may also he afterwards modified and improved so 
long as the answer is not tendered. The plaint which 
is obscure and self-contradictory and which is absurd, 
contrary to good custom or which contains any other 
defects shall be disallowed by the judge. The complainant 
shall come first to prove his case and his witnesses shall 
he heard at first; for this reason dispute about priority 
may easily arise between the two parties 3 which is 
then decided not only according to priority of time hut 
also according to the contents of plaints of both the sides 
or according to the castes of the parties. Both the parties 
must give sufficient security, otherwise the court servant 
takes them into custody and the object of dispute too may 
he taken care of by a Sadhyapala (Nar. I, 2, 7 —20 ; Qnot. 
2,1—20 ; Brh. 3, 4—14 ; Y. 2,10). 

The answer (i uttara ., pratipafaa, vada\ likewise in 
writing, has to follow immediately only in important or 
urgent cases ; otherwise longer or shorter respites are 
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1. Bandyopadhyaya, 50,59-60, 69. Tr. 

2. Burnell, Palaeogr. 87. 

3. That is, when there is doubt as to who is the plaintiff and 
who the defendent. Tr. 
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alio wed according to the nature of the cases; they sometimes 
extend over a whole year and sometimes even any period 
is allowed that may he asked for (see above). The answer 
in writing shall exactly correspond to the contents and 
the line of thoughts of the plaint and it must be clear, 
precise and not confused or evasive. There are four kinds 
of answers : denial ( mithya ), a confession (sampratipalti), 
protest or a special plea ( Jcarana ,, pratyavaslcandana) 
and reference to a previous verdict in a similar case 
{pr army ay a). The denial is fourfold: “It is not true, I do 
not know it, I was not present there, I was not yet b($cn 
at that time.” It is an instance of protest when the 
accused says: “I of course received 100, but I have 
returned the amount to you” (Nar. I, 2, 2—6 ; Quot. 
3,1—7 ; Brh. 4, 8 1 ; Har. 1, 20—25 etc.). Silence or 
refusal to answer is considered to be equivalent to 
confession. At first it is tried to extort such a confession 
showing the inducement that half the punishment shall 
be excused if the accused confesses his guilt (Nar. I, 2, 
32 f. ; Quot, 3,10 etc.). 

Before the third part of the procedure, the trial, can 
begin the judge has to decide on which party the burden 
of adducing proofs shall fall. In general, in the case of 
denial the plaintiff, and in the case of protest or reference 
to a previous verdict, the accused has to begin the act of 
proving ( Jcviya) i in the case of a confession generdJly no 
trial takes place (Ear. 1, 29 etc.). In doubtful cases an 
amicalble settlement is recommended to the parties which 
may also be ordered by a royal mandate ( rajajna ), but it 
will have to be performed at the proper time if the 
payment of a fine, amounting to double this disputed sum, 
has to be avoided (Brh. 5,10-13). 

In the Mr cch. the plaintiff (karyarthin) is ordered by 
the judge to present his plaint, which the court scribe 
records on the floor (likewise in the Dhtlrtasamagama); 
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CSrudatta, accused of murder, is courteously su mm oned to 
the court, and in the procedure it is attempted to extort from 
him an admission of guilt even under the threat of flogging. 
Alberuni 2,158 mentions the plaint in writing, furnished 
with data about the proofs. Also in the Mahratta period 
plaints and answers in writing were often in use 1 . Dubois 
497 sp§aks of a legal usage analogous to the Asedha, in 
which the plaintiff goes to his opponent with the words 
“I arrest you in the name of such and such”, mentioning 
thereby the name of the prince or the governor; the man 
spoken to in this manner can do nothing until he has 
tendered his answer for it In Nepal in the case of civil 
cases the judge asks the plaintiff about his complaint, and 
on his paying for it gives Mm a court servant with him 
to fetch the accused. In criminal cases it is attempted to 
extort from the accused an admission of guilt by flogging 
Mm; in civil cases it is tried to effect an amicable settle¬ 
ment, and it is done mostly with success 2 . Also the court 
scene in Pane. 1 Katha 21 ends with an amicable 
settlement. 

§ 50. Procedure of witnesses. The trial ( hriya ) is 
mainly based on the deposition of witnesses, particularly 
according to the older sources. The knowledge of the witness 
is based on what he has seen (saksin), or what he was 
present at (desya, anuhhavin) and what he has understood 
(jnatr), and he is primarily an eye-witness or an ear- 
witness ; yet indirect witnesses (uttarasaksin) too are known 
who are somehow instructed by a direct witness or who 
somehow manage to get wind of the statements made by the 
direct witness (Mr. 1,147f., 150 etc.). The indirect witness 
is one of the “appointed” (krta) or solemnity witnesses who 
were called in by the parties for the authentication of 

1. BG-.16, 304 ff.; 27, 266." 

2. Hodgson, ]2ss. 2, 220-224 
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purchase and sale, deposit and other legal transactions. 
Moreover, the witness of a document, the secret witness, 
who is stationed behind a wall to overhear a negotiation 
without the other party knowing it, one who was accident¬ 
ally present and the reminded (smarita) witness who is 
repeatedly reminded of what took place in his presence 
so that he :may :not fall a prey to Ms forgetfulness 
all of them are “appointed” witnesses. The judge 
and the king are regarded as unappointed witnesses 
(akrta) for what was discussed before them, the village 
community are unappointed witnesses for what took place 
in the village, particularly in the case of boundary 
disputes and family members, acquaintances, and employees 
are unappointed witnesses for what was known to them 
on account of their relations with the parties (ifar. 1, 
149—152 ; Brli. 7, 1—17 ; Katy. 6, 5-10 1 ). 

The minimum number of witnesses is usually set at 
three. Brli. 7,16 ff. speaks of 9, 7, 5, 4, 3 or 2 witnesses, 
but he however makes distinctions among them. Thus 
only 2 witnesses are said to be sufficient if they are learned 
Brahmans or secret witnesses or witnesses by whom 
documents are attested while on the other hand in the case of 
voluntary, reminded, family or indirect witnesses always 3 
to 5 witnesses are necessary. In general, no notice shall be 
taken of a single witness, yet the deposition of a messenger, 
accountant, accidental witness, king and the chief judge 
may be valid even if he is the only witness. Others allow a 
single witness if he is acknowledged by both the parties ; 
a single witness shall also be heard when it is about a 
deposit or an article borrowed for use (yacita) or if he is 
the manufacturer of the disputed property or if 
the witness for some other reason particularly deserves to 
he trusted, and specially in criminal cases the competence 
of the witnesses must not he examined too strictly (Yi. 8, 
1. Bandyopadliyaya, 249-254. Tr. 
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5 f., 9; Gaut. 13, 9 ; Y. 2, 72 ; Katy. 6,16 f. 1 etc.). If the 
depositions of 'witnesses are contradictory, the statement 
made by the majority of the witnesses shall be taken and 
if the witnesses are equally divided the decision depends 
on the respectability or the extraordinary memory of 
some witnesses (Yi. 8, 39 ; Nar. 1, 229 ; Brh. 7, 35 etc.). 

Generally as a rule only respectable, honoured, pious 
and reliable persons, of the same caste as the accused if 
possible, shall be allowed to give evidence. Inadmissible 
witnesses (asaksin) are friends or enemies, relations or 
servants of anyone of the parties concerned and people 
interested in the issue of the case, men of bad reputation 
or of bad conduct or of despised position, such as a bad 
character, a gambler, or one who was formerly guilty of 
perjury or a notorious criminal and traitor, one who is 
excommunicated from his caste, actors or singers, snake- 
catchers, slaves, as well as persons who are incapable of 
carrying on a law-suit or who have no experience of the 
world, such as women, children, half-witted persons, 
ascetics, those who are learned in the Vedas or are studying 
the Vedas (Gaut 13,1-4; M. 8, 61-72; Nar. 1,177-187 
etc.; Mah. 5, 35, 44). He who gives a deposition without 
being ordered or asked is regarded as unreliable, but also 
omission or refusal to give the deposition or nou-appearauce 
inspite of a summons is punished (Gaut. 13, 5 f. ; Nar. 1, 
161 ; Brh. 7,31 etc.). The rejection of unreliable 
witnesses is primarily the concern of the opposite party 
but this protest has to be raised at the proper time and 
the judge shall examine it along with the reply of the 
other party (Brh. 7, 24—26). Yet it is naturally one of 
the chief duties of the judge to estimate the reliability of 
a witness, in which signs of the consciousness of guilt 
such as bodily disquietude, cold sweat, pallor, incoherent 
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1. Bandyopadhyaya, 256-257. Tr. 
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speech, etc. are to be particularly taken into consideration 
(Vi. 8,18 ; Mi, 1, 193—196, 230—234 etc.). 

Even the oldest Smrtis contain long lectures with 
which the judges shall exhort the witnesses in order to 
prevent them from giving false depositions. Often 
the witnesses take oath with prescribed formulas vary¬ 
ing according to’ the status of the witness (Vi. 8. 
19—23 etc. ; differently Gaut, 13, 12). For the enhance¬ 
ment of the solemnity of the occasion the hearing of the 
witnesses may take place before a glowing fire and near 
(a jug of) water, in the presence of the king, Brahmafis, 
gods i. e. images of gods (Ap. 2, 29, 7 ; Gant. 13,13). 
The witness shall also put off his shoes and turban, 
take gold, cowdung or holy grass in his right hand and 
stretch it out (Brh. 7, 23). A mishap, particularly illness, 
burning by fire or the death of a relation, happening to the 
witness within seven days of giving evidence is regarded 
as a sign of perjury. In the case of giving evidence in 
a boundary dispute, this period is extended to 6 weeks 
(Katy. 18,"iD 1 ) 

False witnesses are punished with fines and banish¬ 
ment. Bribed witnesses have to pay particularly heavy 
fines and bribing or seducing to give false evidence is 
likewise punished with heavy fines and with the confisca¬ 
tion of property and banishment and leads to the loss 
of the suit The last punishment is also inflicted on him 
who tries to influence the witnesses of the opposite party 
in his favour (M. 8,120—123 ; T. 2, 81, Katy. 6, 26 ; 
FTSr. 1,165). Over and above the temporal punishments 
there are the most terrible hell tortures and low rebirths 
and the perjured person by his false evidence throws into 
ghell long lines of predecessors and relations—their number 
depends on the value of the disputed property ; this belief 


1. Bandy opadkyaya, 582. Tr. 

2. Ibid. 289, 296. Tr. 
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is met witli not only in the oldest Smrtis and Mali, 5, 35, 
32-34, but it appears also in the Vendidad and therefore 
seems to go back to the Indo-Aryan period. The hierarchy 
of paivanrta , gavanrta , purusanria, bhumyanrta exactly 
correspond to the pasw-mazo, siaoro-mazo , vlvo-mazo, 
dafohu-mazo of the fourth Fargard, and also the mithro 
cdwidryjchto may be compared with the mUradruh of the 
Smrtis, in so far as the sin of the latter may be placed 
on the same footing as that of a false witness \ The 
Smrtis mention only a single case of permissible perjury, 
namely when the life of a man, particularly of a Brahman, 
is at stake ; yet the sin committed through such an 
untruthful act, has to he expiated for by a sacrifice (Vi. 
8,15,-17 ; Oaut 13, 24 ; Brh. 7, 34 etc.). 

Already Megasthenes (fragment 27) speaks of mutilation 
as punishment for false evidence and corporeal punishments 
may he actually inflicted in the case of the false evidence 
of a low caste man according to Mb on T. 2, 81. 
According to Alberuni 2, 158 at least four witnesses 
had to be taken and only an exceptionally reliable man 
might he an only witness. According to Steele 285ff. 
minors, men rendered infirm by old age, a deaf man, one 
diseased in mind, an unusually quarrelsome person, one who 
is avaricious, one who is addicted to drink or opium, or one 
who is related with or friendly or inimical to a party, 
women and slaves were regarded as inadmissible witnesses ; 
yet in the case of murder and other serious criminal cases 
everybody who was accidentally present should he heard. 
The minimum number of witnesses was two, yet in particular 
cases and when the witness had good qualification a single 
witness was also permissible. False witnesses were punished 
with fines or detracting punishments excepting when a 
human life was saved or any pious gift was made thereby. 
According to Dubois 497 witnesses always had to take oath, 
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1. Cf. Spiegel ZDMG 80, 366 ff. 
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usually -with the hand laid on the head of an image of a 
god, yet perjuries were very frequent. In Nepal the false 
witness forfeits his property and even suffers corporeal or 
capital punishment \ 


Worldly 
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merits of 
the case 
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court. 


§ 51. Other methods of proving. Already Ap. 2,29,6 
speaks of the divine ordeal (daiva) along with the proof by 
inference (linga). Later authors give a complete system of 
the methods of proving, namely (a) human or worldly proof 
(maims! or laukiki kriya), consisting of proof by means of 
documents and witnesses and circumstantial evidence^ or 
documents, witnesses and possession or merely by documents 
and witnesses; (b) divine intervention (daiviM kriya) con¬ 
sisting of oaths and ordeals (Nar. 1,1, 3 ; 1, 69, 235-239, 
247 ff.; Brh. 5, 18; 9, 32; T. 2, 22 etc.). According to 
Brh. 9, 32, of worldly proofs witnesses are superior to 
inference and documents etc. are superior to witnesses; a 
possession for three generations however overrules every¬ 
thing. As a rule, the proof hy ordeal shall be resorted to 
only in default of worldly proof (Y. 2, 22 etc.). 

In selecting the method of proving the nature of the case 
and the competence of the court shall be taken into consi¬ 
deration. Thus in the case of a breach of.promise, resumption 
of a gift, recission of a purchase or a sale, dispute about 
property, gambling and wagers, only the proof by means of 
witnesses is resorted to. On the other hand, in the ease of 
disputes about setting and using a gate or a road or a canal, 
possession alone is the decisive factor. The arbitration 
courts of the castes, corporations, etc. shall allow only 
documents as means of proof. In serious criminal cases 
or when crimes which were committed in secret or a long 
time ago have to be investigated or when the case con¬ 
cerned is about the denial of a deposit or the genuineness 
of a document or the validity of the deposition of a witness, 


1. Hodgson, Ess. 2,226. 
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etc.—in all these cases only oaths or ordeals are admissi- Ord eal s 
ble. Ia the case of suits about debts documents, witnesses, 
circumstantial evidence or ordeals are allowed; no ordeals immovable 
are allowed in law-suits about immovable properties (Katy. 9, pr0Ijerfcy * 
Iff. 1 ; Nar. 1, 241 f.; Brh. 13, 2f.; 17 etc.). Of course, these 
rules are not to be taken literally; they are to he regarded 
as advices for the judges. 

About the proof by means of witnesses see § 50, about 
documents § 35, about possession § 26. Pane. 1, 86 
contains this list: documents, witnesses and ordeals. 
Authenticity of the documents shall he very carefully ^ 
examined. The proving of the authenticity may he greatly merit - 
facilitated if the holder of the document shows it from time 
to time and reads it to the other party. Also documents 
written under compulsion or with treacherous motives or 
those which are not drawn up by persons who are legally 
capable of doing it, are regarded as unauthentic (Nar. 1, 

135-146 ; Vi 7, 7-13 ; Brh. 8, 20-26 etc.). 

The circumstantial evidence or argumentation (yokti, 
lihga, tarka, anumana, upadha) is based on a careful 
consideration and co-ordination of all remarkable and Proof by 
snspicious circumstances. The appearance is the first inference - 
consideration (§ 49), such as if a man suspected of murder 
is found with a bloody sword or a man suspected of theft 
is found with the stolen property. Yet the judges have to 
be on their guard in this respect against treachery, as for 
instance, anybody may artificially produce a wound on his 
body and denounce Ms enemy as the perpetrator of the 
crime (Nar. 1,176). The consciousness of guilt may also be 
manifest from the conduct of the parties at court, as in the 
case of false witnesses (Y. 2, 13-15.; Pane. 1, 35 f.). 

Thieves can he convicted not only on the strength of the 
possession of the stolen property, hut they can also he 
convicted if it is found that they are; making extra-ordi- 
1. Bandyopadhyaya, 178-181, 235. Tr. 
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parilj large expenses, mixing in bad company and they 
may be discovered for their thievish propensity or their 
crime may be laid bare by a sharp cross-examination etc. 
(Nar. App. 8-12). Also the words which the parties let slip 
when in a passion shall be carefully recorded (Nar. I, 2,18). 

Of course appearance may be misleading, just as there 
is no fire in the glowworm although it lights up like fire. 
Liars may produce the impression that they are speaking 
the truth and truthful men may he suspected of falsehood. 
Documents may be forged and ordeals may be eluded; 
for this reason the judges cannot believe in appearances 
and must strain all their acumen ( yukii ) to come to the 
bottom of the affair (Nar. 1,1, 30, 40, 68-73; 1, 238 f.). 
How even a holy man may be suspected to be a thief 
is exemplified in the story of the pious Mapdavya 
(Nar. I, 1,42) which is related in the Mah. Flying robbers 
concealed themselves and their booty in his hut. 
The police found the booty and took the holy man to the 
king who impaled him as a robber, but later, as he was 
still alive, set him free and asked for forgiveness. 
In the Mrcch. a suspicious utterance, which the plaintiff 
( sanisthanaka ) lets slip, is at once recorded on the floor. 
The unjust sentence against Carudatta is the result of a 
whole line of points of suspicion dexterously pieced 
together, among which the possession of the ornaments, 
apparently the stolen ones, plays the chief part. 

The divine judgment ( divya , daivihl kriya , samaya- 
kriya , daiva) is based on the belief in the direct inter¬ 
vention of the deity in order to expose the guilt or to vin¬ 
dicate the innocence and to expiate for the violation of law 
which has occurred. In simpler cases the oaths (sapatha) 
come to he first applied which signify variously formulated 
solemn spells, varying according to circumstances and the 
caste of the swearer, and the customs of the land etc., and 
they bring down misfortune and degradation on the man 
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who takes oath or on the person who is dearest 
to him, in case his deposition proves to be false. The 
Smrfcis mention that already in former ages such oaths 
were taken by gods and JRsis and they trace the name 
of the ordeal {divya) back to them (Nar. 1,243 f.; M. 
8,110 ; Pi tarn. 2,1). An oath formula actually occurs 
already in the RV 7,104,15 which exactly agrees with 
the oath of Vas. handed down by Medh. on M. 8,110. 
Numerous oath formulas are found in Mah. 13,93,115- 
135, in which there is also the legend of the Rsis 
accusing each other of the misappropriation of lotus 
stalks, also referred to by M. and Nar. The man who 
is taking oath may touch the head or the feet of a 
Brahman or his wife or his son or the feet of an image 
of a god, or may take in his hands the blades of Durva 
grass or sesamum or silver or gold or earth out of a 
furrow made by the plough, according as the value of 
the disputed property is great or small, or he may stretch his 
hand into fire or water ; the ordeal of the sacred libation too 
is mentioned in this list (Vi. 9,4—10 ; Brh. 10,6 f.; M. 8, 
114; Mah. 3,10,32; Raghun. etc.). All these oaths and 
ordeals are however regarded as valid only if the person who 
has taken the oath is not visited by any misfortune or 
affliction (arti) within a short time, such as an illness, 
burning by fire, loss of property, death of a son etc. 

(M. 8, 115 and comm.). The period of watching for the 
possible misfortune of the swearer should, in this case, 
according to Mit. on Y. 2,113, be 1,3,5 or more days 

according as the complaint is more or less serious, 

of. § 50. Neither can an oath be taken thoughtlessly 

or without the command of the judge; on the other 
hand, perjury for the sake of a cow, a marriage, a Brahman, 
or a woman and in similar other cases is considered to be 
excusable (M. 8, 111 f. etc. ; Vl 5,118 ; cf. the oath of 
the witness, § 50). Alberuni 2,1.58 £ also speaks of 
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“many oaths”, varying according to the value of the 
disputed property and enumerates as such the oath 
before 5 learned Brahmans and sis kinds of ordeals. 
Even now oaths are taken by touching the Harivarhsa, 
Ganges water, or an ammonite (salagrama), an idol, the 
feet of a Brahman, the head of the son, the tail ' of a cow 
etc, ; there is also a period of waiting to watch, whether 
any misfortune befalls the person who has taken oath. 1 

§ 52. Ordeals. Between oaths and ordeals 2 there 
is only a difference of degree but there is no difference 
of quality ; for this reason the term divya “divine judg¬ 
ment” may also comprehend the oath and the divine 
judgments too are signified by Sapatha “oath.” 3 In 
simpler cases only the oath is to be taken but in serious 
and important cases the ordeal is ordained and the value 
of the stolen, embezzled or otherwise disputed property 
is estimated in gold in order to decide whether an oath 
or an ordeal is to be applied and in the latter case also to 
decide which one (Vi. 9, 2-17 ; Nar. 1, 250 ; Brh. 10,7). It 
is a necessary condition for an ordeal that the other party 
should take upon itself the fine or other punishment which 
is eventually decreed in case of defeat As a rule, the 
defendant performs the ordeal, but according to special 
conditions the plaintiff too may perform it. Ordeals 
effective for one side only, where the opposite party is not 
punished is case of reverse are ordained in exceptionally 
heinous crimes, particularly high treason, and also when 

1. Grierson § 1451 ; Hodgson, Ess. 2,226 ; Steele 155 f.; BG 
IS, 3, 8. 

2. Cf. Ali Ibrahim Elian, On the Trial by Ordeal AR 1, 389-404; 
Stenzler, D. ind. Gottesurteile ZDMG 9, 661-682; E. Sclilagintweit, 
D. Gottesurteile d. Inder (lliineh. 1866); Biihler, A Transl. of the 
Chapter on Ordeals JBeAS 35, 1, 14 if.; Weber L St. 13, 164 ff.; 
Kilgi, Alter und Herkunft d. german. Gottesurteils in the Festschr. 
zu d. Ziirieher Philol. vers. (Zurich 1887); Eohler, Altind. Process- 
recht (Stuttg. 1891) 38-50. 

3. Cf. WZIQI 2, 175. 
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king suspects one of Ills own officers or if anybody 
wishes to remove some suspicion abont himself by means of 
an ordeal (Vi. 9, 22 ; Nar. 1,257,269 f.; Quot. 6,3 ; 
Y. 2,95 f.). According to Pitam. 2,11 only the 
ordeal of the sacred libation, the easiest of them 
all, may be performed as the one-sided ordeal. Katy. 9, 18 l 
in some cases also allows substitutes in ordeals. In all 
divine judgments, in conformity with their religions 
character, special ceremonies are observed, particularly 
invocations and prayers by means of which the judge or 
the accused try to secure the co-operation of the .Deity. 
The chief judge, by order of the king, shall conduct and 
superintend the whole procedure like a priest in a sacrifice. 
A writing is fastened on the head of the accused, on which 
the plaint and a prayer are written (Pitam. 2, 26—28 ; 
Nar. 2, 276, 195 etc.). The ordeals shall be performed 
in public, best in the court hall, or at the gate of the royal 
palace, or before a temple, or at a crossing (Nar. 1, 265). 

Prom the two main forms of divine judgments, by 
water and by ‘.fire, mentioned in M. 8,114 f,, gradually 
an intermediate series of 5 ordeals was developed and 
at last we get 9 different ordeals, of which it is perhaps 
possible to say that this part of them is later than that 2 . 
The nine ordeals are: 3 (1) The balance (< dhuta , tula). 
The person performing the ordeal is twice weighed on 
a scale ; if at the second time he appears to be lighter 
than before, he is considered to be innocent; if he is heavier 
he is guilty. It is disputed how it is to be construed if 
the weight remains the same or the balance is broken in 
two. (2) The fire (agni). A glowing iron ball has to he 
carried to a certain distance ; the accused however, in 

1. Bandyopadhyaya, 318—321. Tr. 

2. Cf. Biililer SBE 25, CD. Hopkins in C.H.T., p. 283; Meyer, 
Rachissehriften, p. 89. 

3. Brh. 10, 4£, 19-33; Vi. 9-14; Nar. 1, 247-348; Y. 2, 95-113; 
Pitam. 2. ! Katy. 9 etc, (-Bandyop., 300-340). 

40 
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order to protect his hand from being '.burnt, may at first 
cover his hand with a layer of leaves. He will be 
considered not guilty if his hand is not burnt. If he lets 
the ball fall too early, or if it is doubtful whether he has 
been burnt or not, the trial is to be repeated. (3) Water 
(sciHIa). The man who is going to be tried immerses 
himself into a lake or a river and he must keep himself 
under water until an arrow, which was shot away at the 
same time is brought back by a fleet runner. (4) The 
poison {visa). A certain quantity of poison lias to be 
taken and for sometime it is watched whether the poison 
begins to act or not. (5) The sacred libation (ho$a). 
An image of a deity is bathed in water and the accused is 
given that water to drink ; then if within a short period— 
three weeks at the most—any misfortune befalls him or 
his nearest relation, it will be taken as a proof of his 
guilt. (6) Grains of rice (tcmlida). Consecrated grains of 
unlmsked rice shall be chewed and then spitted out on a 
leaf; if now blood is seen with them the guilt is proved 
therewith. (7) The hot gold-piece ( fapiamasa ). A coin 
has to be fished out of a. vessel f ull of a boiling fluid such 
as butter or oil ; if in doing this Ms hand is not injured 
the accused is acquitted. (8) The plough-share ( phala ). 
The accused has to lick a red hot plough-share without 
however having Ms tongue scorched thereby. (9) The 
ordeal by lot (dharmtidhama ). Figures or pictures of 
justice (clharma) and injustice ( adharma ; are put in a 
vessel as lots ; now it depends on the accused’s hitting on 
the right lot. 

The choice among these various ordeals depends on 
the circumstances and also the nature of the suit and the 
personal character of the accused are to be particularly 
taken into consideration. Thus when the value of the 
disputed property ranges from under one Krsnala to five 
Krspalas various oaths shall be^ taken ; if the value is 
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below l h Suvarna, the ordeal of sacred libation is ordained; 
if the value is higher, ordeal by balance, fire, water or 
poison shall take place ; yet however these value limits are 
in force only for Sttdras and they are higher in the case of 
the higher castes (Vi. 9, 4—17). According to another 
view the ordeals by fire, poison and balance shall 
not take place if the disputed property is not worth 
at least 1000 papas (Y. 2, 90). According to still 
another opinion the figures are 100 to 1000 in the case of 
ordeal by lot, sacred libation, rice-grains, coin, fire and 
pojson and for members of higher castes they are propor¬ 
tionally higher (Brh. 10, 9-12). 

The ordeals by rice-grams and plough-riiare should be 
administered to thieves, the latter specially to 
thieves of cows (Nar. 1,337 ; Brh. 10,11, 29). The ordeal 
by sacred libation, as the easiest of them all, is 
also appropriate for the removal of suspicion, parti¬ 
cularly in the case of imagined misappropriation on the 
occasion of a partition, or for gaining confidence even in 
some proposed transaction (PitEm. 2, 9f.; Brh. 25, 98; Vi. 
9,16). As it is not dangerous, the ordeal by balance shall 
be preferably administered to. Brahmans, women, children 
or to old, blind, lame and sick persons ; on the other hand, the 
poison ordeal as the most dangerous one shall never be 
applied to such persons (Vi. 9, 23, 27 ; Y. 2, 98 etc.). A 
similar spirit of moderation is in evidence in the rule that 
he who suffers from a disease of the biles shall not be 
subjected to the poison ordeal, he who suffers from a disease 
of the month shall not be subjected to the rice ordeal, and 
that the blind and the asthmatic shall not be subjected to 
fire and water ordeals respectively. On the other hand, it 
would however he considered an undue favour to prescribe 
fire ordeal for a smith and water ordeal for a fisherman. 
The ordeal by sacred libation cannot be adminis¬ 
tered to an unbeliever or evil-doer or in a period of 
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universal pestilence and scarcity (Vi. 9, 25-32 ; Nar. 1, 
255, 334f.; Quot, 6, 6-11 etc.). 

From outside literature Vatsa walking through lire, still 
singing, offers perhaps the oldest instance of an ordeal 1 . Sita 
too remains uninjured in fire 8 , and indeed according to Far. 
1, 242, strlnam sllabhiyogesu an ordeal is to he performed. 
In the Chandogyopanisad 6, 6 the thief takes a red-hot 
axe as prescribed in the Smrtis. The reference'to the 
ordeals visa^salila, tula and agni in the Mrcch. 156 exactly 
agrees with the Smrtis. Hiouen Thsang (7. cent.) mentions 
the same four ordeals ; but their application markedly differs 
from the Smrtis, particularly in the case of water and 
poison ordeals s . Snleiman (841) mentions the two ordeals 
of hot iron and boiling water 4 . Albernni(ll. cent.) describes 
the ordeals by poison, water, sacred libation, balance, 
hot gold-piece and hot iron in a manner greatly in agree¬ 
ment with the Smrtis. Ibrahim Khan (1788), ostensibly 
according to ancient sources, mentions a variety of the 
plough-share ordeal in which a fiery pit has to be stepped over, 
and a variety of the poison ordeal with poisonous snakes 5 . 
In the most recent times in various parts of India and 
in Fepal the following ordeals used to take place : hot 
iron, hot oil, walking over glowing coal and various forms 
of water and poison ordeals, rice chewing, ordeal by 
lot etc. 6 Ordeals are now prohibited in India. 


§ 53. Verdict , execution cmd self-help. The verdict 

(: air n ay a ) has to he drawn up in writing and this “deed of 

1. Paneaviiusabr. 24, 6, 6. About the imaginary fire ordeal 
hymn AT 2, 12 see Bloomfield JAOS 13, 221 ff.; Grill, Hundert 
Lieder (2nd. ed.) 86 f. 

2. Bam. 6, 116-118 (Bomb.). 

3. St. Julien, Mem. 1, S4f,; Beal, Records 1, 841. 

4. Cf. Lassen IA 4, 920; Kagi 1. c. 50. 

5. 1. e. 

6. Steele 2871; Bubcis 497f.; BG 18, 1, 4681; 20, 167 ; 24, 266 
(el. Kohler ZYR 10, 186 ff.); N. W. P. Gaz. 4, 285 f. (el Kohler 1. c. 
11, 194); Hodgson, Ess. 2, 2211 
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victory” (jayapattm) winch shall also contain the plaint, 
answer and the main points of the proceedings and 
furnished with the signatures of the king or the judges 
and with the royal seal, is to be handed over to the 
victorious party, so that reference may be made to it when 
necessary, e. g. on the occasion of the legal defence in the 
form ofprafinyaya, “reference to a previous judgment.” Cf. 
§ 35. Also the seized properties are on this occasion given 
over to this party along with the profits arising from 
them (Brh. 6,1—4 ; '8,19 ; Katy. 7,4—7 1 ; Mr. 1,1, 43; 
Quo];. 1,15). The judgment is null and a renewal of the 
procedure takes place if the given evidence or the judg¬ 
ment proves to be false, or if the procedure was conducted 
at night, or outside the proper place, or in the interior of the 
house, or if it was caused by the enemy, or if it was 
decided by the application of force or treachery, or if it 
was decided by incompetent men or without the hearing 
of the witnesses and the examination of other evidences, 
or if it was begun by some person incapable of doing the 
business or by a person who is not fit for it (Vi. 8, 40 ; Y. 
2, 31 f.; Mr. 1,1,43 ; Quot. 1,14; M. 8,117). Under cer¬ 
tain circumstances the discovery of a new evidence may 
cause the renewal of procedure, although an evidence which 
is not produced at the right time is not considered to be 
valid, just as rains falling after the com is ripe are of no 
use (Mr. 1,1, 62 f.). About the appeal see §48. 

The duty of enforcing the judgment appears to have been 
entrusted to the lower officials mentioned in § 45,—execu¬ 
tion and mutilation apart, which were entrusted to the 
hated Cap data (Vi. 16, 11 etc.), and in the Mrceh. 
too the Eajapurusa appears for the former and the Cap data 
for the latter; yet however in civil cases self-help, although 
not permitted in the case of still disputed claims (Mr. 
1,1, 46 etc.), is allowed in the largest measure in recog- 
1. Bandyopadlivaya, 186—189. Tr. 
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nised claims, for which the law of debts offers a remark¬ 
able example (M. 8, 49 f.; ETar. 1,122 f. ; Y. 2, 40; Brh. 
11, 54—59 ; Katy. 10, 79—92 1 ). Where friendly persua¬ 
sions (dharmct, s an tv cl) are of no avail, even trickery 
(chala, upadhi , vyaja), as for instance the borrowing of 
something from the debtor, is of no use, the creditor may 
take the debtor bound hand and foot to his house and 
force him to fulfil his obligation under blows, threats etc., or 
make him work off the debt as a slave (rnadasa), yet how¬ 
ever no detracting or unetipulated work should be thrust 
upon him. Moreover Brahmans shall be exempted from 
forced labour. If the debtor is not in a position to work, 
he may be confined, excepting when he is a Brahman 
or otherwise a respectable man ; yet however if he gives 
security he shall be let go home at night and by day at 
the mealtimes and in order to perform the necessary 
functions of life. 

Quite peculiar is the realisation of a debt by the 
‘‘usual way” ( acarita ), which is explained by ‘‘fasts” 
(i abhojcma } or “waiting for the death by refusing food” 
(praya , prUyopavekuna ), also often mentioned in the 
Eajatar. and also by killing, taking away and confining 
(halva , other readings hrtva, ruddhva , bciddhva, 
Brh. 11, 58) the sons, wife and the cattle (of the 
creditor himself or of the debtor) and by investing the door 
of the debtor. Probably all these different modes of action 
were actually in vogue. According to Asahava on Nar. 
i. e., instead of the creditor also his son or servant may 
fast, or the creditor may confine his own son and threaten 
to kill him, etc. 

The forced labour and slavery on account of debts are 
still in evidence, at least n modified forms ; often 
negotiations to that effect take place even when the 


1. Bandy opadliyaya, 419 ff. TV. 
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loan is being taken 1 . In tlie Maliratta period tlie otlier 
methods too of compelling the debtor to pay were in vogue. 

Thus in the south the Takaza was the usual form, i. e. 

the house of the debtor was guarded .or formally invested Realisation 

by hired servants whom the latter had to pay, or the ?4>dem m 

creditor threatnened to commit suicide, until tlie debtor times - 

paid his fJ debts 2 . The Dharna ( dharcma\ formerly in 

vogue everywhere in India and even now practised in 

Nepal, is connected . with it In a Dharna the creditor, 

particularly if he is a Brahman, fasts before the house of 

the debtor until the latter yields. The debtor has to fast 

likewise and give up ail his business. If the Brahman dies 

in this manner, then he brings upon the debtor the sin of 

the murder of a Brahman 3 . A. similar old custom of 

realising gambling debts has come down to this day 

which even according to the Mrcch. is as follows: the 

creditor draws a magic circle round the debtor (dyutcman- 

dalwi hrtva ), which the latter cannot cross until he has 

paid his debt. 4 

Note,. An interesting specimen of a Sanskrit Jayapattra regarding 
the proprietory right over a female domestic slave (ce{i) has 
been discovered in a village in Darbhanga and explained by 
Jayaswal in. JBORS, 1920, pp. 24=6-258. This Jayapattra which 
dates from 1794 A.D. corresponds fully to the rules of the 
law-books to which it expressly refers. On the mediaeval Jayapattra 
discovered in the island of Java see § 13. Jolly. 


1. BG 5, 373 f.; 16,121f.; 17, 304 etc. ; Steele 264f. Of. Kohler 
ZVR. 8, 125 f.; 10, 163 ff. 

2. Wilson, Glossary s. v. Takaza; Steele 267 f..; BG 16, 304 ff. 

3. Wilson s. v. Dharna; Hodgson, Ess. 2, 23if. 

4 Pischel in Philol, Abh. (Berl. 1888) 74. 
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The four 
stages of 
life. 


§ 54. The Brahman student and the house-holder. 
Of the three chief parts into which the Dharma is divided 
according to Y. and the later authors,—custom, law and 
penance, now custom (acara) only remains to be reviewed. 
As however important points of the laws of custom have 
been already described above, particularly in connection with 
the laws of marriage and family, and as the law of castes 
and classes is to be dealt with in the State Antiquities 1 and 
as the Srauta and GrhyasUtras, particularly important 
for the history of customs, and the Private Antiquties 2 , 
shall be separately dealt with in this encyclopaedia, I may 
therefore confine myself here only to a few remarks about 
the Asramas and Samskaras,the “five great sacrifices”, and 
the sacrifices to the manes and the rules about funeral 
ceremonies, purificarion and diet. 

Along with the four castes of Brahmans, Ksatriyas, 
Vaisyas and Scidras the Bralnnanical law ordains the four 
stages of life ( airama ): students, house-holders, 
forest-hermits and mendicants. After he has been 
taken into school with the initiation 'ceremony (upa- 
nayana , § 55), the Brahman student shall dwell, with his 
teacher {guru ) and study the Veda under his guidance. 3 


1. Bee f.-n. o, p. 95. Tr. 

2. See f.-n. 1. Tr. 

3. Women too could take a similar course of study with the 
accompaniment of the same ceremonies in the opinion of Harlta: 


ftivrer feft, i to 

33®*b I See quotation in Smrticandrika, Saiiiskarakandah, p. 34. 
(I am indebted to my honoured teacher Prof. H. G. Ohakladar for 
this reference). That this Ia\v_was not a mere theory is proved by 
Bhavabhuti’s unique character Atreyi in the Uttararamacaiita. It will 
be remembered that Ear. is the oldest Smrti fp. 18). Tr. 
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For each of the three or four Yedas a study of twelve 
years is held to be necessary, so that thus the maximum 
length of the period of study comes to be 48 years, while the 
minimum shall amount to 12 years (ip. 1, 2,12—16; 
Gaut. 2, 45—47 etc.). Yet one need not study the Vedas 
longer than it is necessary to master them and according 
to an ancient saying the sacred fire should be kindled, 
that is, the period of. study should be completed, before 
gray hair appears (Baudh. 1, 3, 5), By way of an excep¬ 
tion the student may devote himself to a spiritual life as 
a IfaisthikabrahmacErin; in*, that case, if his teacher 
dies, he must serve the son or even the widow of the 
teacher or an older fellow student or eventually the sacred 
fire, as he formerly used to serve the teacher himself 
(Gaut. 3, 4—9 ; Vi. 28, 43—46 etc.). 

One of the principal aims of the authors of the Smrtis 
is to regulate most accurately the conduct of the students 
towards their teachers. Even at the first dawn, of day the 
student has to announce himself to his teacher and respect¬ 
fully clasp his feet after saying his morning prayers ; 1 he 
cannot sit beside Mm, cannot first speak to Mm, cannot 
seat Mmself in a careless posture in Ms presence, cannot 
pronounce his name without an honorific predicate, cannot 
dispute with him or scoff at him, must follow him at his 
word, etc. He must show respect eveu to the wife aud the 
son of theteacher, yet he must be reserved in Ms con¬ 
duct towards a young wife of the teacher (Vi. 28,14— 
16,28—27,81—33; 32,10—15; Ip. 1 3,9—23 ; 7,25- 
BO etc.). To observe chastity is oue of the principal duties of 
the BrahmacSrin and moreover he cannot dance, sing, gamble 
and cannot anoint Mmself and cannot eat flesh, honey or 
spices, he cannot injure a living being, and cannot iie, 
slander or quarrel, etc. (Vi. 28, 11 ; M. 2,177-197 etc.). 
Every day he has to go out for alms and collect faggot for 


Period of 
study. 


Detailed 
rules about 
the con¬ 
duct of 
Brahma- 
earms. 


1. Of. Delbruek, D. indog. Yerwandtschaftenamen 559 ff. 

41 
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the sacred fire which is entrusted to his care; he must how¬ 
ever hand over the food he collects by begging to his teacher 
and shall receive of it only what the teacher leaves for 
him (Vi. 28, 9 f.; M. 2, 182—187 etc.). Further he shall, 
also regularly say the morning and the evening prayers, 
sacrifice to the gods, sleep on earth and rise before sunrise 
(Vi. 28, 2—5,12, 53; M. 2, 176 etc.). When instructions 
for study are given he must listen attentively; if he is 
inattentive or disobedient the teacher may chastise •him 
but not too harshly. At the end of the period of his 
study he shall, make a present to the teacher as his 
resources permit and return to the house of his parents 
(NSr. 5, 11—15; M. 2, 245 etc.). 

Certain ceremonies, specially a bath of purification 
(mana) took place at!the end of the school period, after 
which the absolved student was called Snataka “the bathed 
one. 1 ’ Such an absolved student lias a claim to parti¬ 
cular distinction, specially when he goes somewhere as a 
guest, but he has to observe special ceremonies (Gant. 
9, 1 ff, ; Ap. 1, 30 etc.). Soon after his return 
to his paternal home the young Brahman proceeds 
to marry (§ 16) and therewith enters the stage of the 
house-holder (grhaslha ). The Grhastha life too is covered 
with a thick net of religious duties (Vi. 60—70 etc., cf. 
§§ 56—59). Even before the break of day lie shall leave 
the bed and come out to perform the duty of evacuating 
the bowels ; very detailed rules are given about the selec¬ 
tion of a spot for this purpose and the cleansing of the 
body with the left hand by means of water and earth. Then 
follows the cleansing of the teeth with pieces of wood of 
the thickness of the little finger which are freshly cut 
from specially recommended trees. Moreover, water is sipped 
and the mouth and the throat are rinsed with it, which 
has to be performed in sitting posture with certain parts of 
the hand and the fingers while the head is to be turned 
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to the east or the north. The bath should be performed at 
dawn, best in the Granges or at least in some other flowing 
water; the clothes too have to be washed and during the 
bath and afterwards prayers shall be said, holding of the 
breath (pranayama) performed and libations and sacri¬ 
fices shall be offered. -The Samdhya of the morning shall 
be followed by another similar SaihdhyS in the evening. 
There are only two proper meals, in the forenoon and in 
the evening; the wife eats after her husband what the 
latter leaves of his food, but the man shall not take food 
before he has given food to the gods, particularly the house¬ 
hold gods and the manes, and entertained his guests. The 
animal sacrifice, corn sacrifice, Soma sacrifice, sacrifice to the 
manes and other religious performances are included in 
the daily duties which should take place periodically or on 
particular occasions, and a crowd of general rules about 
customs and conduct, particularly about bad omens, 
journeys, about giving way to one another, about the 
clothing and the ornaments (gold ear-rings), places to stop 
at, about looking before and treading on something, about 
keeping fire and water pure, about the coitus of the Brah¬ 
mans, images of gods, cows, self-restraint and piety, etc. 
(Vi. 68,1—51; 71 f. etc.). 

Megasthenes 5 statement (fragment 41) about the 37 
years which Indian philosophers spend in the company of 
fellow students and teachers in chastity and self-mortifica- 
tion, before they set up a family, reminds ns of the 36 
years of Vedic studies. The data in Alberuni 2,130—135 
about the student and the house-holder thoroughly 
agree with the Smrfcis, but probably they are mostly taken 
from that source. At the present day studying at the 
house of a Ghiru is no longer obligatory and takes place 
only in isolated places ; the Naisfchikabrahmacliriii is still 
seen in various sects of the present day in which similar 
rules between the pupil and the teacher are in force as 


The two 
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laid down in the Smrtis. Usually “the ceremony of being 
admitted by the teacher 1 ’ (upanayana) is considered only 
as a form followed almost immediately by “the return from 
the teacher,” which too has become a mere ceremony, of. 
§56. From economic grounds it is not improbable that these 
brief ceremonies date from quite an' ancient period. On the 
other hand, the duties of the Grhastha are still more or 
less observed, 1 such as the cleansing of the body with 
the left hand, the use of the tooth-pick mentioned also by 
Hiouen Thsang, morning and evening prayers, avoiding 
treading oil potsherd, bones etc., wearing gold ear-rings, 
institutions for divine service, cf. §§ 56—59. 

§ 55. The forest-hermit and the mendicant. At the 
beginning of old age when one sees his skin becoming 
wrinkled and the hair turn gray and sees the son of his 
son, the Grhastha should enter the stage of the forest- 
yarious dweller ( vanaprastha ) (M. 6,2 etc,). His wife shall 

fo?ei S t-° f either accompany him to the forest or remain behind 

dwellers. fog sons . According to the Yaikh. sTL, in the former 

case he is called Sapatnika and as such is either 
Au&umbara, Vairmca, alakhiiya or Phenapa ; without 
the wife he is called Apatnika and as such belongs to one 
of the numerous varieties such as Kalasika, Uddandaka, 
Asmakutta, Dantolnkkalika, Ufichavrttika, Bailvasin, 
Pahcagnimadliyasayin, etc. Tlieir names are based on the 
various kinds of self-mortification which the Vanaprastkas 
inflict on themselves. All of them shall clothe themselves 
E ul es in barks of trees or skin, let their hair and nails grow, 

gar liTe on frllits ’ P lants and ttLe I00ts of t]ie forest > morning 

and evening offer sacrifice in the SrSmapakafire kindled on 
special ceremonies, generally perform the five Mahayajnas 
as before, observe chastity, bathe three-times a day and 

1. Dubois, 147—166; Buhler ZDMGr 40, 541; Hiouen Thsang. 
mm. 1, 55, 71; BG 22, 60-90 etc 
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sleep on earth (Vi. 94 ; Gant. 3, 26—36 ; Baudh. 2,11, 15 
etc.). As special self-mortifications they shall expose 
themselves in summer to the heat of the sun enhanced 
by four fires, in the rainy season sleep on earth, in winter 
wear wet clothes, roll about on earth, stand all clay long 
on the toes-or sit down and stand up alternately, stand with 
hands stretched upwards or with a stick raised high, shall 
gaze steadfastly at the sun or keep the face turned to the 
earth, remain underwater for a longtime, would not speak, 
fast for a whole month, etc. (M. 6, 22—32 ; Vi. 95 ; 

aikh. Dharmasfi. 1, 7—11), Esi Vikhanas is said to 
have been the founder of the order of forest-dwellers, after 
whom they are also called Vaikhanasas (Bandh. 2, 11,14); 
an apparently later shoot of his teachings is the 
Vaikk&nasastltra (§3). Perhaps this order was never 
universally recognised. 1 The class of the forest-dwellers 
belongs to the institutions obsolete in the present age 
( halivarjya ) and even G-aut and Ip. mention the 
mendicant before the forest-dweller, and according to 
Baudh. 2,17, 2—5, Y. 3, 56 etc., one may directly enter 
the state of the Bhiksu from the stage of the Grhastha or 
the Brahmacarin. 

The mendicant or the ascetic ( bhiksu , yati , sannyasin , 
parivrajaha , pravrajita ), according to the usual concep¬ 
tion,^ the fourth stage in the life of the Brahmans. 2 As the 
bhihu can own no property, at the time of entering this 
state one should perform a smaller sacrifice (idi) to 
Prajapati in which the whole' property is given away as 
the sacrificial fee (Vi. 96, 1 etc.). About other ceremonies 
on the occasion of this act see Baudh. 2,17 ; without 
home or property (Vas. 10, 6) the monk shall roam about 
as a beggar, shall stay nowhere for a long time, sleep on 

1. See Gfrarpentier, C.HI. p. 151. Tr. 

2. Of. Kant, I, 3 where the main features of the life of the 
Parivrajaha have been described in a masterly fashion. Tr. 
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earth, wear a loin-cloth as liis only dress, shave his head 
bald, hold in his hand three staffs intertwined with each 
other and a beggar’s bowl and a water-pot, eat only what 
is given to him voluntarily, yet never any meat or sweets. 
He shall enter a village only to beg, but only in the 
evening when the time of taking meal is past; he can 
beg for alms only in seven houses, but shall not be 
depressed if he gets nothing, nor exult if he gets something. 
On the whole an unruffled temper and philosophical 
equanimity are the main things for the yati ; he 
shall wish neither for death nor for a long life and 
shall not even trouble himself to see whether somebody is 
hacking off his hand with an axe or is sprinkling 
sandal powder on him. He should meditate over 
the short duration of life, the impurity of the body, 
transitoriness of beauty, tortures of hell, infirmities of 
old age and diseases, separation from the beloved, 
co-existence with the enemies and the endless transmigra¬ 
tions of the soul. Thus gradually shaking off all 
mundane propensities, roaming about alone, speaking to 
none, he is finally dissolved in the universal soul. It is 
remarkable that the bhikm is permitted to stop his 
wanderings in the rainy season and to stay in one place, 
corresponding to the vasso of the Buddhists and the 
Jains (Grant. 3, 11—25 ; Vas. 10 ; Baudh. 2,17 f.; Vi. 
96 etc.) \ It is not allowed to leave the order of the 
mendicants ; those who faithlessly leave it shall be 
slaves of the king during their lifetime (Nar. 5, 35; Y. 
2. 183 ; Yi. 5, 152). 

To the YSnaprasthas correspond the Ulobioi of Megas- 
thenes (fr. 41) who remain in the forests, live on leaves and 
fruits of wild trees and wear clothes made of barks of 
trees. Alberuni describes the Y&naprastha and the 
Bhiksu as well as the two primary Asramas just like the 
1. Of. Buhler on Gaut. 8,18 
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Smrtis but the picture seems to have been taken merely 
from literature and not from actual, life. Penances like 
those of the VSnaprasthas are mentioned about the “fakirs” 
of the present day \ The modern “bhiksuks” are the 
spiritual Brahmans as distinct from the worldly Brahmans, 
the Gh'hasthas 1 2 . Among the SannyEsis there are ascetics 
of various sects, specially Saivas. Worldly men now-a- 
days rarely enter religious orders ; on the other hand, the 
spiritual people of . mauy sects and castes may marry as 
according to the Smrtis the - VSnaprasthas could have their 
\fives with them. That it was not compulsory to go over 
to the spiritual life from the G-rhastha life, is indicated in 
the Smrtis in this way that they often call the Grrhastha 
class the best without which the other classes could not 
exist (Gant 3,36 ; M. 5, 87—90 etc.). 

§ 56. The sacraments. Ceremonies connected with 
divine service in the widest sense of the term . are called 
the sacraments, of wdiicli Graut. 8,14—21, quoted as the 
standard passage also in later works such as 
Nllakantha’s monograph on the Samskgiras, the Sams- 
karaniayllklia, mentions 40: the ceremony of fecundation 
(gaihh&dh&na), the ceremony (at the time of the first 
movements of the child) the purpose of which is to secure 
the birth of a boy (pumsavana), parting of the hair of 
the pregnant woman (slmantonnayana, in the 6. or the 8. 
month), the ceremony of birth (jEtakarman), the giving of 
the name (namakarana, on the 10. or 12. day), the feeding 
with rice (annaprasana, in the G. month after the birth) 
the cutting of the hair (eaula, in the 3. year of life), intro¬ 
duction to the teacher (upanayana), the four vow r s at the 
time of the study of the Veda, the bath (at the end of the 


1. Cf. M. Williams, Indian Wisdom (3rd ed.) 104—106. 

2. Cf. e. g. BG 13, 1, 108 ff; M. Williams, 1. e. 252f; Wilson, 
Glossary 81 463. 
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Veclic studies, also called Samftvartana, “return”), marriage, 
the five great sacrifices (§ 37), the seven minor sacrifices 
(pakayajna), the seven offerings of the fire (haviiyajna), 
the seven Soma-sacrifices. The fire-offerings and the 
Soma-sacrifices are described in the Brahmaiias and the 
Srautastltras, the minor sacrifices are described in the 
Grhyasntras. According to Ear., the sacrifices are ^ to be 
m taken as claiva sarhskdras and the other ceremonies of 

classes of divine service as brahma saf/iskdras. Only the latter 

meats. are to be taken as Samskaras in the proper sense, bnt 
various other ceremonies are often attached to them, such 
as the act of Anavalobhana, 1 Gtarbliaraksapa, as protection 
against a miscarriage at birth, the ceremony of the first 
going out with a child in the 4. month after its birth in 
order to show it the sun (niskramaiia, adityadarsana), 
perforation of the ears (karnavedha). cutting of hair as 
the sign of majority at the age of 16 (kesFuita, godana), etc. 

Samskaras too in the strict sense fall within the 
jurisdiction of the Grliyasutras, for every Vedic school 
perforins them in a particular way. The Smrtis deal 
somewhat fully only with the ceremony of initiation 
and investiture with the sacred thread of the young 
Brahman 2 as it is the most important Samskara (Vi. 27, 
15—29 : M. 2, 36—50, 68 etc.). Bor the Brahmans the 
8. year is considered to he the most proper age for it. The 
Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas too have a right to be invested 
with the sacred thread (yajhopavlta) which is the external 
sign of die Suva, who attains his spiritual rebirth through 
the Bpanayana and along with it the right of calling 
himself a twice-born (dvija). Yet in their case the 
ceremony takes place a few years later, and moreover 
their sacred thread as well as the garment and the girdle, 

1. Cf. Calancl VZKM 8,370. 

2. About tlie earlier history of npanatjana see Oldenberg, D. 
Religion <1 Yecla 466—571 
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skin and staff, shall be of other materials than those of 
the Brahmans. The spiritual significance of the initia¬ 
tion ceremony lies therein that the right of studying the 
Veda and reciting the sacred prayer Savitrl is earned by 
it and for this reason the whole ceremony is also called 
Savitri. The teacher (acarya) who initiates the young 
Brahman and teaches him the Savitrl will therefore be 
regarded as his spiritual father and the Savitrl his spiritual 
mother. The young Brahman’s going out for alms is 
an important part of the ceremony for which he first 
applies to his mother and other female relations. The 
expenses of the Saihskaras, which in part are not inconsider¬ 
able, have to be defrayed by the parents and if they are 
not living by the elder brother, and the same in the case 
of the girl, for whom however there is only one proper 
Samskara which is accompanied by sacred Mantras, 
namely the marriage 1 (vivaha , Nar. 13, S3, 27; Y. 2, 
124 ; 1,18 etc.). 

The ceremonies GarbliEdhana, jEtakarman, Namakar- 
man, cnfcting of the hair, perforation of the ears and the 
investiture with the sacred thread are also mentioned hy 
Albenmi 156 f., 130, though, it is true, with the additional 
remark, that Garhhadhana is not performed ±ur the feeling 
of shame. At the present day just this ceremony often 
takes place and marks the advent of puberty in the female 
and the beginning of the conjugal life (§ 17) ; the 
chief ceremony is often this that the lap of the young wife 
is filled with rice, cocoannts and other fruits probably as 
the symbol of fecundity. The following ceremonies are 
generally practised even now among the Chitpavan 
Brahmans of Puna 2 *. Jatakarman, Karpavedha on the 
twelfth day after birth, SEryavalokana in the fourth 
month, Annaprasana in the 6., 8., 10. or 12. month, Caula 

1. But see f.-n. B, p. 320. Tr. 

2. BB 18, 1, 108-148. 

42 
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in the 1.—5. year, investiture with the sacred thread in the 
7.—10. year, the return of the student (smnavartmia) 
after an interval of 12 days to one month, then marriage 
in the Brahma form (Brahmavivaha), Graihhadhana at 
the time of the puberty of the bride, Pumsavana at the time 
of pregnancy, Anavalobliana in the 4. month of pregnancy 
and Simantonnayana in the 6.—8. month. Excepting 
marriage, investiture with the sacred thread (jeuvi, janeo= 
yajnopavita) is always regarded as-the most important 
ceremony 1 . For the Brahmans the initiation ceremony 
consists of this : the young Brahman takes in Ms hand a 
staff of palasa-wood which reaches up to his hair (as in 
Vi. 27, 21 f. etc,)., wears an antilope skin and the sacred 
thread and a loin-cloth, puts on a griclle of Munj grass 
(as in Vi. 27,18 etc.) and his father:whispers the Grayatrl 
(savitri) in Ids ear ; in the evening follows the ceremony 
of begging (bliiksaval), on which occasion his mother and 
other ladies give him handsome presents. At the time of 
the Samavartana ceremony, which follows shortly, he 
finally makes the air of starting on a pilgrimage to 
Benares blit lets himself be persuaded to return. A 
similar survival is to be found in Bengal on the occasion of 
the investiture with the sacred thread, inasmuch as the 
young Brhman dressed as a Brahmacarin declares his 
resolution to enter the spiritual order and is dissuaded 
from this purpose only with great difficulty, 2 ef. § 54. 
The investiture with the sacred thread is not even now 
confined to the Brahmans, 

§ 57. The five great sacrifices and the Sraddha. 
The regular performance of the five great sacrifices 
(Mahayajha. Vi. 59, 19—26 etc.) is one of the most 
important duties of the Gfrhastha, The sacrifice or the 

1. Of. Wilson, Glossary 230. 463f.; Dubois 92—99; Buhlev. 
Kasmlr Report 22; Bose. The Hindoos as they are 183—186. 

2. Bose 1. e. 185 f. 
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divine service which is connected with the Veda, consists 
of the recitation of the Veda, the sacrifice to the gods by the 
offering of butter poured into the fire (horn a), the sacrifice 
to the manes by the libation (tarpana), sacrifice to the 
demons or all creatures (bhnta) by scattering food as 
offering (bali), sacrifice to men by entertaining guests, 
particularly Brahman ascetics. The last four sacrifices 
are Defied the Pakayajnas ; the sacrifice to the Veda 
stands high above them and even above the Vidhiyajnas 
which are performed in the three sacred sacrificial fires ; 
particularly the recital of the Gayatri (sSvitri) at the 
time of morning and evening prayers produces as much 
merit as the study of the Veda, and this religious merit 
can never be destroyed although the reward for good 
deeds is transitory (Vi. 55, 12-21 etc.). Which Vedic 
texts should he recited and how the other MahSya.iB.as 
are to he performed—all this depends on the Sakha of the 
Veda to which the Brahman concerned belongs ; these 
differences are minutely described in the Grhyasutras, 
while the Srnrtis as usual give the general norm, 

The sacrifices to the dead (srSddha) are a special 
de velopment out the sacrifices proper and there is a whole 
literature devoted to it which extends from the Vedic 
Samhitas down to the Dharmanibandhas : of the latter 
the edition of HemSdri’s SrSddhakalpa in the Bib. Ind. 
covers 1717 pages. Already the Srnrtis discuss the 
Sraddlias very exhaustively; thus Vi. in 14 chapters 
(78-86) deals with the ceremonies on the occasion of a 
Sraddha, as well as the predecessors to be worshipped by it, 
the proper time, the effects of the Sraddhas, the choice of 
sacrificial offerings, conduct towards the invited Brahmans, 
the fitness or unfitness to be invited to it, the proper spots 
for the performance of sacrifices to the dead and the 
ceremony of liberating a bull often connected with the 
Sr&ddha. “Connected by the sacrificial lump (at the 
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offering to the dead)” ( sapinda ) is an usual designation of 
near relations, particularly agnates. Accordingly the 
Sraddha which is performed at the latest one year after 
the death by kneading the Pin das of the dead person and 
the predecessors, effecting thereby the inclusion of the 
person who is dead among the Sapipdas, is called Sapipdi- 
karana. At first the deceased gets monthly Sraddhas, 
particularly however the Ekoddista is performed shortly 
after his death when the period of mourning is past. Other 
binds of the Sraddha are the Nitya, i.e. the daily libations 
(see above), the Karnya performed to attain some desifed 
object, the Abkyudayika or Yrddhisraddha performed on 
the occasion of some joyous ceremony such as marriage, 
the Parvana performed on the days of the month called 
Parvan, etc. 

Caland seems to hare found the thread of Ariadne 
in this labyrinth 1 . Thus the Sraddha in which three 
invited Brahmans, considered to he the representatives 
of father, grandfather and great-grandfather, are enter¬ 
tained, is originated from the Pindapitryajha appearing- 
in older sources, in which the same ceremonies take place- 
hut are directed towards the fathers supposed to be present 
there in spirit. The latter sacrifice seems on its side to go 
back to the Pitryajna mentioned already in the Yedic 
Samhitas in which yet no Pip das were offered and the 
“fathers” collectively, without the restriction to the three 
male ascendants of the sacrificer, were invoked. That the 
motive of the sacrifice to the dead is merely the fear of 
the spirits of the dead (preta), is indicated, for instance, 
by the belief that they would return to the earth and 
annoy their relatives if no sacrifices are performed for 
them (YL 20, 82). 

Every orthodox Brahman even now says the morning 

1, Alidad. Ahnencult 152—165,173—181 ; worship of the dead 
1—47 ; cf. Oldenberg 1. c. 548—562. 
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and evening prayers with corresponding variations accord¬ 
ing to the school of the Veda he belongs to. The main 
features of the morning prayer for a follower of the Big- 
vecla are approximately the following (of. § 55) : the bath 
(snana), sipping of water (acamana), the holding of the 
breath (pranayania), the many times repeated murmuring 
of the Gayatrl and the recital of many other texts, proclaiming 
the family tree of the devout person, repeated Aeamanas, 
the Veda sacrifice (brahmayajna) in the narrow sense 
which principally consists of the recital of the initial words 
cf various Vedic and later works, and finally the libation 
(tarpana) which here is directed to the gods, Bsis and 
the fathers 1 . The Horna in the morning and the evening 
and the other Maliayajnas are still partly in vogue. More¬ 
over the SrSddha with the Pip das still always plays a 
chief role in the cultus particularly of the Brahmans, 
and also among other castes 2 3 . The liberation of a bull 
on the occasion of a Sracldha is still practisedA famous 
Sraddha (ekoddisfca) in Bengal is said to have cost over 
a million rupees, and in well-to-do families not less than 
five to six thousand rupees are spent there at the first 
Sraddha. 4 5 6 Even now Sraddhas are preferably performed 
at certain holy places, particularly at GayU in Behar,° as 
prescribed in Vi. 85, 67. 

§ 58. Funeral ceremony and impurity. The 
funeral rites or the obsequies (antyesti), are not reckoned 
by Gaut. 8,14 ff. etc, among the sacraments but they 

1. M. "Williams, Tlie place which the Rigveda occupies in the 
Sandkya, 5. Or. Congr.. Indog’. Section 167—188. 

2. Of. BG 13,78 (Golaks) : 85 (Sarasvats); 18, 1, 167 (Kanojs): 
175 (Slienvis) ; 180 (Tailangs); Bisley, The Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal 1, 149 (Rahri-Brahmans) etc, 

3. Dubois 298 f.; BG 22, 85f. Cf, Pane. 1,5 (Kielhom). 

4 Bose, The Hindoos as they are 255-271. 

5. M. "Williams, Modem India (3rd. ed.) 97—107 ; cf. Bajatar. 

6, 254 7,1008. 
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'belong to the ceremonies in which Yedic Mantras 
are recited (M. 2,16), and these Mantras are mostly 
taken from’. Yedic funeral hymns, but neither these 
nor the data in the Grhyasutras will be exhaustibly 
dealt with here 1 . The Antyesti, in contradistinction 
to the Sraddha which brings happiness (maiigala), is 
considered to be evil-bringing 2 (amaiigala), and this may 
be the reason that the Smrtis have so little to do 
with it. According to Yi. 19 and Y. 3 1-18 the pro¬ 
cedure of the funeral ceremony is as follows. The mourn¬ 
ing train of the relations, arranged according to age (Mit.)? 
brings the corpse to the burning place (smasana). Arriving 
there they burn the corpse to the accompaniment of 
the recital of texts appropriate for the ceremony. Then 
they turn round the pile of woods from left to right, that is 
to say, by turning their left side to it. Then follow a purifi¬ 
catory hath (ef. Ap. 2, 15,10; Bandh. 1,11, 23 etc.), in¬ 
asmuch as they go into water with clothes on, and an 
offering of water is given for the deceased, invoking him 
by name; a Pinda too is offered to him on kusa grass. Then 
they rise out of the water and sitting; on a grass plot 
hear a sermon about the transitoriness of human life, 
Then the train of mourners go back home, the children 
this time leading; they halt at the door once more 
in order to chew Nimba leaves, sip water, tread on 
a stone etc. and step slowly into the house only 
after finishing this ceremony. So long as the impurity 
caused by the death lasts sacrifices have to be daily 
performed for the deceased, inasmuch as an offering 
of water and a Pinda are given to him, vessels 
with milk and water are hung by a rope for him, 
etc. On the fourth day after the cremation the bones are 
collected and thrown into the Granges. Children under 


1, Oidenberg, D. Religion d. Veda 570—591. 

2. Of. M. Williams. Hinduism 65. 
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two years of age are not however cremated but buried. 
Later works mention many other ceremonies 1 2 , the 
chief aim of which is to lend arms, legs etc., and finally 
the head, to the spirit of the dead (preta) by means of the 
Pip das offered to it, so that it is transformed into a “father” 
(pit?) and is then fit ‘to be received into the Sraddlia. 

T|ie impurity on account of death is parallel to the 
impurity caused by a birth and like the latter its term 
is generally 10 days. It is not improbable that the birth 
impurity of which the term of 10 days is probably based 
Bn a natural ground was responsible for the -fixation of 
an equal term for death impurity too. This period 
undergoes important fluctuations according to the age, sex 
and the position of the deceased and the nearness of 
relationship. Thus the death of a still-born child or 
a child which dies soon after birth or before teething, 
causes no impurity. The death of a married woman 
makes impure only her husband and his relations, but not 
her own blood-relations. At the death of the father of the 
mother there is an impurity only of three days. For people 
of lower status than that of the Brahmans the period of 
impurity may in general extend from 11 days to a month 
(Vi. 22,1—4, 26 f., S3, 42 etc.). So long as the impurity 
exists one may eat only purchased or presented foods and 
no flesh, sleep only alone oil earth, ahd-one cannot beg or 
study or have intercourse with any one for fear of defil¬ 
ing him (Grant, 14, 37—39 ; Vas. 4,14 f.; Vi. 19,14—17 ; 
22, 6f. etc.). After the expiration of the term of impurity the 
ceremony of purification takes place. "Women are impure 
not only through a death and their low origin, but also by 
the menses, which even according to a Vedic legend are 
the result of a sin which Indra drew upon himself by 
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1. Colebrooke, The Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus in Ess. 
2,172—195. 

2. Of. Leist, Altar, jus gentium 194—201, 262: Delhriick, D. didos'. 
Verwandtschaftsnamen 568—572. 
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killing Vrtra. Only oil the fourth day tlie menstruating 
woman is pure by a hath. A bath with the clothes on is 
necessary after touching a menstruating woman, a woman 
in child-bed, a carrier of a dead-body, a Can data, a dog etc. 
(Vas. 5, 4—9; Cant 14, 30ff. etc.). 

After the treatment of the defilement of the 
human body usually purification of things (Dravyas,uddhi) 
is dealt, with (Yi. 23 etc.). Spirituous liquors, drink¬ 
ing of which is a mortal sin (§ 36), leavings and 
fluids out of the human body such as sweat, tears, 
urine, excrements, semen, blood, etc. are held to be 
particularly impure. If earthen or wooden vessels are 
defiled by them there remains nothing to do but to throw 
them away; on the other hand, implements of iron, horn, 
ivory etc. may be purified in the fire or by scrubbing, 
washing etc. Defilement by a fatty substance is also very 
bad; defilement by leavings of food etc, are less serious; 
they can, as a rule, be set at right by simple washing and 
rinsing. Other kinds of purification are rubbing with ash, 
cow’s hair and other things, straining (in the case of 
liquids), repeated burning (in the case of earthenware) 
spr inklin g with water, milk, cow’s urine or earth, besmear¬ 
ing with cowdung, sipping by a cow (in the case of 
stagnant water) etc., and in this connection the quality of 
the cow as a sacred animal must be remembered. Yet in 
many cases a rational stand-point has been taken. "Wares 
in a shop, the hand of a workman, particles of food sticking 
to the teeth, hair of the beard which comes into the month, 
a shadow and dust are never impure ; ou the other hand, the 
dog is pure when catching a wild animal, a suckling calf 
is pure when milk flows and a woman’s mouth is pure 
at the time of kissing, a bird is pure when it pecks the 
fruit; dirty and defiled roads are purified by sun and 
wind. 

The ancient funeral ceremonies are still preserved 
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wholly or in part among the Brahmans and other castes 1 , 
as for example the train of mourners led by the nearest re¬ 
lative as the “performer” (karUt) of the obsequies, the crema¬ 
tion of the corpse to the accompaniment of Mantras, turn¬ 
ing round the heap of woods keeping it to the left side or 
from left to right, the water libation and the purificatory 
bath, the return of the mourning party and the halt at the 
door chewing of Mm. (Mmba) leaves, the offering of 
water and Pipda and the hanging of a water-vessel 
on the following days up to the 10., the collection of 
toes, which is even now called astlmatfioaycm ^—mostly 
on the 3. day—in a pot, in order to throw them later into 
the (ranges when possible, non-cremation of children (below 
3 years of age), the belief that the deceased successively 
receives back his limbs through the Pindas and recital of 
consolatory Mantras, particularly out the GrarudapurEpa. 
During, the period of impurity, which as a rule extends 
over 10 days, it is forbidden to cook, to take sugar, milk or 
meat, to use ointments, sandal power or betel-leaves, to wear 
the turban or the shoes, to go out, to have the hair cut or 
to be shaved, to study the Vedas or to perform the service 
of the household god; moreover, one shall take only the 
foods sent by the relations and shall sleep on earth 
alone. Already Alberuni 2,165—170 mentions some of 
these usages. Defilement through touching (Sparsadosa) 
a man of low caste, a menstruating woman, a dog etc. is 
still always expiated for by a bath. Women in child-bed 
shall remain one month and a menstruating woman 3 days 
in the “birth chamber” giving up all intercourse with men. 
That earthen and wooden vessels were thrown away after 
being used once and that metal vessels used to be rubbed 


1. Cf. BG 13, 1, 83. 127; 18,1,148,183,167, 175, 267, 273, 280, 
309 f.; 21, 98, 107 ; 22, 84 f. etc. Dubois - : 286-293; M. Williams, 
Modeniflnclia (3rd. Ed.) 97—99. 
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after every meal is mentioned already by Hiouen Tlisang \ 
and even now a similar distinction is made between 
earthen and other vessels \ Also the use of cow-dung 
and cow’s mine is very often resorted to for cleansing 
purposes 3 . Regarding the defilement caused by fatty subs¬ 
tances it may be remembered what a part the cartridges 
besmeared with tallow had played in the insurrection of 
1857. 

§ 59. Mules of diet. Eating, pure food is con¬ 
sidered to be more effective;than all external means of 
kiSsof purification. He who keeps himself pure in his nounsli- 

SST nient is truly pure and not lie who purifies himself only 

onJy'foi^ externally with earth or water (VI. 22, 89). Of liquors 

Brahmans, ^iritixons ones (§§ 86, 58), and of solid foods meat, are 

strictly forbidden. 13 kinds of spirituous drinks, 
called sura or madya , are mentioned. Distillations of 
molasses, Madlmka flowers or rice-flour are called 
Sura; intoxicating drinks extracted out of sugar, grapes, 
cocoanuts etc. are Madya. Yet all these drinks are 
forbidden only for the Brahmans, while the Ksatriya 
and the Vaisya may enjoy them to some extent (Vi. 22, 82 
—84 ; M. 11, 91—99 ; Gant. 2. 20). Meat-eating and 
alcoholism are in general placed on the same footing 
(M. 11, 96), yet the first sin is not considered to be a 
Relaxation mortal one aud the Smrtis contain many relics of the 
of.the Vedic animal sacrifice and a laxer conception of Ahimsa 

principle i 2 

of Ahimsa. which declares certain animals to be eatable. Thus a 
well-known memorial verse says that an animal may he 
billed when entertaining an honoured guest, for a sacrifice 
and for the manes but never otherwise (M. 5, 41 ; Vas. 
4, 6 etc.). Therefore, says Vas. 4, 7, the killing of animals 

1. Mem. 1. 70 f. 

2. Dubois 108—114. 

3. 1. c.: B& 21,95; Cf.'§.37. 
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in a sacrifice is no killing in the true sense of tie word ; 
in M. 5,48, Vi. 51, 71 of course another principle is 
met with in its place : “therefore, one must avoid 
eating meat.” According to M. 5, 56 it is no sin to take 
meat or spirituous drinks or to cohabit, i. e. if it 
takes place at the time fixed by law (cf. 5, 22, 27). Sheep, 
goats, antilopes, buffaloes and other animals shall be 
sacrificed specially at the sacrifices to the dead, 
and, as it is believed, their flesh satisfies the “fathers” 
for a longer period than vegetable offerings (Vn 80 etc.), 
it is often expressly permitted to sacrifice even oxen and 
cows and then to eat their flesh (Ip. 1,17, 30 ; M. 5, .18). 

The flesh of the rhinoceros, iguana, ham porcupine, wild Sometime* 
boar and the tortoise may be eaten any time (Vi. 51, 6 aUo\ml! nS 

etc.). Birds of prey and many other birds cannot be eaten 
but the partridge, francoliu, quail and the peacock are 
excepted front this prohibition (Vi. 51, 31). Fishes are 
likewise forbidden but here too some exceptions have 
been stated (Vi. 51, 21 etc.). The eating of wild animals if 
not fully allowed, is however less blameworthy than to eat 
household animals, particularly cows, house fowls, pigs 
and monkeys (Vi. 51 3 etc.). Generally, to avoid animal 
food is regarded as a special austerity of particular merit 
and thus it is not given as a compulsory rule (M. 5, 58 f. y eg . etar j£ n _ 
etc.). For this reason it lias been ordained for the austeri- ism not a 
ties during the period of impurity and for the ascetics that rule, 

no meat can be eaten (§§ 55, 58). Of vegetable foods, 
garlic, leek, onion, mushroom and plants growing on 
excrements should be I avoided. Also presents from low 
persons, food which is refused, leavings of a meal and food 
touched by impure animals or men cannot be taken (Y. 

1, 160—171, 176 etc.). 

Not only what is eaten but also how, when and where various 
the food is eaten, is of importance in this respect. Thus one fjjffe ‘ 
cannot eat standing, lying, naked or in wet. clothes, nor about diet ‘ 
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out of a broken or impure vessel, nor out of the hand ; one 
cannot eat in the open air, in a temple or in an empty 
honse at midday or midnight or at dawn, nor at the time of 
the solar or the lunar eclipse or when any misfortune has 
occurred to the king, to a Brahman or to a cow; nor can 
one eat during a period of indigestion or to surfeit or more 
than twice a day or too late or too early. Before gating, 
gods and Brahmans must be fed, sacrifice must be offered 
in the fire, etc,; at the time of eating one must look towards 
the north or the south and be anointed and garlanded 
and after’.tlie meal the mouth and the hands must be 
washed (Vi. 68 etc,). 

The oldest exactly datable prohibition to eat animal 
food is found in the inscriptions of Asoka who speaks in 
unambiguous terms against killing and sacrificing 
animals, but as laid down in the Smrtis, makes an 
exception in favour of peacocks and antilopes \ In 
general, the rules of diet among the Buddhists are in 
complete agreement with Brahmanieal rules, especially 
those for Brahmanieal ascetics, in spite of the Buddhists’ 
strict commandment of AhimsS which they share with the 
Jains 1 2 . The Mah. preaches Ahiiiisa but the chief heroes 
go for chase and eat flesli 3 . Alberuni 2,151 f., 155 says 
that it was allowed to kill sheep, goats, gazelles, hares, 
rhinoceroses, buffaloes, fishes, aquatic and land birds such 
as sparrows, francolins, doves, peacocks and other birds 
which are not harmful or disgusting ; on the other hand 
the flesh of cows, horses, mules, asses, camels, elephants, 
house fowls, crows, parrots, nightingales and further eggs, 
wine (allowed to Sudras), onions, garlic, certain cucumbers 
and roots, and the nail (lotus) reeds are mentioned by him 
as forbidden to eat. That the Brahmans could not eat 

1. Of. Bolder ZDMG 37, 91-94; 48, 49 f. 

2. Kern, D. BuddMsmus 1, 237 ; 2, 73—84. 

3. Holtzmaon, ZurGesch 33—36. 
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garlic is seen also in the medical literature from the fifth 
century downwards 1 2 and in the Bajatar. 1, 842. At the 
present day the Brahmans (excepting those of Kashmir) 3 
avoid animal food as well as eggs and all spirituous liquors day 3 ^' 
and onions and garlic 3 . Particular sects of the Jains praofclces ' 
and the Lingayats practise this abstinence still more 
strictly and in general this is the rule among most of 
the higher castes ; repugnance to beef is particularly 
strong 4 5 . Yet the Kajputs eat the meat of goats, 
stags, hares, doves, quails, ortolans and fishes 3 . The 
Sivaite sects too eat and offer sacrifices with certain 
animals and drink spirituous liquors, while the Vaisiiavas 
are perfect abstainers 6 . It is also generally forbidden 
to eat together with a member of another caste, particu¬ 
larly that of a low caste, and to eat the food cooked by 
him, or to eat with women or to eat the leavings of 
food, 


THE END 


1. Of. Fester, an Eoth 19. 

2. Biihler, KasmJr Report 23. 

3. Of. a g. BO 22, 61; Census of India 1891,13, 285 

4. M. 'Williams, Hinduism 155—157. 

5. Risley, The Tribes and Castes of Bengal 2 191 

6. Census of India 19, 111. 
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tyaga 146, 260. 
minuiti 14, 23. 

Daksa 38, 52. 
daksina 228, 241. 
dancla 2791, 297. 
daudapantsya 276. 


dandabali 293. 
datta. dattaka 159—162. 

49,51—53,60, 62, 64. Dattaka-kalpalata,-candi4ka,-darpana, 
gramapati, era- -dldhiti,-mlmamsa 83, 163. 

Datta-kauinudl.-siddtiantaiuaniarl 163. 
dattakoma 163, 165. 

Dafctarka 163. 

Damayantl 109, 111. 

Dalapati 81. 

Dasalaimaraoarita i, 34. 
dasaparadha 268, 270. 
daua 53, 77, 221, 227. 

Dauavakylivall 77. 



Danasagara 75. 

Dayakrainasarhgi’aha 88. 

Dayatattva 82. 

Dayabhaga 24, 79. 
dasi 105, 142, 150. 

Dinakara 85. 

Dinakaroddyota 85. 

Divakara 85f. 
divya 222, 310 ff. 

Divyatattva 82. 
dxnara 48, 59, 211. 

Dipakalika 70. 

Duryodkana 108. 
duhitrmate 158. 

3tuta 291. 

Devagiri 76, SI. 

Devarmabhatta 75. 
devadasi 105. 

Devabodha 71. 

Devala 27, 62. 
desa&harma 183. 
daiva 116, 308, 310. 
dosa 124. 
dramma 211. 
dravyasuddlii 336. 

Draupadi 102, 110. 
dyipitr 156. 

Dvaitamriiayasiddliantasamgralia 84. 
dyyamusyayapa 156,163-165. 
dhana 196, 211. 
dlianakkito 95. 
dlianodbhaya 268. 

Dhammavilasa 91. 

Dharapidhara 67f. 

Dbannatattya 85. 

Dharmadyaitaniriiaya 83f. 
dharmapatnl 136,140. 
dharmaputra 160. 

Dharmaratna 79. 
dharmasala 229, 

Dharmasastrasaxiigraha 88—89. 
Dhannasastrasudbanicllii 85. 
dharmadliikarin 72, 74, 285, 292,296, 
298. 

Dharmesvara 71. 

Dliartasamagama 295, 302. 


aagnika 120, 126. 

Nandana, Nandanacarya 67. 

Fandapandita 70, 72, 83. 

Narasimhadeva 77. 
nanaka 42, 44. 

Naradabhasya 73. 

Naradasmrti, Naradlyadliammsastra 30. 

33, 38, 44-49, 57, 59-61, 72. 
Narayaria 83. 

Narayana Sarvajaa 67. 
niksepa 224. 
nicliii 224. 

nibancilia 211, 228, 231, 297. 
iiiyukta 154, 291. 

niyoga 80, 57, 102, 121, 153—157, 159 
163, 171, 186,188. 

Nirukta 20, 158. 
nimaya 316. 

Nirpayadipaka 83. 

Nirpayasindhu 23, 85. 

Niraayamrta 84. 

JSTitisara 25. 

Makantha 80, 84—86. 
nrpadroha 276. 

Ursiihha 80. 

Nrsimhaprasada 81. 
naidhaoi sima 206. 
naistiiikabralimacai'in 17, 118. 
jayayasabha 292. 
pancagavya 256f., 260. 

Patanjali 26. 
patita 184, 260f. 

Padmanabha 84. 

ParaSara 16, 23, 26, 49, 51, 72, 78, 80. 
parisad 28, 296. 

Parvanimaya 87. 
pakayajna 331. 
papigrahana 118 124. 

Panini 5, 215. 

Papdu 115. 

Parasika 57. 

Palaka 292. 
pin da 184, 332. 
pipdapitryajSa 332. 

Pitamaha 61. 
pitr 335. 

pitrmedhasutra 55. 



( 

pif ryajna 332. 
pumsavana 327. 
putrilca 16 Of. 

pntrikaputra 30, 157. 161. 
ptmarbhu 124, 131, 133. 

Parana 3, 29, 64, 110, 157, 288. 
pnrohita 287, 295. 

Palastya 55, 62. 
pustaka 14. 
puga 294. 

Pi'tha 149. 

Paithlnasi 20. 26.62. 
paisaea 107f„ 117. 
pannarbhava 133.158. 
prakasataskara 272. 
prakirrjaka 46. 

Pracetas 27. 

Prajapati 13, IS, 62. 

Prataparadradeva 82. 
pratigraha 17. 
pratibhu 221. 
pratiloma 136. 
pratistM 74. 

Prabhakamvardhana 150. 
Prayogatattva 87. 

Prayogaparijata 80. 

Prayogaratna 83. 
pravaeanasutra S. 
pravrajita 325. 
prasrtiyaraka 8. 
yirannyaya 302, 
prajapatya 116f., 256. 
pradvivaka 60, 289. 
pranayama 333. 

piayascitta 10,-'22, 54. 78. 144, 211. 2 { 
259, 265. 283-285. 294, 296. 
preta 332, 335. 
prositabliartrka 152. 
plialinl 125. 
plienapal9, 324. 
bandlia, baadhaka 220. 
bantlliu 185—187. 

Ballalasena 75. 

Bairn 49, 63, 150. 
bandhava 185f. 

Balarupa 81. 

Bilhana 110. 


iv ) 

Bukka 72. 

Buddlia 110. 

Budlia 20. 
buclkavara 19. 

Brhadaranyaka 43. 

Brhaddevata 124. 136. 

Brhanniann 25, 45. 

Brhaspati 23, 30, 46, 48, 56-63, 91. 
Bodkayana, Bandhayana 7—11, 13, 1.9, 
42, 71. 

BodkayanacUiarmavivarana 71. 
Bralunagupta 65. 

brahraacarin 7, 17, 195, 234, 321ff. 
brahma 116—118. 

Bhagavautadeva 84. 

Bhagavantabhaskara 84. 

Bhatta 83. 

Bhattasamhara 84, 

Bhattojidiksita 87. 

Bhavadeva 71. 

Bhami 84. 

Bharuci 71. 
bhasa 301. 
bhiksu 19, 325f. 
bhukti 201. 

blmmicehidranyayena 197. 
Bhulokamalla-Somesvaradeva 75. 

BhrgTi 27. 30, 39, 45f„ 57. 
bliogya, bhogyadhi 220. 

Bhoja, Bhojaraja 66. 68. 71. 79, 
matlui 229. 
ilaniramadiksita 68. 

Mathuranatlia 71. 

Madanaparijata 74, 78. 

>5, Madanapala 69, 78, 81. 

Madauaiatna 68, 74, 80. 

Madanavinoda 69, 79. 
Madlmsudanagosvamm 69. 
madhyama 50 
Manu 27-39. 

Manutlka 66. 

Manudhaimnasattham 91. 
Marmbliavarthacaiicb’ika 67. 

Mannbhasya 66. 

Manusara 90. 
mantria 76!.. 291. 

Manvaithacandrika 67. 



Manvaithavivrti 67. 

Manvaearya 86. 

Mayukha 21, 84. 
maliattama, maliattara 295. 

»iahadana 228. 

Mahadeva 76. 
maiiapataka 251, 275, 

MaMbharata 81 , 63. 

Maliabhasya 20, 99, 236. 
maliayajna 880f. 

Mahamava 4. 
mahisl 140. 

Mandavya 310. 
matiTiamnl 138. 

Maciri 149. 

Madhava, Matliiavlya 16, 21, 23f., 52-55. 

68, 71, 78, 80. 

Manava 24. 

Manayagrliyasuka 36f., 42. 
Manavasraddliakalpa .17, 36, 64, 
Manasollasa 75. 
maoiusa 114,117. 

Markaiuleya 45. 

Mitaksara 68f. 
raitradruh 307. 

Mitramisra 70, 80-81, 86, 
mitliya 302. 

Misarumisra 78. 
mimamsa 28, 66. 

Mulcundalala 69. 
mudra 228, 289, 300. 

Mrecliakatika vi, 283, 291, 302, 316f. 
MedliatitM 27, 66, 74. 

Maitrayapi, Maitrayamya 17f. 
maiila 206. 

Yajurveda 5, 7, 20, 38, 42f. 
Yajuk-samhita 20. 
yajnopavlta 328, 330. 
yati 17, 195, 325. 

Yama 13, 25, 49, 62, 280. 

Yavaaa 10. 

yacita, yadtaka 215, 304. 

Yajiaavalkya 40—44. 

YSska 20. 
yokti 310. 

Raghunandaaa 70, 74, 79, 82. 
Raghunatha 87. 


Kagbimatliabhatta 71. 

Ragkunathasuvi 87. 
laka 125. 
raksasa 108, 117. 

Eaghavananda 67. 
lajakarana 291. 

Rajatarang'in! 99, 106, 112, 150, 227. 283. 
293. 

rajapurusa 292. 

Ranayanlya59. 

-Raclliamoliaiiasarmaa 69. 
Riuuakalpadruma 85. 

Ramakrsna 83, 85. 

Eainacandi'a 66, 76, 86. 

Ramaoandraearya 80. 

Ramayana 64. 

Eamesvara S4. 

Rayamidviita 67. 
riktka 185, 196. 

Ruddatta 68. 

Laksmana 85. 

Laksmapasena 70. 74. 

Laksmldovl 69. 

Laksmldliara 71, 74. 

Laksmivyakhs^ana 69. 
lagnaka 221. 

Laghii-Harita 65. 

Likhita 49, 54. 
linga 308. 
lekhya 222, 246. 
loptra 272. 
vanigylthi 240. 

Yatsa 316. 
varapa 124. 

Yaradaraja 86. 
vanja 10, 242, 277. 

Yasantasena 105. 

Yasistka Ilf. 
vakparasya 276. 
vagdina 124. 

Yajasaneyi-Samkita 43. 
ylnaprastlia 15, 17-19, 195, 324. 
vardhusin 212. 
valiana, vahya 211, 

Vikramafikadevacarila 68, 110. 

Yikhaoas 19. 325. 

Yijayanagara 72. 



Vijayasena 75. 

Vijnanesvara 23, 68. 

Vidyapati 77. 

Yidyaranya, 71. 

Yidlianaparijata 73, 86. 

Yinayaka, Yinayakasanti 42. 
viblxagapattra 183, 246, 
Yivaclacintamani 74, 78. 
Yivadatandava 85. 
Yivadabhaflganjava 89. 
Yivaclaratoakara 74, 77. 
Yivadasarai'naya 88, 

YLvadarn avasetu 88. 

Yisvarupa 71, 79, 
visa 314. 

Yisnu (sutra, smi'tij 1345. 
YismicOxamottara 65. 

Yiramitrodaya 21, 70. 86. 

Vlrasinilia 86. 
vrtti 211, 297£. 

Yrdclka-Gautama 55. 

Vrcldha-Manu 25, 50. 

Yrddlxa-Ysj navaif ya 62. 

Yrddha Haiita 55. 
vrddhi 215, 246. 
vesya 105, 235. 
vaikhanasa 18f.,325. 

Yaik hanasasrautasutra 20. 
Yaiklianasasutra 20, 325. 

Yaijayanti 72, 83. 

Yaidyanatiia 86. 
vairadeya 284. 
vyavastha 89. 
vyavahara 1, 51, 58, 72, 74, 77 86, 
298. 

Vyavaharatattva 82. 

Yyavaharanirnaya 86. 
Yyayaharamayukha 82. 
vyavakarasastra 96. 
Yyavaliarasauldiya 82. 
Yyavaharodvekkoddyota 80. 

Yyasa 53, 60f. 

Yratasaubliya 82. 

Sakuntala 31, 112, 188. 

Samkara 46, 83. 

Samkaravarman. 150.. 

Sankha 24. 


( Yi ) 

Saiiklia-Likkita 20, 26 51. 55. 
Satadaya 17, 284. 
sapatha 222. 

Satatapa 23, 50, 54. 
sasana 96, 202 
sulka 113-115, 191. 
sulkasfchaiia 240. 
Sudrakamalakara 82—83. 
Sulapani 70f„ 80. 

Satmaka 21. 
saulkacUiarma 37, 114. 
sraddlia 330ff. 
sradcthakalpa 17, 36, 64. 

Srlkara 81. 

Srlki'spa-Tarkalaiiikara 88. 
Sndhara 66, 76. 

Sridliamsyamin 68. 

Siuutasutra 17, 36f., 58. 
Samvarta 52. 
samsrstin 169, 194. 
samskara 327ff. 
saxiistlxanaka 310. 
sagotra 137f., 176,185. 
sagotra 137f. 
sajati 137. 
sat! 147ff. 
satyaiiikara 238. 
sadrsa, 137. 
sapatnika 19, 324. 
sapinda, saphcla, 137. 176. 1841 
sabka 296. 
sabhastara 287. 
sabliya 2871 
291, Samayaloka 84. 
samanapravara 137. 
samaYartana 328, 330. 
sampx-atipatti 302. 
Sarasvatlvilasa 74, 82. 
Sarvadarsanasamgralia 71. 
salila 314. 
sayarna 137. 
sakamarapa 19, 149ff. 
sakodha 1581, 166. 
saksin 303. 
sadkyapala 287, 301. 
samaata 60. 
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Sayajja 9, 71. 
savitrl 329. 

saliasa 264, 268, 375, 293. 
SiddhantakaumucK 87. 
Siddkantapiyusa 89. 

Slta 816. 

simantonnayaiia 327. 330. 
slmapattra 207, 246. 
slma 205. 

Subodliinl 69. 

Subhadra 110. 

Sumati 45f. 

Suvasinl 123. 

Suvrata 51. 
seta 205, 208. 
sauclayika 193. 

Skandapurana 57. 
stndkana 190ff. 
strisamgraliaim 277. 
sthavava 211, 

Snataka 6ff. 

SmavttavyavasfMipava 87. 
Smrtikalpataru 74. 
SmrtikamnudI 79. 
Smrtikaustublia 87. 
Smrticandrika 75, 78, 80, 89. 
Smrtilattra 82. 


Smrtimanjarl 14, 76, 79. 
Smi'tmiuktaphala 86. 
Smrtirafcnakara 77. 

Smrtiviveka 80. 

Smi'tisamgralia 62. 

Smrtisara 81. 

Smrtyarthasai’a 76, 78. 
svatva 196. 
svayamvara 109ff. 
svamin 196. 
svaiiiiil 105,131, 152. 

Haradatta 71. 

Harasiiiiliadeva 78. 

Harinatlia 81. 

Hai'inarayana 78. 

Harsa 150, 249. 

Harsacarita 150, 

Hal§yudlia 62, 74, 80. 
Halayudkabbatta 69. 

Harita 8, 13, 15-18, 22, 50- 
62,73. 

hiriisasamudbhava 299. 
Imbsodbliava 268. 

Hiranyakesin 6f. 

Hemantasena 75. 

Hemadri 16, 21, 23, 52. 64, 70. 
lioclha 272. 



ERRATA 


p 1 

Line 6. 

read prohibition. I 

22 

, 20, 

for is read in. 

„ 24, 

„ 29, 

read of. 

„ 24, 

„ 36. 

read school. 

„ 36. 

« 4. 

read Maiiavaearya. 

„ 40, 

„ 30, 

for of law read law 



of. 

m 42, 

„ 9, 

read nanaka. 

>, 56, 

20, 

for Brh. read Brh. 

„ 58. 

30. 

read Thus. 

59. 

., 34. 

for 463 read 71. 

67, 

„ 14, 

read ‘work of Go- 



vindaraja.' 

.. 72, 

14. 

read Nandapandita, 

,, 74, 

„ 20, 

read He is 

.. 76, 

„ 20. 

for the and read and 



the 

.. 78. 

5, 

for Laksmidavl read 



LaksmidevI, 

., 88. 

17. 

read towards 

103. 

2. 

for ekasya read ek- 



Uyffi}, 

., Ill, 

.. 24, 

read Gan&harva 

„ 114, 

13, 

read purchase 


123, the f. n. ]\ T o. 2 is translator’s 


124, 

22. 

for spiritual n 
mental. 

145, 

„ 18. 

read according’ 

146. 

„ 10, 

read practices 

150, 

- 20, 

read persuasions 

152, 

.. 38, 

read stranger 


132, 

line 21, 

if for spiritual read 
mental. 

184. 

23. 

read over-emphasised 

194, 

5. 

read etymological. 

194. 

„ 15. 

read failure. 

195, 

„ 7, 

for accordingly read 
according. 

200. 

last line to be deleted. 

207, 

„ 26, 

for mu&pattra read 
slmapattm. 

213. 

.. 25. 

read unlimitedly, 

218, 

13, 

for spiritual read 
mental. 

22 ly 

fV, 28. 

adhipala read adhj- 
pala, 

223, 

., 34, 

read Grierson. 

227, 

.. 23, 

for 37 read 31. 

228, 

1 , 

a or „ of 

245. 

the f. n. no. 2 is translator’s. 

252. 

* 6. 

.. Mtness read 

evidence 

253. 

18. 

W, retaliation read re¬ 
tribution. 

256. 

_ 18. 

read varieties. 

267, 

28, 

., Ksatriyas. 

. 272, 

8, 

highwaymen. 

. 276, 

.. 15, 

.. burnt. 

. 277, 

14. 

.. will. 

. 283. 

20. 

.. mentioned. 

, 293, 

7, 

.. daniabaU, 

, 297, 

7, 

paid. 

318. 

,. 32. 

,, in. 
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AIMS AND OBJECTS 


1. To organise the study of Indian Cultnre in Greater India, i.e. 
(I) Serindia or Central Asia? (2) India Minor (Afghanistan, etc.); 
(3> Indo-China or Burma, Siam, Laos. Cambodia, Champa; (4) 
Insulmdia or Sumatra, Java, Bali, Madura and the islands of the 
Malay Archipelago; in China, Korea, Japan, and in other countries of 
Asia, e. g. Iran and Western Asia. 

2. To arrange for the publication of the results of the researches 
into the history of India’s spiritual and cultural relations with the 
outside world, and gradually to arrange for the issuing of a regular 
organ of the Society. 

3. To create an interest in the history of Greater India and 
connected problems among the students in the schools, colleges and 
universities of India, by instituting systematic study of these subjects, 
aDd to take proper steps to stimulate the same. 

4. To popularise the knowledge of Greater India by organising 
mass meetings, lantern lectures exhibitions and conferences. 

5. To form branch-centres in different parts of India and to encourage 
systematic collection of books, pictures, models, lantern-slides, periodicals, 
monographs, statistics, etc., forming the nucleus of a great India 
Library and museum. 

6. To institute endowments and prizes to encourage research into 
the history of Indian cultural expansion. 

7. To induce the public to provide scholarships and stipends for 

sending Indian teachers and students to Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Cambodia, 
Java, Bali and to China, Japan, Korea, Central Asia, Tibet, Nepal and 
other countries, to enable them to study locally the relics of the 

culture inspired by India, as well as the history, ethnology linguistics 
literature and art of the peoples who have adopted entirely or partly 
the culture and thought of India and further, to establish relations of 
fellowship and amity between those peoples and the people of India. 

S. To stimulate Hindu Cultural Missions to Greater India and 

other countries, with a view to establish once more direct contact 

with the peoples of Indian culture and with peoples in sympathy 
with Indian civilisation. 

9. To study the distribution of Indians in different coun¬ 

tries of the world as sojourners or settlers, to make enquires into 
their conditions of life with a view to aid them in bettering these 
conditions and to help such Overseas Indians, while remaining good 
citizens of their adopted countries, to be iD intimate touch with their 
Motherland, its language and thought, cultnre and religion. 

10, To publish bulletins, studies, articles and statistics, conveying 
information about India and this new Greater India for mutual 
service. 


















